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The  Chicago  Tribune 
consumer-franchise  plan  gives 
specific  answers  to  these  sales 
and  distribution  problems 


Th«  trend  to  fewer  brands  per  store  which  The  preference  in  shelf  space  and  feature  Temporary  volume  gains  based  on  costly 

forces  a  brand  out  of  important  outlets  disploys  given  to  competing  brands  deals 


...and  produces  these  positive  results! 


Helps  salesmen  get  substantial  orders  from 
both  new  and  old  retail  outlets 


More  frequent  “end"  and  “island"  dis¬ 
plays;  more  and  better  shelf  space 


Greater  immediate  sales  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  share  of  the  market 


Specific,  workable  solutions  to 
problems  such  as  these  are 
among  the  reasons  why  the 
Chicago  Tribune  consumer- 
franchise  plan  is  a  proved  suc¬ 
cess  for  grocery  product  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  multi-billion  dol¬ 
lar  Chicago  market. 

The  Tribune’s  plan  is  de¬ 
signed  to  get  your  product  on 
more  grocery  shopping  lists  and 


keen  it  there  week  after  week 
— regardless  of  strong  competi¬ 
tive  pressure. 

Based  on  today’s  changed 
methods  of  retailing  and  the 
store  manager’s  own  standards 
of  brand  evaluation,  it  can  get 
more  retailers  to  stock  and  fea¬ 
ture  your  brand — without  re¬ 
sort  to  deals  and  premiums. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 


your  share  of  Chicago’s  impor¬ 
tant  grocery  store  spending, 
why  not  find  out  what  a  Trib¬ 
une  consumer-franchise  plan 
has  to  offer?  Call  your  nearest 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising 
representative  today. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

WORLO*S  CiRRATEST  NEWSPAPER 


\ 


i 


Albany  Times-Union  ★  Baltimore  American  ★  Boston  Advertiser  *  Buffalo  Courier-Express  ★  Chicago  Herald-American  ★  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ★  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  ^Dallas  Times  Herald^  Detroit  Times  Ar  Los  Angeles  Examiner  it  Miami  Herald  A  Milwaukee  Sentinel  A  New  Orleans  Item  A  N.Y.  Journal- 
American  A  Philadelphia  Bulletin  A  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  A  Portland  Oregonian  A  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  A  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  A  San  Antonio 
Light  A  San  Francisco  Examiner  A  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  A  Syracuse  Herald-American  A  Washington,  D.  C.  Times-Herald 


Weekly 


Now,  The  American  Weekly  adds  THE 
DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  to  the  23  other 
great  newspapers  distributing  this  more 
modern,  more  dramatic,  more  serviceable 
Sunday  magazine. 

Through  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
powerful  newspapers  in  the  Southwest, 


The  American  Weekly  now  gives  still  more 
coverage  of  one  of  the  wealthiest,  fastest- 
growing  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Enthusiasm  grows  and  grows  as  The 
American  Weekly  continues  to  move  up 
in  editorial  vitality,  up  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  and  up  in  strategic  market  strength! 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

Morning;  and  Sunday 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


In  central  Indiana  ...  a  rich,  2-l)illion  dollar  market .  .  .  the  hij:  morning 
"salesmaker”  is  The  Indianapolis  Star,  Indiana's  largest  morning  news¬ 
paper.  In  the  evening,  it’s  the  state’s  number  one  evening  paper,  The 
Indianapolis  News.  96%  home  delivered.  Together,  they  serve  you  night 
and  day .  .  .  ’round-the-clock.  If  you  want  to  sell  Indianapolis  and  half 
of  Indiana,  use’The  Star  and  The  News! 
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Sinifi/'s  suit  mis  tiuiJe  /m  tt  South  Korean  who  haJ  iiei'er  seen  or  heard  of 
Santa  Claus.  South  Koreans  also  took  turns  hi  drawing  the  jeep  trailer. 


A  whole  of  /i/lsrines 


How  a  group  of  telephone  women 
helped  to  make  it  a  Merry  Christmas 
for  the  men  in  Korea 

Melping  others  to  ha\e  a 
Merrv  Christinas  is  a  tradition 
among  telephone  people.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  there  has  l>een  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  gifts  for  those 
in  the  service. 

One  group  of  telephone  wom¬ 
en  observed  last  Christmas  bv 
sending  a  holiday  package  to 
every  man  in  Companv  E  of  the 
ist  Marines  in  Korea.  Thev 
adopted  this  companv  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Corporal  Richard  E. 
deVilliers.a  gallant  fellow-worker 
who  was  killed  in  action  while 
serving  with  Companv  E. 

You  can  imagine  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  all  those  packages 
arrived.  There  w  as  much  scurry¬ 
ing  around  to  get  a  Santa  Claus 


suit.  None  was  available  but 
finally  thev  found  a  South  Korean 
who  could  sew  and  the  job  was 
completed  after  a  lot  of  picture 
drawing  and  explaining.  Then 
Santa  was  mounted  on  a  jeep 
trailer  and  drawn  along  in  state. 

.After  the  packages  were 
ojx^ned,  a  scroll  of  appreciation 
was  signed  by  every  member  of 
the  company  and  sent  back  to 
this  countrv'.  More  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  w  rote  letters  of  thanks. 

“Your  kindness,”  wrote  their 
Captain,  ‘‘brought  happiness  to 
the  hearts  of  a  group  of  Marines, 
many  of  whom  were  spending 
their  first  Christmas  away  from 
home.” 

It  all  turned  out  so  well  that 
it  was  decided  to  do  the  same 
thing  again  this  year.  So  hun¬ 
dreds  of  packages  are  again  on 
their  w  ay  to  help  make  it  a  Merrx’ 
Christmas  in  Korea. 


THIS  IS  JUST  ONE  OF  MANY  WAYS  in  which  telephone  people 
in  many  communities  sav  "Merry  Christmas.”  W'hether  it’s  dress¬ 
ing  dolls  for  orphaned  children,  or  contributing  trees  and  turkeys 
and  baskets  of  h>od,  telephone  men  and  women  are  spurred 
bv  the  desire  to  be  helpful.  Through  all  the  year  thev 
try  to  keep  gixrd  will  and  The  \'oice  W'ith  The  Smile  in 
telephone  service.  jELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Our  i^eacteri  .5 


,  Opposed  to  Inquiry 
I  To  THE  Editor:  As  you  observed 
!  in  your  recent  editorial,  “Snoop¬ 
ing?”,  I  opposed  the  proposal  to 
i  have  Sigma  Delta  Chi  sponsor  an 
j  investigation  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  because  of  Governor  Steven¬ 
son’s  charge  that  we  have  a  “one- 
party  press.”  The  original  intent, 
as  I  have  the  story,  was  for  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  to  do  the  investigating; 
later  the  resolution  was  tempered 
to  make  the  fraternity  merely  a 
sponsor,  with  some  big-hearted 
foundation  picking  up  the  check. 
Either  way  1  am  opposed. 

A  study  of  the  nation’s  press 
either  by  SDC  or  by  a  paid  group 
of  alleged  experts,  logically  must 
be  followed  by  recommendations, 
i  Otherwise,  why  have  it?  Ergo, 
i  SDC  assumes  the  role  of  censoring 
:  certain  publishers  who  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  its  own  journalistic  stan- 
I  dards,  however  preposterous  it  is 
j  for  any  group  such  as  SDC  to  pre¬ 
scribe  formulae  and  set  up  stan- 
I  dards.  In  short,  the  result  would 
!  be  the  warning  finger  held  up  and 
!  the  admonition:  “Do  as  1  want 
you  to  do,  or  you  are  one  of  Mr. 

,  I  ruman’s  famous  SOB’s.” 

I  What  I  said  at  the  Denver  con- 
I  vention  was  this:  “I  believe  it  is 
j  not  within  the  province  of  this 
I  fraternity,  with  a  major  segment 
]  of  undergraduate  membership,  to 
advise  the  publishers  of  America 
how  to  operate  their  newspapers. 
If  SDC  admits  by  resolution  that 
it  wishes  to  become  another  snoop¬ 
er,  another  meddler,  another  high 
inquisitor,  another  self-appointed 
monitor  of  newspaper  morals,  then 
it  has  missed  a  big  lesson  in  the 
recent  election.  I  am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  practices  against 
which  the  voters  spoke  so  dynami¬ 
cally  was  snooping;  against  nosey 
piersons  who  for  20  years  have 
been  telling  us  how  we  must  live. 
Even  the  nation’s  press  has  not 
been  slighted  by  the  panting  re¬ 
formers  in  Washington  and  else¬ 
where,  as  witness  Mr.  Truman’s 
attempted  use  of  ‘inherent  powers’ 
to  seize  the  steel  industry  and  his 
declaration  later  that  he  had  the 
same  authority  over  the  press. 

I  agree  with  Roy  Roberts,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  that 
the  “notion  of  newspapers  setting 
up  a  commission  to  investigate 
newspapers  is  tommyrot.”  I  repeat, 
it  would  be  a  SDC  “commission” 
in  effect,  whatever  the  form  of  the 
inquiry. 

Granted  that  some  newspapers 
were  biased  to  the  point  of  exclu¬ 
sion  in  their  reporting  during  the 
campaign.  I  submit  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  so  expressed  his  senti¬ 
ments  took  a  tremendous  risk.  He 


placed  his  circulation,  his  advei- 
tising,  his  prestige,  his  personal  re- 1 
lationships  squarely  on  the  line- 
and  invited  trouble.  Taking  the 
risk  was  strictly  his  own  business, 
especially  during  these  times  when 
no  American  anywhere  need  relj 
on  one  newspaper  for  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  possible  guidance.  Not  in 
these  days  of  radio,  television  and 
easy  communication  facilities. 

To  me,  it  is  significant  that  the 
clamor  for  a  probe  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  comes  now  from  pro- 
Stevenson  quarters  after  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  so  roundly  defeated  at 
the  polls.  When  FDR  made  his 
charge  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
newspapers  opposed  his  candidacy, 
nobody  called  for  formal  study  and 
investigation.  He  won.  When  Mr. 
Truman  said,  in  1948,  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  press  opposed 
him,  nobody  called  for  formal 
study  and  investigation.  He  won. 
Now  with  Stevenson  defeated  after 
charging  that  92  per  cent  of  the 
newspapers  opposed  him,  his 
friends  are  baying  at  an  alleged 
venal  press  which  it  infers  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  electoral  college 
{Continued  on  page  4) 


Police  Beat: 


“The  decision  did  not  free  the 
man,  who  returns  to  the  State 
Penitentiary  to  continue  slaying 
of  an  Amherst  County  farmer.”— 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


“Frequently  the  defendant  him¬ 
self  huddled  with  his  lawyers  to 
help  deciding  whether  to  execute 
a  prospective  juror.” — NashviHi 
(Tenn.)  Banner. 

m 

“McCarthy’s  flashlight  picked  up 
the  body  and  the  Fire  Department 
was  called.” — Waterbary  (Conn.) 
American. 

■ 

‘The  body  was  found  in  an 
automobile.  A  horse  went  from 
the  exhaust  pipe  into  the  driver's 
compartment.”  —  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News-Pilot. 


“He  was  arrested  when  he  tried 
to  outdistance  a  police  bruiser  on 
horseback.”  —  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe. 


“He  was  recently  promoted  to 
nighty  duty  in  the  E>etectivc  Bu¬ 
reau.”  —  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 
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Booth  Michigan  Newspapers 
cover  a  higger  grocery  store 
market  than  you’ll  find  in 
any  on^  of  36  entire  states! 

(1952  Sales  Management  Survey  of(B%ying  Power) 

TOTAL  Bo4tH 

ABC  NET  PAID, 
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•  BAV  ary 


A  1 


AJWIf  AABOn 


MCKSOir 


FOR  NEW  MARKET  FOlDERmnm|^|||£OJF^Fft»^.  H.  Ku<h, 
MO  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  •  The 

John  E.  Lott  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  ll,ljr^nperior  7-4680 


BOOTH 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  >  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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On  Earth  Peace . . . 
Good  Will 
Towards  Men 

Every  day  the  people  who  put  out 
our  newspapers  strengthen  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  simple,  ancient  words 
that  express  the  fervent  hope  of  free 
men  everywhere. 

For  e\ery  day,  they  try  to  help 
people  know  their  world  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  and  understand  their  fellow-men 
a  little  better. 

So,  as  the  year’s  end  approaches, 
the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P,  thank¬ 
ful  for  America’s  free  press,  offer 
to  newspaper  people  from  copy  boys 
to  publishers  their  sincereset  wishes 
for  a 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

A  &  P  Food  Stores 


Our  l^eacleri  ^au  ^ 

continued  from  page  2  and  author  of  a  letter  on  the  Bra- 1 

debacle.  It  seems  to  make  a  dif-  press  which  appeared  in  I 

r  u  .u  -1  E&P  for  Sept.  13.  ! 

ference  whether  one  w, ns  or  loses.  Morrison  makes  theJ 

A  ceremony  of  eu  ogy  for  Elijah  I 

Lovejoy  was  held  after  the  election 

under  SDC  auspices  at  Alton  lilt-  threatened  in  Brazil  by  the  com- 
no.s,  where  Lovejoy  was  killed  a  newspapers  edited  bv 

century  and  more  ago  m  defense  ,he  government,  such  as  A  Mank 
of  the  free  press  Lovejoy  was  the  ^  by  newspaper J 

1837  version  of  a  New  Dealer  supposedly  financed  by  the  govern- 
consistently  anti  the  status  quo,  the  cental  bank,  the  Banco  do  Brazil 
protagonist  of  a  political  philoso-  ^hich  category  he  would  place 
phy  so  deal  to  the  hearts  of  the  evening  Ultima  Horn,  to  which  ^ 
present-day  do-gooders  and  re-  newspaper  that  bank  is  supposed  i 
formers.  Unfortunately  for  him  he  to  have  loaned  some  $40,000,000.  ' 
lived  at  a  time  when  those  who  dis-  b)  The  freedom  of  the  press  in 
agreed  with  him  took  direct  ac-  Rrazil  is  threatened  hv  the  far-* 


uvea  at  a  time  when  those  who  dis-  b)  The  freedom  of  the  press  in  I 
agreed  with  him  took  direct  ac-  Brazil  is  threatened  by  the  fact 
tion.  fcxlay  they  call  the  editor  of  the  government’s  controlling 
vile  names  over  the  telephone  or  ifie  importation  of  newsprint, 
write  him  indignant  letters.  But  I ,  c)  The  freedom  of  the  press  in 
quote  a  paragraph  written  by  this  Brazil  is  threatened  by  the  pos- 


same  Rev.  Lovejoy  before  he  died 
on  November  7,  1837: 

“As  long  as  1  am  an  American 
citizen  and  as  long  as  American 


sibility  of  a  forced  increase  in 
salary  of  newspaper  employes  and 
printing  technicians, 
d)  I  he  publishers  find  them- 


blood  runs  in  these  veins,  1  shall  selves  unable  to  absorb  these 
hold  myself  at  liberty  to  speak,  to  salary  boosts  because  they  claim 
write,  and  to  publish  whatever  1  to  have  already  reached  their 
please,  being  amenable  to  the  laws  ceiling  on  advertising  revenue. 


of  my  country  for  the  same. 

I  underscore:  “.  .  .  to  pit 
whatever  I  please.  .  .  .” 


the  same.”  e)  -And  finally,  Mr.  Morrison 

.  .  to  publish  claims  that  this  situation  has  be- 
.  .”  come  more  acute  with  the  appear- 


1  am  not  aware  that  even  the  unce  of  Ultima  Horn,  which  wa' 
most  rampant  Fair  Dealers  say  launched  immediately  after  the 
that  the  conduct  of  the  .American  re-election  of  Getulio  Vargas  to 
newspapers  they  propose  to  invest!-  llic  presidency.  His  assumption  of 
gate,  in  any  way  violated  the  laws  olfice  took  place  on  Jan.  31,  1951 
of  the  country.  If  there  are  such  ^  Recognized  Aulhurih 

they  are  trespassing  on  a  dangerous  Mr.  Morrison  affirms  that:  li 
area  pertaining  to  freedom  of  the  the  Bank  of  Brazil  forced  the 


press.  Diario  Carioea,  a  morning  ncw>- 

I  am  not  apprehensive  over  the  paper  of  Rio,  to  sell  its  plant  to 
“deterioration”  of  the  American  (Continued  on  page  72) 

press.  If  there  are  instances  of  . . . . . .  . 

bias  which  permeated  news  cover-  '■ '''''I'”''. J.:!l,Ni,:lii.i;.l.ll!l...!L..i:a^^L. 

age,  the  individual  cases  may  well  C’T/ 
be  handled  locally  with  the  pub-  hcH  ••• 
lisher  suffering  such  penalty,  if  any, 

as  he  deserves.  i  e.\rs  Auo — Ihomas  Nas.. 

It  is  not  the  duty  or  the  right  of  famous  cartoonist,  died  ot 

SDC  or  any  other  group  to  ride  fever  at  Guayaquil,  Ecua 

herd  on  the  profession.  Twenty-five  shortly  after  becoming  L. 

or  more  years  ago,  the  American  Consul-General  there.  ...  ^  ^ 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  with 

a  general  membership  much  more  advertising  in^November. 
mature  than  SDC,  burnt  its  fingers  ...  «  \r  bh- 


of  advertising  in  November. 


30  Ye.srs  Ago — Herbert  Ba;- 


when  It  tried  to  police  one  of  its  ,  f 

.  I.  L  .  -  I  ard  Swope,  New  York  Ror/fl  ev 

members.  It  has  never  tried  it  iL  -  - 


again,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  write  this  not  as  the  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  but  as  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  who  is  the  forty-sixth  in  the 
nation.  I  became  a  member  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  1912. 

Louis  LaCoss 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Report  from  Brazil: 

Ultima  Hora's  Story 

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  struggle 
for  freedom  of  the  press  it  some- 


ecutive  editor,  says  in  interview: 
“1  regard  journalism  as  a  priesll) 


10  Years  .Ago  —  War  notes 
WLB  orders  New  York  deliverer 
to  end  three-day  strike;  govern¬ 
ment  rationing  of  newsprint  plan¬ 
ned;  Lt.  Gen.  D.  D.  Eisenhow^' 
confers  with  newsmen  covering 
North  Africa  invasion. 

_ /4nJ  flou 

New  York  Times  reports  over 


times  happens  that  the  liberticides  600,000  lines  of  advertising  in  one  ] 
are  precisely  those  who  appear  to  issue.  .  .  .  President  Truman  says 
be  its  greatest  defenders.  Among  he  hopes  President  Eisenhowe* 
such  I  consider  H.  Stuart  Morri-  will  continue  White  House  ne"' 
son,  director  of  the  Brazil  Herald  conference  custom. 
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Did  YOUR  customers  buy  162,000,000  units  of  YOUR 
product  last  year?  Ours  did. 

Detroit  and  Michigan  people  bought  162,146,993 
copies  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  Free  Press  in  1951. 

We  submit  this  as  a  new  "picture”  of  circulation  in 
terms  of  "wantability.”  It  is  a  clue  to  the  volume  and 
the  value  of  Free  Press  appeal  to  readers  in  every  walk 
of  life.  It  suggests,  too,  the  truly  amazing  coverage  of 
readers  available  through  the  Free  Press  and  the  out¬ 
standing  sales  opportunity  made  possible  for  advertisers 
who  use  our  columns. 

This  is  no  "static”  audience,  but  one  that  continues 
to  grow'.  For  The  Free  Press  has  shown  A  LARGER 
INCREASE  IN  ITS  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  IN 
THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS  THAN  EITHER  OF  THE 
TWO  OTHER  DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS.* 

This  ever-growing  audience  which  has  been  won 
over  by  creativeness,  resourcefulness  and  innovation  in 
its  news  and  editorial  columns  clearly  spotlights  The 
Free  Press  today  as  top  rank  medium  for  advertisers 
anxious  to  get  maximum  results  from  their  linage. 


*ABC  Statement  For  12  Months  Ending  March  31 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHIK 

"AAMRICA’S  MOST  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER" 
STORY,  RROOKS  AND  FINLIY— NATIONAL  RIPRISINTATIVIS 

editor  <S  PU  B  LIS  H  ER  for  December  13.  1952 
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•  She  s  in  Massachusetts — in  a  market  where 
people  have  a  king  size  appetite  for  soluble  coffee. 
She  buys  twice  as  much  as  her  sisters  in  an  etfually 
populous  area  farther  west. 

Why  such  a  difference? 

Elach  market  has  its  own  local  peculiarities. 
Consumption  and  buying  habits  differ — region  by 
region,  state  by  state,  city  by  city,  jiroduct  by 
product  and  business  by  business. 

All  of  which  indicates  that 
the  nation  is  a  patchwork  mar¬ 
ket,  where  you  can  easily  waste 
your  advertising  dollars  unless  you  take  advantage 
of  the  flexibility  of  newspapers. 

Use  the  ad  medium  that  lets  you  put  sales 
pressure  where  pressure  does  the  most  good. 
Consider  the  State  your  business  is  in  —  and 
advertise  accordingly. 

We  may  have  information  that  can  help  you 
get  the  biggest  sales  returns  from  each  and  every 
one  of  your  markets.  Write  or  ’phone. 

Bureau  oj Advertising, — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  570  Lexington  ,\ve..  New 
York  22,  PLaza  9-6262  —  360  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  STate  2-8681 — 240  Montgonjery  St., 
San  Francisco  4,  EXbrook  2-8530. 
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Mills  Say  Column- Width 
Saving  May  Be  Illusory 


Newsprint  Production  Affected, 
Added  Cost  Would  Be  Passed  On 

A  WARNING  to  newspaper  publishers  that  the 
movement  toward  narrower  pages  (the  llV^-pica  col¬ 
umn  standard)  may  fail  to  accomplish  the  anticipated 
saving  in  newsprint  costs  comes  from  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  in  this  article.  The  producers’ 
views  were  sought  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  round  out 
the  discussion  of  the  problem.^ 

Reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  mills,  with  a  resultant 
pass-along  of  higher  manufacturing  costs,  looms  as  a 
definite  possibility,  states  Mr.  Savage,  who  wrote  this 
article  in  collaboration  with  Robert  M.  Fowler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association. 

The  main  conclusion  is  that  “the  apparent  saving  in 
publishers’  newsprint  cost  may  prove  to  be  illusory.” 

By  J.  M.  Savage 

Secretary,  Newsprint  Association  ol  Canada 


The  effect  of  riduced  column 
width  on  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  is  a  complex,  many- 
sided  problem. 

There  may  be  many  factors  af¬ 
fecting  it  which  do  not  relate  in 
any  way  to  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint.  For  example,  there 
may  be  important  improvements 
in  the  clarity  of  printing  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  the  adoption  of 
a  standard  column  width.  There 
may  be  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  existing  press-rooms  and  in  the 
<lesip  of  new  presses.  There  may 
be  important  economic  gains  for 
publishers  in  adopting  a  narrower 
horizontal  measure  with  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  determined  by  vertical 
measure. 

With  these  and  other  publish¬ 
ing  phases  of  the  problem,  the 
manufacturers  of  newsprint  can 
have  no  direct  knowledge,  and  no 
useful  comments  can  be  made 
about  them  in  this  article.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  it  can  be  said  that 
a  more  complete  description  of 
these  other  factors  than  has  yet 
appeared  would  assist  newsprint 
manufacturers  and  others  in  asses¬ 
sing  the  whole  subject  of  column 
Width  and  page  size  reduction. 
Willing  to  Work  Out  Plans 
If  publishers  will  gain  real  ad¬ 
vantages  from  reductions  in  col¬ 
umn  width,  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  will  gladly  go  along 
with  changes  their  customers  de¬ 
sire.  Past  performance  has  shown 
their  willingness  and  ability  to 

editor 


make  adjustments  in  roll  sizes 
when  called  upon  to  provide  for 
their  customers’  needs.  Gradual 
reduction  of  page  widths  and  of 
newsprint  roll  widths  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  in  fact 
since  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  and  accounts  for  much 
of  the  variation  in  width  of  news¬ 
print  machines  built  from  time  to 
time  to  accomnnodate  rolls  of  the 
size  then  in  general  use. 

Throughout  their  history  the 
mills  have  made  every  effort  to 
provide  sizes  desired  by  publish¬ 
ers  and  without  doubt  they  will 
always  try  to  work  out  plans  to 
meet  their  customers’  wishes.  In 
the  changes  now  proposed,  there 
will  be  mechanical  problems  at 
the  mills  in  adjusting  production 
plans  and  making  narrower  news¬ 
print  rolls  on  existing  machines 
whose  frame  widths  are  fixed  and 
capable  of  only  minor  variations. 
Moreover  in  adapting  to  new  cus¬ 
tomer  desires,  there  may  be  some 
inescapable  results  in  terms  of 
production  losses  and  increases  in 
newsprint  manufacturing  costs. 

.4  Simplified  Example 
To  take  a  simplified  example, 
suppose  there  is  a  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  making  a  strip  of  paper 
192"  wide.  That  strip  can  be  cut 
into  three  rolls  each  64"  wide  and 
the  machine  achieves  perfect  trim. 
Each  week,  operating  for  six  full 
days  at  a  speed  of,  say,  1,250  feet 
per  minute,  a  mammoth  strip  of 
paper  16  feet  wide  and  10,800,000 


feet  or  more  than  2,00t)  miles 
long  finds  its  way  from  this  paper 
machine  to  the  press-rooms,  with 
maximum  production  of  usable 
newsprint  at  minimum  cost. 

Suppose  now  the  customers 
served  by  this  machine  all  change 
their  roll  widths  to  60  inches.  The 
strip  of  paper  coming  from  the 
machine  now  has  to  be  cut  into 
three  rolls  with  a  total  width  of 
180"  or  15  feet,  and  there  is  left 
over  an  unwanted  and  generally 
unusable  little  strip  12  inches  wide 
and  10,800,000  feet  or  over  2.000 
miles  long. 

Occasionally  some  customer  can 
be  found  for  this  very  narrow  roll 
but  generally  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  beaters,  reduced  to  pulp 
and  passed  through  the  machine 
again.  The  result  is  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction,  reduced  efficiency  of  the 
paper  machine  and  higher  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  for  the  newsprint 
actually  taken  by  publishers. 
Under  existing  conditions  this  loss 
of  production  cannot  be  made  up 
by  longer  or  faster  operation  be¬ 
cause  the  machine  is  already  op¬ 
erating  continuously  on  full  time 
and  at  top  speed. 

Waste  Is  a  Problem 

In  a  simplified  case  such  as  this, 
there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  by  the  mill  or  the  customers 
to  reduce  the  waste  that  results 
from  a  change  in  page  width.  But 
all  Canadian  newsprint  machines 
are  not  exactly  190"  wide.  In  fact 
for  the  138  machines  at  39 
Canadian  mills,  there  are  63  dif¬ 
ferent  maximum  trim  widths, 
ranging  from  80  to  296  inches. 
Sometimes,  the  waste  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  rearrangement  of  the 
roll  sizes  produced  simultaneously 
on  any  machine. 

This  is  a  problem  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturer  involving  the 
number  and  widths  of  his  news¬ 
print  machines  and  the  number  of 
different  sizes  and  proportion  of 
each,  including  rolls  of  fractional 
size,  which  are  wanted  by  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  must  work  out  con¬ 
tinuously  for  each  machine  the 
combination  of  customers’  sizes 
which  will  give  the  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  of  saleable  newsprint  and 
in  this  process  the  close  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  customers  can  be  very 
helpful,  particularly  if  they  are 
able  to  use  varying  proportions  of 
rolls  of  three-quarters  or  one-half 
of  their  full  size. 


Cleveland  Dailies 
Go  to  7c  Per  Copy 

Cleveland — rl  ncrease  in  the 
prices  for  Cleveland’s  three  daily 
newspapers  became  effective  Dec. 

8. 

The  Press,  the  Ncms  and  the 
Plain  Dealer  went  from  5c  at  the 
newsstands  to  7c.  with  home  deliv¬ 
ery  rates  going  from  30c  per  six- 
day  week  to  42c.  The  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer  remains  at  20c  per 
copy. 

.4chievement  of  best  possible 
trim,  which  means  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  minimum  cost,  is 
often  difficult.  It  is  particularly 
hard  for  a  mill  with  only  a  few 
machines  of  about  the  same  width 
when  its  customers  make  changes 
in  their  roll  sizes  or  insist  on  a 
very  large  proportion  of  full-sized 
rolls. 

.4  larger  company  with  several 
mills  and  many  machines  of  dif¬ 
ferent  widths  has  more  scope 
for  re-arrangement  of  production 
schedules  but  is  faced  with  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex  problem  in 
working  out  the  best  schedule 
from  a  very  large  number  of  pos¬ 
sible  arrangements.  For  some 
mills  a  reduction  in  customers’ 
roll  size  is  likely  to  be  helpful, 
for  others  it  is  likely  to  be  harm¬ 
ful  and  for  some  it  may  only 
necessitate  a  revision  of  operating 
plans  with  little  or  no  effect  upon 
volume  of  production. 

Can't  Compute  Ideal  M'idth 

It  is  not  possible  to  calculate 
the  effect  on  the  whole  Canadian 
industry  of  a  reduction  in  column 
width  such  as  has  been  proposed 
by  the  AN  PA  Committee.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  compute  an 
ideal  roll  width  for  all  Canadian 
mills.  The  wide  variety  of  exist¬ 
ing  machine  widths  in  Canada, 
which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  makes  such  calculations 
out  of  the  question. 

The  number  of  different  widths 
of  rolls  which  the  companies  are 
called  upon  to  make  is  almost  in¬ 
finite.  considering  the  variety  of 
sizes  and  fractional  sizes  used  by 
North  American  publishers,  the 
greater  variety  of  sizes  but  much 
smaller  volume  provided  for  news¬ 
papers  in  overseas  countries  and 
the  relatively  small  quantity  of 
newsprint  which  is  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Even  if  tonnage  could  be  inter¬ 
changed  between  all  mills,  ignor¬ 
ing  contracts  and  geographic  lo- 
c-ition.  and  the  problem  reduced 
to  one  of  mathematics,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  like  the  Univac 
iConrinned  on  page  78) 
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Pentagon  Lays  Down 
Exclusive  Query  Rules 


By  lames  J.  Butler 


Washingion — The  Department 
of  Defense  has  laid  down  a  rule 
governing  the  protection  of  as¬ 
sumed  “exclusive  rights”  to  stories 
originated  by  a  reporter's  query. 

Routine  or  feature  matter  is 
covered  by  a  limited  right  but 
when  broad  national  interest  is 
involved  the  facts  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  released. 

The  declaration  by  .Andrew 
Berding.  director  of  information, 
was  prompted  by  a  complaint  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  that  one  of 
its  reporters  (John  H.  Thompson) 
ran  a  first  story  on  an  Army-Air 
Force  light  aircraft  agreement  but 
the  official  follow-up  was  made  a 
subject  of  general  press  conference 
discussion. 

Washington  correspondents  and 
their  newspapers  have  long  await¬ 
ed  guidance  on  what  their  rights 
are  in  such  circumstances.  Mr. 
Berding  gave  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  in  a  letter  to  Lloyd 
Norman  of  the  Tribune: 

“First.  I’d  like  to  divide  all 
stories  into  two  categories.  One  is 
the  feature,  or  minor  news  story, 
involving  no  news  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  or  great  security.  The  other 
is  the  story  concerning  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  transcendent  importance 
or  great  security. 

“1  am  quite  willing  to  see  a  cor¬ 
respondent  guaranteed  exclusivity 
on  the  first  type  of  story.  1  am 
most  unwilling  to  see  him  guar¬ 
anteed  exclusivity  on  the  second 
type.  The  story  of  the  Army-Air 
Force  light  plane  agreement  would 
certainly,  in  my  mind,  fall  in  the 
second  category.  (The  text  of  the 
agreement,  which  you  asked  for, 
was  classified.) 

“I  cannot  believe  that,  in  the 
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case  of  stories  which  are  of  such 
importance  that  they  involve  the 
national  interest,  any  correspond¬ 
ent  has  ‘first  priority  and  exclus¬ 
ive  rights,’  and  that  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  have 
the  right  or  obligaiton  to  grant 
him  such  rights. 

“The  mere  fact  that  a  reporter 
has  come  into  possession,  however 
he  did  so,  of  a  given  set  of  im¬ 
portant  facts,  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  classified,  or  has  skillfully  de¬ 
duced  the  right  conclusion  about 
a  given  outstanding  development 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  mean 
that  we  must  thereupon  give  him 
the  remaining  facts  concerning 
that  item,  or  show  him  the  classi¬ 
fied  documents  relating  to  it,  or 
give  him  exclusivity  concerning  it. 

Denies  Exclusion  Rights 

“I  must  continue  to  believe  that 
the  national  interest  has  rights 
over  and  above  those  you  ascribe 
to  the  correspondent.  1  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  right  of  all  the  press 
and  other  information  media  to 
have  an  important  story  is  para¬ 
mount  to  the  right  of  any  single 
correspondent  to  have  it. 

“You  use  the  phrase  ‘exclusive 
property  rights’  with  regard  to  a 
news  story.  To  my  mind  there  are 
no  ‘exclusive  property  rights’  in 
the  news  of  a  development  which 
perhaps  has  involved  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
and  thousands  of  engineering 
hours.  At  the  moment  that  the 
question  of  security  in  the  release 
of  such  news  ceases  to  be  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  the  ‘exclusive 
property  rights’  in  that  news  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  public  as  a  whole, 
through  all  the  media  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Carried  to  its  logical  extreme, 
your  point  that  ‘the  reporter  who 
asks  about  some  news  story  first 
and  exclusively  has  first  priority 
and  exclusive  rights  to  that  story,’ 
would  have  meant  that,  when  the 
first  reporter  informe  J  us  recently 
he  knew  that  a  thermonuclear  de¬ 
vice  had  been  exploded  at  Eni- 
wetok,  we  should  thereupon  have 
been  obliged  to  give  him  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  story  and  guaran¬ 
teed  him  exclusivity  concerning  it. 
We  did  receive  such  a  query.  If 
we  had  followed  your  rule  we 
should  have  automatically  guar¬ 
anteed  him  exclusivity,  so  far  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  was 
concerned,  on  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  historic  event  of  the 
year.  1  wonder  what  the  rest  of 
the  press  would  have  said  to  that. 

“By  way  of  further  example,  1 
feel  sure  that,  as  an  American, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that,  if  a 
correspondent  came  to  know  that 
a  new  ytpe  of  guided  missile  had 
been  perfected  and  successfully 


tested,  we  are  not  obliged  either  to 
release  to  him  a  description  of  the 
missile  or  to  guarantee  him  any 
exclusivity  whatever. 

“Let  me  restate  my  position, 
therefore,  as  follows: 

“When  a  correspondent  ‘asks 
about  some  news  story  first  and 
exclusively,’  and  the  story  is  in 
the  category  of  news  of  transcend¬ 
ent  importance  or  great  secur¬ 
ity.  .  .  . 

“1.  We  will  not  guarantee  him 
‘first  priority  and  exclusivity  rights 
to  that  story.’ 

“2.  If  in  the  opinion  of  our  top 
people  it  is  vital  to  the  national 
security  or  in  the  paramount  in¬ 
terest  of  the  nation  to  withhold 
the  facts,  we  will  do  so. 

“3.  If  in  the  opinion  of  our  top 
people  it  does  not  vitally  preju¬ 
dice  security  to  disclose  the  facts, 
we  will  do  so  ‘across  the  board,’ 
that  is,  simultaneously  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  media.” 


Swope  Favors 
Consultation 
Security  News 


Ne 
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Press  and  TV 
Hove  Field  Day 
As  HST  Fumes 


Washington  —  The  kind  of 
White  House  news  conference  re¬ 
porters  dream  about  was  served 
up  to  them  Thursday  (Dec.  11) 
when  President  Truman  pulled  out 
all  stops  to  lash  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  a  demagogue  and  to  ac¬ 
cuse  General  MacArthur  of  not 
acting  as  a  decent  man  might  be 
expected  to  act. 

Throughout,  the  President  hit 
Mac  harder  than  he  did  Ike. 

The  conference  took  on  circus 
aspects.  Lifting  prohibitions  long 
enforced,  still  cameramen,  news¬ 
reel  operators,  and  TV  representa¬ 
tives  were  admitted.  There  was 
everything  but  a  “live”  telecast. 

Just  a  week  earlier  the  President 
told  newsmen  that  the  regular 
White  House  conference  was  a 
worthwhile  institution  in  Govern¬ 
ment  because  it  gives  the  Chief 
Executive  an  opportunity  to  bring 
his  views  to  the  public.  He  hoped 
his  successor  would  continue  the 
practice. 

Mr.  Truman  conceded  he  had 
enjoyed  the  meetings  with  reporters 
in  the  last  seven  years.  His  remarks 
came  in  reply  to  a  question  wheth¬ 
er  he  might  become  a  columnist. 
No,  he  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  join  their  ranks  after 
all  the  harsh  things  he  had  said 
about  some. 

One  reporter  suggested  the  role 
of  columnist  would  enable  Mr. 
Truman  to  cover  Eisenhower  con¬ 
ferences.  By  that  time,  he  said,  he 
will  have  had  enough  of  press 
conferences. 


Cash  for  Vets 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  addition  to  its  Christmas  Good- 
fellows  and  its  earlier  “Gifts  for 
Korean  GI’s,”  has  asked  its  read¬ 
ers  to  contribute  cash  to  600  war 
veterans  at  Hines  Hospital. 
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Herbert  Bayard  Swope  favors  i 
system  of  government-press  con¬ 
sultation  on  news  releases  wher: 
the  subject  is  actually  conceme; 
with  national  security. 

The  onetime  New  York  Work 
editor  has  stated  his  position  in  i 
letter  to  James  S.  Pope,  chairma: 
of  the  ASNE  Freedom  of  Inform¬ 
ation  Committee. 

In  a  Lovejoy  Memorial  addres' 
at  Colby  College  last  month,  Mr 
Pope  said  that  Mr.  Swope  had 
revealed  “a  profound  misunde; 
standing”  of  the  committee’s  work 
when  he  questioned  whether  fret- 
dom  of  information  might  no; 
jeopardize  security. 

Mr.  Swope’s  letter  to  the  Lou 
isville  editor  stated: 

“If  I  am  the  victim  of  misunder 
standing,  it  is  wholly  due  to  your 
inability  to  make  clear  your  pur 
pose. 

10  Agree  with  Him 

“My  letter  was  postulated  on 
your  comment  on  the  subject  of 
unrestricted  news  flow,  and  let  rrc 
add  that  I  received  something  like 
10  letters  from  prominent  mem 
bers  of  the  ASNE  (of  which 
am  proud  to  have  been  a  founder) 
agreeing  with  my  attitude. 

“The  two  things  that  I  objected 
to  were  the  detailed  plans  tha: 
were  printed  regarding  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  construction  in 
Carolina  and  blueprints  of  anothe; 
plant,  of  similar  importance,  be 
ing  erected  in  Ohio. 

“I  think  you  take  too  mucii 
credit  for  the  profession  when  you 
say  the  press  proved  its  capacit; 
to  safeguard  national  security  by 
effectively  operating  a  completely 
voluntary  censorship  in  World 
War  II.’  It  wasn’t  wholly  effective 
There  were  a  number  of  very 
serious  breaks.  Two  of  them  wet: 
before  Grand  Juries.  I  was  fait 
iliar  with  them  because  I  was  per 
sonal  consultant  to  Secretary 
Patterson  at  the  time.  And,  too. 
the  press  had  the  long  experience 
and  practical  wisefom  of  Byron 
Price  for  guidance. 

WaiiLs  Understanding 
“There  need  be  no  quarrel  be 
tween  us:  all  1  want  is  to  have  an 
understanding  as  to  what  should 
or  shouldn’t  be  printed;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  first  page  hydrogen 
demonstration  is  a  case  in  point.  1 
wouldn’t  have  printed  that  even 
if  some  fathead  in  the  governtnen! 
made  a  formal  release. 

“Competition  is  too  hot  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  expect  the  papers  to  re¬ 
frain  from  biting  into  a  juicy 
newsplum.  It  is  better  for  govern¬ 
ment,  after  consultation,  with  > 
press  committee,  to  determi^ 
what  should  or  should  not  be 
printed,  provided  that  the  subject 
under  appraisal  is  actually  con¬ 
cerned  with  National  Security.” 
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I  Newspapers  of  Deep  South 
Liberalize  Negro  Policies 


Survey  Shows  Significant  Change 

In  News  Style,  Pictures,  Personnel 

By  Robert  W.  Brown 

Editor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 

More  than  one-half  of  34  Deep  The  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press 
South  daily  newspapers  responding  Register,  serving  a  population  ap- 
to  a  survey  are  using  the  titles  proximately  50-50  white  and  col- 
“Miss”  and  “Mrs.”  in  referring  to  ored,  has  six  Negro  correspond- 
Negroes,  and  some  of  them  are  ents  on  a  string  basis.  Managing 
using  the  title  “Mr.”  Editor  Harry  B.  Abernethy  wrote 

Eleven  of  the  34  have  a  daily  that  while  the  newspaper  has  not 
or  weekly  column  of  Negro  news,  been  using  the  courtesy  titles,  he 
six  have  a  daily  or  weekly  page  is  finding  the  policy  “increasingly 
devoted  to  the  Negro  community,  difficult  to  follow,  and  we  are 
and  all  but  four  use  pictures  of  considering  a  change.  (The  Press 
Negroes  to  illustrate  news  or  fea-  Register  “integrates”  Negro  news, 
tures.  instead  of  separating  it  in  a  special 

These  facts  disclose  a  significant  column  or  on  a  page  designated 
change  in  attitudes  of  the  press  for  the  purpose.) 
toward  the  Negro  in  the  last  dec-  Editor  Marian  D.  Gaines,  Pen- 
ade.  They  also  indicate  that  a  sacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal,  ar- 
new  field  for  Negro  professionals  gues  for  “integration”  as  against 
is  opening  in  the  Deep  South —  “segregation”  of  Negro  news.  The 
that  of  journalism.  News-Journal  uses  the  titles,  and 

10  Have  Negro  Reporters  also  stresses  Negro  pictures  when 

Ten  of  the  34  newsoaoers  have  published  in  a  “con- 

•m-,,  structive”  sense.  The  use  of  photos 


Negro  reporters  on  their  staffs 
Four  are  contemplating  adding  a 


showing  Negroes  in  constructive 
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•  vu.  uuuu.g  -  activities,  by  thc  Way,  has  become 

N.^o  -,ua,[fi«i-  for  fbo  work.  ~Srs,'"r''Jor,%  "S 
The  survey  questionnaire  was  tn  . 

‘We  refuse  to  print  special  col- 

social  and  economic,  as  well  as 

journalistic,  factors  in  the  new  T""  if 

trend  toward  a  more  liberal  treat-  ^egro  news  shou  d  stand  on  Us 
ment  of  the  colored  community.  according  to  ^ 

Socially,  it  was  developed  that  Barnes  wrote.  Most  newsfmpers 
^  A*  With  sDecial  pascs  do  not  go  to 
mauprating  ‘JbscrilJrf.  Thus  whites  do 

liberal  Negro  news  policies  have 

had  few  or  TO  protests  from  white  know  of  the  good  activities 
subscribers.  (One  newspaper  re-  Negro  citizens, 
ported  that  all  of  its  complaints  Policies  Detailed 

had  originated  in  the  composing  State-by-state,  here  are  some  of 

room.)  the  findings  (reporting,  of  course. 

And  economically,  there  was  a  only  on  those  newspapers  which 
close  and  not  unexpected  correla-  responded  to  the  questionnaire): 
tkm  between  a  progressive  Negro  Alabama 

news  policy  and  the  number  of  Anniston  Star — Publishes  Sun- 
Negro  subscribers.  In  one  instance,  day  Negro  news  column,  using 
however,  a  newspaper  reported  titles,  publishes  photos  of  Negroes 
objections  from  advertisers  who  in  constructive  activities;  employs 
did  not  want  their  ads  appearing  Negro  to  run  Sunday  column, 
on  pages  carrying  columns  of  Ne-  Birmingham  News — Carries  dai- 
gro  news.  |y  Negro  news  column,  using 

Considering  a  Change  titles;  publishes  constructive  pho- 

Some  of  the  comments  accom-  employs  Negro  to  handle 

panying  the  survey  were  interest-  (straight  salary),  and  provides 
ing  and  revealing  of  the  new  him  with  Negro  news  service, 
•bought  in  the  Deep  South.  Dothan  Eagle  —  Runs  weekly 
“Frankly,”  wrote  Publisher  H.  M.  Negro  news  column,  uses  titles 
Ayers,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  “I  both  in  column  and  ROP,  pub- 
•hink  it  is  rather  stupid  for  us  not  fishes  constructive  photos,  and  em- 
•o  use  the  word  ‘Mr.’  or  ‘Mrs.’  in  ploys  Negro  (space  rate)  to 
all  c^es,  as  it  is  difficult  fully  to  handle  column, 
identify  a  person  when  this  is  not  Montgomery  Advertiser  —  Car- 
•kJne.”  (The  Star  carries  a  Sun-  ries  daily-weekly  Negro  news  page 
Negro  news  column,  edited  which  goes  to  Negro  subscribers 
hy  a  Negro  with  “full  free  rein,”  only,  with  titles  used  on  this  page, 
^d  runs  “pictures  of  prominent  News  of  “sufficient  interest”  is 
Negroes  occasionally.”)  picked  up  for  white  edition.  Negro 
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photos  used  in  white  edition  only 
in  exceptional  cases.  Employs  Ne¬ 
gro  to  handle  page  (salary). 

Selma  Times-Journal — Publishes 
daily  Negro  news  column,  using 
titles  in  column  only,  uses  photos 
ROP  on  features  or  constructive 
news,  employs  Negro  for  column 
(salary). 

Tuscaloosa  News — Uses  titles 
ROP,  with  ao  daily  or  weekly  col¬ 
umn  or  page,  uses  photos,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Stillman  college  activities, 
no  Negro  employed,  none  contem¬ 
plated. 

Arkansas 

El  Dorado  News — Has  no  Negro 
news  column  or  page,  does  not  use 
titles,  but  “encourages  Negroes  to 
give  us  news  of  their  activities  and 
occasionally  used  pictures,  has  no 
Negro  on  staff,  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  adding  one. 

Little  Rock  Gazette — No  col¬ 
umn  or  page,  uses  “Mrs.”  and 
“Mr.”  in  obits;  handles  pictures 
“without  discrimination”  ROP,  has 
no  Negro  on  staff,  but  contem¬ 
plates  employing  one. 

Texarkana  Gazette — Uses  titles 
ROP,  has  no  special  column  or 
page,  uses  constructive  art,  em¬ 
ploys  no  Negro  and  doesn’t  plan  to. 

Georgia 

A  ugiista  Chronicle  —  Dropped 
daily  page  which  went  to  Negroes 
only  in  favor  of  Sunday  page  to 
all  subscribers,  titles  used  on  page 
only,  employs  Negro  news  editor 
and  assistant,  with  office  main¬ 
tained  in  Negro  district.  Also 
publishes  daily  obit  column  for 
Negroes,  using  titles  therein. 

Negro  Page  for  30  Years 

Gainesville  Times  —  Uses  titles 
ROP,  no  special  column  or  page, 
publishes  constructive  art,  and  has 
“tried  to  obtain  a  Negro  correspon¬ 
dent  to  cover  community  and  do 
weekly  personal  column,  but  never 
found  a  “capable  person.” 

Macon  Telegraph  —  Has  carried 
a  Negro  news  page  for  30  years, 
going  to  Negro  subscribers  only, 
publishes  constructive  art  in  both 
editions,  but  uses  titles  only  on 
Negro  page.  Employs  Negro  edi¬ 
tor  for  stipulated  fee. 

Columbus  Ledger — Uses  titles 
ROP,  publishes  constructive  art, 
employs  no  Negro  but  contem¬ 
plates  doing  so. 

Thomasville  Times-Enlerprise — 
Uses  titles  ROP,  publishes  con¬ 
structive  art,  employs  no  Negro, 
no  plans  for  one. 

Louisiana 

Alexandria  Town  Talk  —  Does 
not  use  titles,  has  no  column  or 
page,  submits  photos  to  “ordi¬ 
nary  test  of  newsworthiness,”  em¬ 
ploys  no  Negro,  contemplates 
none. 


Mark  125th  Year 
Of  Negro  Press 

Chicago — A  dinner,  observing 
the  125th  aniversary  of  the  first 
American  Negro  newspaper,  was 
held  here,  Dec.  7.  The  meeting 
marked  the  opening  of  a  drive  by 
the  Chicago  Urban  League  to  raise 
S  100,000  for  a  new  headquarters. 

Enoc  Waters,  Jr.,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Defender,  told 
of  the  original  Negro  newspaper. 
Freedom’s  Journal,  started  in 
New  York  in  1827  by  John  B. 
Russwurm,  who  was  the  first  of 
his  race  to  receive  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  in  America. 

The  speaker  said  names  given 
to  early  newspapers  were  indica¬ 
tive  of  their  militant  character. 

Baton  Rouge  Advocate  and  State 
Times — Uses  titles  ROP,  usK  con¬ 
structive  art,  employs  no  Negro, 
contemplates  none. 

Mississippi 

Clarksdale  Press  Register — Does 
not  use  titles,  but  considering 
change,  publishes  weekly  Negro 
news  column  and  also  spot  news 
daily  ROP,  uses  constructive  art, 
and  employs  six  Negro  correspon¬ 
dents  (space  rate). 

Columbus  Commercial  Dispatch 
— Does  not  use  titles,  does  not  use 
pictures,  has  no  Negro  on  staff 
and  contemplates  none,  but  uses 
Negro  news  ROP  according  to 
newsworthiness. 

Greenville  Delta  Democrat  — 
Uses  titles  ROP,  carries  no  column 
or  page,  uses  constructive  art,  em¬ 
ploys  no  Negro  but  has  organized 
plan  of  covering  the  community, 
and  contemplates  hiring  Negro. 

Gulfport  Herald  —  Uses  title 
“Mts.”  ROP,  with  no  column  or 
page,  uses  pictures  of  Negroes  only 
in  sports  section,  has  no  Negro  on 
staff,  contemplates  none. 

Florida 

Lakeland  Ledger — Not  presently 
using  titles  or  running  special  page 
or  column,  but  using  sports  pic¬ 
tures  and  newsworthy  items  ROP. 
“Our  paper  is  expanding  and  we 
plan  to  give  organized  weekly  cov¬ 
erage  to  Negroes  eventually,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  special  page,  including 
pictures,”  reports  Editor  Harris 
G.  Sims. 

Miami  Herald — Uses  title  “Mrs.” 
ROP,  has  no  special  column  or 
page  but  “is  studying  steps  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  coverage  of  Negro  news” 
.  .  .  finds  Negro  leaders  feeling 
that  separate  column  or  page  “is 
carrying  segregation  into  the  news¬ 
paper.”  Covers  newsworthy  Negro 
events,  includes  Negro  schools  in 
annual  Herald  Essay  Contest  and 
contest  winners  met  with  white  at 
presentation  luncheon  this  year 
with  no  complaints.  In  time, 
might  employ  Negro  reporter. 

Constructive  Art 

Pensacola  News-Journal  —  Uses 
titles  ROP,  no  column  or  page, 
uses  constructive  art,  employs  no 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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THREE  REPORTERS  .  .  .  THREE  ENGINES— Riding  aboard  MATS 
Constellation  No.  11609  high  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Bub  Considinc 
of  INS,  Don  Whitehead  of  AP,  and  Merriinan  Smith  of  INS  haven’t 
a  care  in  the  \%orld  except  to  keep  the  American  public  informed 
about  every  phase  of  President-Elect  Eisenhower’s  dramatic  and  his¬ 


toric  visit  to  Korea  ,  .  .  and  the  sudden  news  that  their  big  plane  ■ 
cruising  into  Wake  Island  on  three  out  of  four  motors.  Five  houis 
late,  they  caught  up  with  Ike’s  party  on  Iwo  Jima  and  “hot  dinner  ii 
quonset  hut,  officers  mess  and  to  bed.”  Up  at  daybreak  to  report  Ike’s 
ascent  of  Mount  Suribachi  in  a  jeep  (re-enacted  by  special  request). 


POKER  FACED  Jim  Hagerty,  the  General's  press  secretary,  shuffles 
the  cards  and  chuckles  to  himself  at  the  wa>  he  and  the  reporters  kept 
a  secret  since  Nov.  13  when  he  advised  the  “seiert  few”  at  Augusta 
to  “get  the  shots"  for  cholera,  etc.  An  unidentified  player  (aces  back- 
to-back)  takes  the  dough. 

10 


FILM  FOOTAGE  is  the  only  thing  on  the  mind  of  Dave  Oliver,  Pathc 
News,  while  relaxing.  (Vleanwhile  Merrinian  Smith  is  writing  in  hb 
diary:  “Colder  than  the  devil.  Two  more  people  than  bunks  on  our 
plane,  so  I  blew  up  my  air  mattress  and  picked  out  a  bench  in  the 
men’s  room.  Fairly  pleasant.” 
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The  Press  Stays  Close  to  Ike 
And  'Plays  Ball'  with  Blackout 

reporters  covering  Eisenhower  headquarters  and  writing  of  daily 
“conferences”  at  his  residence  were  all  part  of  the  voluntary  censor* 
ship  scheme  helping  to  protect  the  next  Prsident  on  his  promised  trip 
to  Korea.  Once  his  plane  was  out  of  range  of  enemy  aircraft  the  news 
dam  burst;  thousands  of  words  flowed  from  Seoul  and  Tokyo— many 
that  had  been  written  and  kept  ‘*on  ice.”  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett 
doffed  an  official  hat:  '“We  very  much  appreciate  .  .  .  the  scit-restraint 
and  help  of  the  press.”  Counting  the  days  until  the  press  corps  re¬ 
turned  home,  news  chiefs  wondered  wlio'd  foot  the  bill — an  estimated 
$47,000  for  the  press  plane  alone. 

it2ji«iiii;iiiiiiiii»  . . 


OUTSIDE  THE  PALACE  where  Ike  called  on  President  Rhee  as  a 
matter  of  protocol,  Ernest  Hoberecht,  U.P.'s  veteran  Far  East  expert, 
does  the  narration  while  Tom  McAllen  makes  movie  newsreel. 


QUICK  CHANGE  in  costume  was  effected  by  newsmen  in  Korea. 
Bill  Purdom  (U.P.)  wears  accredited  outfit  (at  left),  then  sports  fur 
hat  with  flopping  earlaps  (at  right)  while  waiting  for  very  VIPs. 


for  caption  writers  two  the  newsmen — Frank  \ 

InAoski  Everett  Holies  a  shot  of  a 

British  sergeant's  frozen  mustache.  General  icicles  the 

officers’  compound;  everyone  shifted  into  winter  underwear  and  there 

was  an  Icy  glaze  on  the  rice  paddles.  OPERATION  JUST-ONE-VIORE  calls  for  Frank  Jurkoski,  INS  p<wl 

_ .  Ill  I  I  —  photographer,  to  load  up  with  bulbs.  He  won  job  on  the  toss  of  a  coin. 


BRIEFi'mq  of  ahead  occu-  HELPFUL  Hagerty, 

PKs  Don  Whitehead  and  Jim  Hag-  at  reporting  himself  and  at  ban- 
<>ty,  both  still  a  little  ‘“war  weary”  dling  the  press  for  Tom  Dewey, 

from  the  rush  of  the  political  cam-  offers  an  assist  to  Bob  Considine  IT'S  TIME  TO  RELAX  and  Smith  and  Considine  amuse  each  other 

and  Ike's  newsy  vacation,  on  a  “new  lead”  that's  shaping.  with  tales  of  that  night  of  jitters  before  dawn  rendezvous  for  takeoff. 
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Trammell  Third  Man’ 
In  Knight-Cox  Station 


By  Jerry  Walker 


Undaunted  by  the  expressed 
reluctance  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  accept 
the  merger  of  competing  interests 
at  face  value  as  a  “marriage”  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity, 
the  Knight  and  Cox  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  asked  official  approval  this 
week  for  joint  operation  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  Miami. 

The  FCC  had  just  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  at  Elmira 
and  Coming,  N.  Y.  that  they 
would  have  to  make  more  of  a 
showing,  at  a  public  hearing,  that 
a  commonly-operated  TV  station 
“would  not  result  in  diminution  of 
competition”  not  only  between 
their  individual  radio  stations  but 
between  their  newspapers. 

*Novel  and  Interesting' 

One  commissioner,  behind  the 
shield  of  anonymity,  described  the 
Knight-Cox  approach  to  the  new 
FCC  dilemma  as  “novel  and  in¬ 
teresting”  when  he  observed,  in 
the  presence  of  a  reporter,  that 
the  application  introduced  a  “third 
man  theme.”  He  referred  to  the 
proposed  arrangement  in  which 
Niles  Trammell,  one  of  the  real 
bigwigs  of  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try,  would  become  the  balance  of 
power  and  operating  executive  in 
Biscayne  Television  Corporation. 

Upon  filing  of  the  Biscayne  ap¬ 
plication  this  week  Mr.  Trammell 
resigned  from  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  from  the  Board  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  of  America.  The 
FCC  was  advised  that  he  has  a 
management  contract  and  15  per 
cent  stock  interest  in  Biscayne, 
capitalized  at  $250,000,  and  he  is 
president. 

Stock  Diversification 
The  other  85  per  cent  is  divided 
evenly  between  executives  of  the 
Knight  and  Cox  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  as  follows:  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  17.5;  James  L. 
Knight,  10;  C.  Blake  McDowell, 
5;  Lee  Hills,  5;  and  Owen  F, 
Uridge,  5. — Knight  total,  42.5; 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  Isle  of  Dreams  Broadcasting 
Co.,  30.5;  J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  5; 
James  M.  LeGate,  3.5;  and  Milton 
Scott,  3.5 — Cox  total,  42.5. 

Grant  of  the  Biscayne  petition 
would  eliminate  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  Isle  of  Dreams  (Cox)  and 
Miami  Broadcasting  Co.  (Knight) 
for  Channel  7.  Each  had  planned 
stations  costing  $1,200,000.  Miami 
has  one  station  on  the  air  and 
Storer  Broadcasting  Co.,  which 
has  newspaper  affiliations  else¬ 
where  has  applied  for  Channel  10. 

$1,500,000  Available 

The  Biscayne  application  noted 
that  bank  credit  of  $1,000,000  is 


immediately  available,  as  well  as 
$500,000  credit  for  equipment 
purchases.  First-year  operating  ex¬ 
pense  was  estimated  at  $792,000 
and  first-year  revenue  of  $876,000 
was  anticipated.  The  revenue  fig¬ 
ure,  incidentally,  represented  a 
compromise  between  the  Isle  of 
Dreams  estimate  of  $976,000  and 
the  Miami  Broadcasting  estimate 
of  $757,000  in  their  original  pe¬ 
titions. 

Diversification  of  the  stock  own¬ 
ership,  the  applicant  contends,  will 
insure  the  normally  expected 
“arm’s  length”  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Miami  News  and  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  radio  stations.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  point  is  pressed  that  Mr. 
Trammell’s  position  assures  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  TV  station  by  a  person 
of  “experience,  i  n  t  e  g  r  i  ty  and 
prominence”  selected  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  large  and  having  no  re¬ 
lationship  with  either  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  conflicting  applicants. 

NBC  affiliation  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  affiliation  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company  “will 
be  sought.” 

Retarded  by  Hearings 

The  apparent  purposes  of  con¬ 
solidating  applications  are  to  re¬ 
duce  the  investment  and  to  speed 
the  day  of  increased  TV  service 
in  areas  which  have  only  one  sta¬ 
tion  or  none  as  a  result  of  the 
long  “freeze”  on  grants.  Proces¬ 
sing  of  the  many  new  applications 
since  the  “thaw”  in  mid-year  has 
been  slow  and  the  hearing  sched¬ 
ule  for  competing  applicants  is 
jammed. 

However,  the  Commission’s 
statement  of  Dec.  4  indicated  that 
the  “marriage”  plan  would  retard 
rather  than  accelerate  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  TV  service,  because 
now  it  is  policy  to  conduct  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  issues  relating  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  maintaining  competition 
and  “to  determine  whether  such  a 
grant  would  serve  the  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

Notice  of  hearing  was  thus 
given  to  El-Cor  Television,  Inc., 
organized  by  Corning  Leader,  Inc. 
and  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Inc. 
Three  directors  of  El-Cor  would 
be  selected  by  the  Corning  Leader 
(W.  A.  Underhill)  group  and  two 
by  the  Star-Gazette  (Gannett) 
group.  The  former  would  have 
51  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  the 
latter  49  per  cent. 

‘Most  Careful  Examination' 

The  application  stated  a  “defi¬ 
nite  intent  to  continue  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  fields”  with  no 
common  personnel,  combination 
rate  cards  or  joint  sales. 

To  this  the  Commission  said: 


605,965  Lines 
Of  Advertising 
In  N.  Y.  Times 


Niles  Trammell 

'Third  Man  Theme’ 


“The  economics  and  psychology 
of  such  a  joint  venture  militates 
against  the  separate  and  independ¬ 
ent  operation  of  the  two  AM  sta¬ 
tions.  Any  proposal  for  such  an 
operation  must,  therefore,  receive 
the  most  careful  examination.  We 
are  unable  to  conclude,  merely  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  presented,  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served.” 

The  Commission  has  to  be 
shown  that  the  “capacity  for  com¬ 
petition”  will  remain  even  though 
the  same  persons  who  must  reach 
agreement  on  TV  station  policy 
also  plan  and  control  the  radio 
station  policy. 

Awaiting  FCC  developments  on 
the  Biscayne  proposal,  Mr.  Tram¬ 
mell  is  keeping  his  office  in  NBC 
headquarters  and  acting  much 
like  a  boy  with  a  new  toy.  Getting 
into  direct  relations  with  a  station 
after  30  years  of  network  respon¬ 
sibilities  would  please  him  even 
more  than  the  glowing  NBC  press 
release  which  recounted  his  early 
achievement  of  boosting  Central 
Division  (Chicago)  billings  from 
$1,000,000  a  year  to  $1,000,000 
a  month.  He’s  also  revered  around 
Radio  City  for  bringing  very 
profitable  talent  into  NBC  shows. 


The  New  York  Times  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  7,  was  the  largest  ever 
published,  carrying  605,965  lines 
of  advertising  (2,019.9  columns, 
252  pages).  This  exceeded  by 
45,000  lines  the  previous  record 
set  Dec.  9.  1951. 

In  addition  to  a  three-part  Main 
News  Section  of  136  pages,  the 
issue  contained  a  64-page  tabloid- 
size  advertising  section  for  Macy’s, 
New  York  department  store.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Main  News  Sec¬ 
tion  totaled  280,629  lines. 

The  10-section  paper  broke  an¬ 
other  record  on  the  scales,  weigh¬ 
ing  four  pounds,  nine  ounces. 

Altogether  it  was  a  482-page 
package,  made  up  of  254  standard 
size  pages  and  228  magazine-size 
pages  in  rotogravure. 


Record  Made,  Equalled 

Portland,  Ore. — For  a  period 
of  about  seven  hours  on  Dec.  4 
the  Oregon  Journal  held  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  printing  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  Oregon  history,  with 
a  76-page  single  press  run  under 
dateline  of  Thursday. 

Then  the  Portland  Oregonian 
tied  the  mark  with  a  76-pager  of 
its  own  under  dateline  of  Friday, 
Dec.  5. 


More  Big  Ones 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  published  its  “biggest  in  his¬ 
tory”  edition  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
29.  The  176-page  paper  included 
a  96-page  Christmas  Gift  Guide 
in  the  Home  and  Life  Magazine. 
This  was  described  as  the  largest 
roto  section  ever  published  by  a 
Chicago  newspaper. 


The  Minot  (N.  Dak.)  Daily 
News  published  a  128-page  tab¬ 
loid  shopping  section  Dec.  2. 


New  York  Papers 
Guild  Pacts 


Lorain.  Ohio  —  The  Lorain 
Journal’s  Thanksgiving  edition 
carried  26.817  lines  of  advertising 
more  than  last  year’s  88-page 
holiday  paper.  It  was  made  up  of 
80  tabloid  and  32  standard  pages. 


Sign 


The  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
agreed  Dec.  4  on  a  new  contract 
granting  pay  increases  of  $4  to  $6 
a  week  to  approximately  1,000 
employes.  The  agreement  averted 
a  strike  scheduled  for  Dec.  5. 

Like  earlier  contracts  made 
with  the  New  York  Mirror,  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  the  pact  provides 
minimums  ranging  from  $45  to 
$130  a  week. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  unit  of  the 
guild  was  voting  on  Dec.  12  on 
a  proposed  contract.  Negotiations 
are  going  forward  with  the  New 
York  Post,  a  guild  spokesman 
said. 


St.  Louis — ^The  Post-Dispatch 
of  Sunday.  Dec.  7,  established  » 
local  record  with  224  pages  and 
more  than  335,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  There  were  148  pages  i® 
black  and  white,  40  in  roto,  12 
roto  color  comics,  and  24  in 
Parade. 


Memphis — ^The  Dec.  7  edition 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  with 
172  pages  was  its  largest  in  iH 
years. 


Cincinnati — A  total  of  430,000 
lines  of  advertising,  exclusive  of 
the  supplements,  formed  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
for  Sunday,  Dec.  7.  The  edition 
ran  to  a  total  of  324  pages,  in 
eluding  supplements. 
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CARTOONISTS'  IMAGINATION  TAKES  OVER  ON  SOME  RECENT  NEWS  EVENTS 


JOB  FOR  COPENHAGEN 

Koclic.  liiiffalo  (X.  Y.)  Coiiricr-Exl'ress 


THAT  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  A’lW.t 


HONEYMOON'S  OVER 

Mley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commereial  Appeal 


PNPA  Papers 
Asked  to  Tally 
Campaign  News 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  is  making 
a  cross-section  survey  of  its  daily 
newspaper  membership  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  each  political  party  during  the 
Presidential  election. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager  of  PNP.\,  said  the  results 
of  the  survey  will  be  reported 
soon. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  thi*.. 
week  called  attention  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  in  a  full  page  ad.  which  was 
designed  to  show  that  paper’s  im¬ 
partiality  in  covering  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Inquirer  reported  front  page 
space  devoted  to  the  two  major 
parties  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  4  as 
follows: 

Democratic,  76414  column 
inches. 

Republican,  737*/i  column 
inches. 

The  ad  stated:  ‘Tn  its  editorials, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  vigor¬ 
ously  supported  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  In  its  news  col¬ 
umns,  the  Inquirer  reported  the 
news  of  both  candidates  and 
parties  fully  and  impartially.  We 
are  conscious  of  the  obligation  of 
the  free  press  of  .America  to  print 
the  news  fairly  and  accurately. 
We  believe  that  we  fulfill  this 
obligation.” 

The  newspaper  retained  the  ac¬ 
counting  firm  of  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Company  to  make  the 
survey. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
vealed  in  an  editorial  Dec.  10  that 
between  Sept.  2  and  Nov.  4,  it 


had  published  545  stories  about 
Republican  activities  and  514 
about  Democratic  activities. 

The  total  length  of  political 
stories  amounted  to  Republican. 
7,683%  inches;  Democratic,  7,228 
inches.  The  number  of  pictures 
were.  Republican,  55;  and  Demo¬ 
cratic,  51. 

“You  cannot,  however,”  the 
Bulletin  said,  “measure  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  news  coverage  with  a 
yardstick.  Much  depends  on  the 
objectivity  of  the  reporting.  An 
editor  who  devoted  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  inches  in  a 
story  than  to  keeping  all  editorial 
bias  out  of  it  would  not  last  long 
on  the  Bulletin.” 

Criteria  Developed 

Douglas  Waples.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
broached  to  editors  around  the 
country  this  week  the  idea  of  a 
continuing  survey  of  the  nation’s 
press  to  be  undertaken  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself. 

Mr.  Waples  said  the  committee 
has  made  considerable  steps 
toward  the  development  of  a  set 
of  'criteria  which  would  measure 
objectively  just  how  “fair,”  “un¬ 
biased,”  ‘“factual,”  “balanced,” 
etc.  is  a  particular  paper  when 
its  reporting  is  compared  with 
that  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

■ 

Levy  on  Newsprint 
Included  in  Rackets 

The  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission  heard  testimony  this 
week  that  waterfront  racketeers 
exacted  a  levy  of  $100  a  boat  to 
handle  newsprint  shipped  by  the 
Quebec  Paper  Sales  Company  to 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 


Group  to  Direct 
S.  F.  Chronicle 
Finance  Policy 

San  Francisco — Formation  of 
an  executive  committee  to  direct 
financial  policies  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  was  announced 
here  Dec.  10  following  the  return 
of  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  from  an  eastern 
trip. 

George  T.  Cameron,  publisher; 
Charles  D.  Thieriot,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mr.  Smith  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  committee,  E&P 
learned.  Mr.  Smith  remains  in 
the  dual  roles  of  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  with  the  additional 
assignment  of  executing  policy  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

.Merger  Denied 

“Rumors  of  merger,  sale  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Chronicle  are  not 
true,”  Mr.  Smith  said  flatly. 

Consultations  between  the 
Chronicle  management  and  its 
guild  unit  were  under  way  follow¬ 
ing  the  firing  of  30  employes  in 
an  economy  move.  The  talks  were 
“for  the  purpose  of  considering 
possible  means  by  which  hardship 
may  be  alleviated.” 

Discharged  employes  who  re¬ 
ceived  two  weeks  pay  in  lieu  of 
notice  remain  on  the  payroll  one 
week  longer.  The  Chronicle  si¬ 
multaneously  served  notice  of  the 
contemplated  discharge  of  10  or 
12  more  employes  effective  Dec. 
12. 

The  agreement  “without  preju¬ 
dice  to  either  party  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  contract,”  came  after  the 
guild  had  entered  conferences 
with  the  San  Francisco  Publishers 


Association.  Guild  agreements 
here  are  on  a  citywide  basis. 

C.  E.  Gilroy,  business  manager 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal,  chairman  of  the  Chronicle 
guild  unit,  signed  the  statement 
returning  the  parleys  to  the  unit 
level. 

Guild  leaders  earlier  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  of 
the  discharge.  The  Chronicle  told 
EAP  that  with  900  employes,  the 
30  discharges  represented  but 
slightly  more  than  three  per  cent 
of  its  personnel. 

$70,000  Paid  Out 

Douglas  Lovelace,  a  guild  offi¬ 
cer,  said  30  were  given  severance 
while  seven  retired  with  50  weeks 
pay. 

Guild  conferees  with  Chronicle 
management  were  told  payments 
totalling  $70,0(X)  had  been  made 
in  meeting  severance  and  retire¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  contract. 

■ 

Guild  Ends  Strike 
At  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Nashua,  N.  H. — ^The  5-month 
strike  of  Local  217  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  CIO, 
against  the  Nashua  Telegraph 
Publishing  Co.  ended  Dec.  10 
when  the  guild  conceded  defeat 
and  withdrew  picket  lines  main¬ 
tained  since  July  10.  The  strike 
began  after  a  year  of  negotiations 
for  a  contract. 

“When  the  group  lost  whatever 
bargaining  strength  it  possessed, 
with  no  hope  of  forcing  a  settle¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  company 
standing  pat  on  its  position  that 
the  strikers  had  been  permanently 
replaced,  the  group  felt  it  was 
useless  to  continue  the  strike 
longer,”  said  John  Barry,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local. 
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19  Dailies  Distribute 
‘Weekend’  in  2nd  Year 

By  Elizabeth  F.  Mann 

Montreal  —  Weekend  Picture  masthead  of  Weekend  Picture 
Magazine,  which  started  publica-  Magazine  at  top  left  hand  corner, 
tion  Sept.  8,  1951,  on  a  coopera-  distinctive  name  print  of  the 
tive  basis  with  nine  member  news-  member  newspaper  at  right  hand 
papers,  has  expanded  since  to  sup-  top  corner,  above  the  dateline, 
plement  19  newspapers  with  a  Thus  the  color  or  magazine-style 
total  circulation  of  nearly  1,000,-  advertising  of  Weekend,  printed  in 
000.  the  paper’s  rotogravure  plant  in 

Territorial  coverage  reaches  the  Town  of  Mount  Royal,  brings 
from  coast  to  coast,  includes  St.  the  prestige  and  the  advertising 
John’s  (Nfld.)  Evening  Telegram  power  of  color  advertising  to  the 
as  well  as  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  member  newspapers,  under  its 
Sun.  The  Toronto  Telegram  takes  own  newspaper  masthead. 

Weekend  to  225,000  readers  in  Weekend’s  advertising  staff  sells 
Toronto  and  surrounding  terri-  national  advertising  for  Weekend, 


while  member  newspapers’  nation-  has  come  to  member  newspapers 
al  advertising  staffs  sell  national  as  point  three  of  the  program,  cor- 
advertising  in  the  news  section,  related  retail  advertising  in  mem- 
Both  staffs,  however,  emphasize  ber  newspapers.  An  advertiser, 
in  their  presentations  the  advan-  running  his  campaign  in  the  news 
tages  of  using  both  the  news  sec-  section,  can  offer  the  retailer  a 
tion  and  the  Weekend  , Picture  chance  to  put  his  signature  under- 
Magazine  section  of  the  newspa-  neath  it  as  a  hooker,  or  to  run  a 
per  as  part  of  an  integrated  pro-  separate  tie-in  advertisement  over 
gram.  his — the  retailer’s — signature. 

Weekend  appears  only  in  the  Point  four  of  the  program  sup- 
Saturday  edition.  By  following  up  plies  point-of-sale  material  to  lo- 
the  impact  of  the  first  Weekend  cal  retailers  in  an  effective  mer- 
ad  with  correlated  advertising  in  chandising  assistance  program, 
the  respective  member  newspaper.  Weekend  color  ads  are  mounted 
the  national  advertiser  reaches  the  as  very  effective  advertising  post¬ 
same  reader  audience  with  a  fol-  ers  and  sent  out  to  retailers  with 
low-up  ad  that  can  be  timed  to  easels  that  carry  the  local  mem- 
specific  shopping  days,  tied  in  with  ber  newspaper’s  •  name.  Copies  of 
special  local  events,  or  changed  in  Weekend— with  the  local  newspa- 
copy  to  seasonal  or  geographical  per’s  masthead,  are  mailed  a  few 
differences.  days  ahead  of  the  public  issue  to 

A  nice  dividend  of  extra  linage  the  salesmen  of  the  national  ad- 


tory,  the  Montreal  Star  brings  it 
into  180,000  homes  in  the  Mont¬ 
real  area.  Member  newspapers 
cover  all  the  10  Provinces. 

Total  adult  English-speaking 
Canadian  population  is  slightly 
over  8,000,000.  Only  seven  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers  have  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  100,000  per 
paper. 

With  the  highest  advertising 
rates  in  Canada,  of  $4.25  a  line, 
$4,300  for  a  full  page  four-color 
ad,  $3,500  for  a  full  page  black 
and  white.  Weekend,  during  its 
first  year,  ranked  second  in  the 
field  of  national  Canadian  publi¬ 
cations.  excluding  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  terms  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  placed.  For  Weekend’s  sec¬ 
ond  year,  advertising  booked  to¬ 
tals  already  well  over  $1,000,000. 

Additional  advertising  of  about 
100,000  lines  in  extra  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  directly  tied  in  with  Week¬ 
end  national  advertising,  has  been 
placed  in  member  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  March  1  and  Oct.  31. 

With  over  950,000  circulation. 
Weekend,  despite  its  rates,  is  of¬ 
fered  to  advertisers  as  the  cheap¬ 
est  Canadian  national  advertising 
available,  in  terms  of  milline. 

Simultaneously  it  enables  the 
member  newspapers  to  compete 
and  share  in  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  money,  spent  to  the  tune  of 
almost  $15,000,000,  in  1951  in 
general  magazines  and  competitive 
gravure  sections. 

1-2-.3-4  Selling  Program 


Supplements  Get  ABC 
Non-Voting  Status 


vertiser,  with  letters  to  the  sales¬ 
men  adding  that  personal  touch. 
Personalized  service  to  accounts  is 
carried  into  special  planning  for 
their  individual  needs  and  coordi¬ 
nating  special  details  to  the  over¬ 
all  advertising  facilities. 


Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  providing  for  non-voting 
membership  of  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  ABC,  at  their  New  York 
meeting  last  weekend. 

Supplements  distributed  regular¬ 
ly  and  exclusively  through  daily 
or  Sunday  newspapers  were 
granted  miscellaneous  membership 
under  Article  II,  Section  1  of  the 
by-laws.  Dues  will  be  $250  an¬ 
nually,  plus  charges  for  all  serv¬ 
ices.  Membership  of  supplements 
will  be  subject  to  election  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Heretofore,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  total  circulation  of  supple¬ 
ments  distributed  by  ABC  news¬ 
papers,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
summarize  the  figures  as  reported 
in  the  publisher’s  statements  of 
the  individual  newspapers.  Under 
the  new  plan,  the  Bureau  will  issue 
semi-annual  statements  for  the 


politan  area  circulation  totals  be  a 
standard  part  of  ABC  newspaper 
audits.  (EAP,  Dec.  6,  page  10). 

The  resolution,  introduced  by 
H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Committee  and  an 
ABC  agency  director,  urged  that 
consideration  be  given  by  the  ABC 
board  to  the  following  proposal: 

“(a)  that  newspaper  audits 
shall  in  future  be  required  to  in¬ 
clude  as  an  additional  item  in 
Paragraphs  8  and/or  25  the  total 
circulation  of  each  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  its  home  metro¬ 
politan  area  together  with  the 
percentage  that  this  circulation 
represents  of  total  circulation; 

“(b)  that  a  similar  circulation 
total  and  percentage  figure  shall 
be  given  for  each  additional  me¬ 
tropolitan  area  into  which  a  news¬ 
paper  throws  as  much  as  5%  of 
its  total  circulation,  or  in  which 


Lewis  Louthood,  promotion 
manager  of  Weekend,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  up  some  specific  campaigns 
and  he  has  testimonials  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  stating  sales  increase  of 
the  advertised  product.  Specific 
sales  figures,  on  shelf  sales,  kept 
by  a  number  of  grocery  stores  for 
instance,  showed  a  4()0  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  of  a  ready-mix 
cake  brand. 

Weekend  operations  are  carried 
out  with  an  office  staff  of  125  at 
the  new  Star  Building,  at  231  St 
James  Street  West,  Montreal’s 
Wall  Street.  Offices  take  up  the 
sound-proofed,  modernized  KKh, 
12th  and  5th  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  additional  offices  on 
other  floors.  Another  125  staff 
members  operate  the  magazine’s 
rotogravure  plant. 

Editorial  Contents 

Executive  Editor  Craig  Bal- 
lantyne  assigns  about  60  per  cent 


supplement  that  is  a  member.  it  gives  as  much  as  5%  family  of  factual  reading  matter  to 
The  statement  of  the  supple-  coverage  of  1950  Census  families;  Canadian  material,  aims  at  themes 
ment  member  will  cover  the  same  “(c)  that  the  definition  of  the  of  world-wide  importance  for  tta 
period  as  the  ABC  publisher’s  metropolitan  areas  referred  to  balance.  Picture  sequence  storio 
statements  of  the  individual  news-  shall  be  as  defined  by  the  Audit  are  done  in  team  work  by  Canadi- 
papers.  The  statement  will  list  Bureau  of  Circulations;  but  that  an  writers  and  photographers, 
these  newspapers,  giving  the  total  we  urgently  request  that  the  Audit  Weekend  staff  writers  and  photog- 
net  paid  circulation  of  each,"  as  Bureau  define  metropolitan  areas  raphers  have  been  sent  far  beyond 
well  as  the  average  by  quarters  precisely  as  is  done  by  the  Bureau  the  borders  of  Canada  on  special 


To  help  advertisers  use  adver-  and  the  average  unpaid  circulation 
tising  in  Weekend  more  effective-  for  the  period  covered.  Totals  of 
ly,  to  tie  in  and  increase  member  these  figures  will  be  shown, 
newspapers’  advertising  and  help  The  following  explanation  will 
the  advertiser  to  sell  more  goods  appear  in  the  statement, 
at  less  cost,  a  four-point  related  “This  Statement  is  NOT  subject 
selling  program  has  been  worked  to  audit  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
out  during  recent  months  as  the  Circulations.  The  individual  state- 
result  of  a  selling  policy  formu-  ments  attached  are  subject  to  audit 
lated  during  a  joint  meeting  of  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
advertising  directors  of  member  tions.  For  Audit  Reports  of  the 
newspapers  and  management  of  individual  newspapers  listed  be- 
Weekend.  low  refer  to  the  latest  white  paper 

The  overall  policy  is  to  con-  report.’’ 
sider  Weekend  as  an  integral  part  ABC  directors  received  a  reso- 
of  each  member  newspaper.  In  lution  from  the  Four-A  Newspa- 
other  words,  the  newspaper  is  a  per  Committee,  embodying  the 
complete  unit.  This  policy  is  car-  proposal  of  a  group  of  Chicago 
ried  into  practice  with  the  double  advertising  agencies  that  metro- 


of  the  Census  except  for  those  assignments, 
accepted  modifications  of  Census  Outside  material,  fact  as  well  as 
definitions  that  eliminate  the  split  fiction,  is  selected  on  merit  only- 
counties  involved  in  18  New  Eng-  Weekend  recognition  has  helped 
land  areas  and  thereby  reduce  Canadian  writers,  artists  and  illus- 
these  18  areas  to  12  which  are  trators,  to  come  into  their  oot. 
made  up  of  whole  counties.”  Out  of  the  138  original  fiction 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  stories,  published  the  first  year,  H 
the  ABC  Rules  Committee,  headed  were  by  Canadian  authors.  Week- 
by  William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence  end’s  “Nipper”  by  Doug  Wright. 
(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune.  the  exclusive  black  and  white  strip 

Under  present  ABC  rules,  news-  of  a  beloved  enfant  terrible,  has 
paper  circulations  are  reported  by  become  a  nation-wide  institution, 
city  zone,  retail  trading  zone  and  Percentage  of  advertising  to 
“all  other.”  These  figures,  under  reading  matter  allots  about  40  to 
the  present  breakdown,  cover  a  45  per  cent  space  to  ads.  Usual 
paper’s  metropolitan  area,  but  no  issues  of  Weekend  Picture 
total  figures  for  a  paper’s  metro-  zine  run  36  to  40  with  a  record 
politan  area  are  shown.  issue  of  56  pages  so  far. 
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Press  Is  Kept  Outside 
As  Patients  Go  on  TV 


Denver— Four  newspaper  pho-  “We  were  asked  at  a  meeting 
tographers  and  a  reporter  were  the  day  before  if  we  would  insist 
barred  from  entering  Colorado  on  allowing  newspaper  photo- 
Psycopathic  hospital  here  on  the  graphers  into  the  ward,”  Mr. 
night  of  Dec.  4  while  an  NBC  Schneider  said.  “We  said  no.  For 
television  camera  was  broadcast-  one  thing,  we  (NBC)  didn’t  want 
ing  glimpses  of  four  mental  pa-  any  publicity  out  of  the  show;  the 
tients  in  a  sponsored  show.  quarters  were  too  cramped,  and 

Miss  Leota  Pekrul,  public  rela-  there  was  a  possibility  of  damage 
tions  director  for  the  hospital,  told  to  our  cameras, 
the  newspapermen  that  permitting  “TTiose  kinescope  tubes  we  have 
them  to  re<»rd  the  telecast  in  a  in  our  cameras  cost  $1,300  apiece, 
story  and  pictures  might  ‘embar-  and  when  a  flash  gun  goes  off,  it 
rass  the  patients  by  leading  to  causes  a  permanent  burn  on  the 
their  identification  by  friends  and  tube.  We  also  felt  that  we  could 
relatives.  better  safeguards  to  the  hos- 

Furthermore,  she  said,  news-  pjtai  about  hiding  the  identities 
paper  reports  of  the  mental  pa-  of  the  patients, 
tients  undergo!^  tests  and  therapy  “it  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
would  carry  the  stigma  of  a  psy-  hospital  policy,”  he  said,  “and  if 
copathic  hospital.  I  had  been  in  their  shoes,  I  would 

five  newspa^rmen  were  A1  have  made  the  same  decision.” 
Moldvay  Cloyd  Teter  and  Zeke  y^^o  nights  earlier,  the  first 
&her  of  the  Denver  Foy,  Mdie  televised  birth  was  broadcast  from 
Dsenhand  of  the  AP  and  Claude  Colorado  General  Hospital,  ad- 
Po^,  INS.  joining  the  psycopathic  institution. 

The  program  was  the  second  jhat  time,  reporters  and  pho- 
one  in  ihree  days  to  1^  telecast  tographers  were  allowed  into  the 
on  the  American  Medical  Asso-  delivery  room.  No  flash  guns  were 
ciation  s  March  of  Medicine  y^^d,  because  of  the  bright  tele- 
series.  The  programs  were  pre-  vision  lights.  None  would  have 

aI!. A.  '?•  been  used  in  the  mental  ward. 

AMA  s  clinical  session  q.  A.  W.  Currie,  director 

The  program  showed  four  men-  institutions,  said:  “NBC 

tal  patients  undergoing  therapy  on  keeping  out  the  press, 

and  tests  and  performing  house-  ^  ^ne  of  those  decisions  we 
hold  chores.  Actually,  one  of  the  ^on’t  like  to  make,  but  we  had  to 
four  was  not  a  patient  at  the  hos-  jj .. 

pital  but  a  hospital  employe.  Th’^  ^^id  the  decision  to 

Ad  Schneider,  NBC  producer  bar  the  press  apparently  was  made 
of  pub  ic  affairs  programs,  said  legal  advice  that  the  patients’ 

the  following  morning  that  the  ^^itten  consent  to  appear  on  the 

program  was  invalid.  The  state 
NBC  s  but  that  the  network  con-  attorney-general’s  office  had  ad- 
curred  in  the  decision.  nat.Vntc* 


.Marilyn  Trost 


Live  Stock  show  and  turns  pro-  that  was  available  was  the  one 

ceeds  over  to  the  USO.  This  year  Miss  Trost  took  because  he  had 

the  pig  was  Eddie,  a  240-pound  not  been  arrested  in  Des  Moines 
Berkshire  barrow.  before. 

Last  Spring  when  Eddie  was 
sick,  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  wife  City  Room  Sonctucary 
nursed  it  back  to  health  on  oat-  Cincinnati — When  City  Editor 

meal  and  milk.  When  he  returned  John  Cronin  of  the  Enquirer  as- 
to  the  pig  pen  he  never  fought  signed  Jack  McDonald  to  one 
his  way  to  the  trough.  He  became  angle  in  a  murder  case,  neither 

so  friendly  with  human  beings  that  knew  trouble  was  coming  up. 

Mr.  Hoffman  had  to  rnake  a  har-  Mary  Anne  Fildes,  a  high  school 
ness  and  leash  for  him  to  keep  senior,  apparently  had  been  killed 
him  from  walking  off  with  ^  young  tavern  companion, 
strangers.  McDonald  was  to  interview  the 

Reporter  Buck  wrote  the  story  bartender,  a  waitress  and  a  divor- 
about  the  gentleman  pig.  Then  he  who  w-ent  to  the  tavern  with 
and  Bob  Cromie,  another  Tribune  gjj.j  Thanksgiving  night, 
reporter,  contacted  Robert  Bean.  Everyone  in  the  tavern  stared 
dirwtor  of  Brookfield  zto,  who  ^^ben  the  reporter  entered, 
said  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  Later  McDonald  got  the  coro- 
EJdie  as  the  pioneer  animal  in  a  ^  police  officer  to  drive 

children  s  zoo  he  plans  to  open  murder  scene.  They 

ne^  June.  „  discussed  McDonald's  theory  that 

The  reporters  tipped  off  .\1  gj|.j  jjgj  j,s  the  result  of 
Weisman,  USO  publicity  director,  accident. 

As  a  result,  when  Eddie  entered  ^  l  •  .  i-  u  ^ 

the  auction  ring  Mr.  Weisman  of-  ^n  the  wax  back  o  police  head- 

fered  $300  from  an  unidentified 
benefactor  who  would  turn  Eddie 
over  to  the  Zoo. 

The  offer-$25  more  than  was  i  ,  r  h  .  .  w 

paid  for  the  International’s  grand  newsman  for  dictions 

champion  barrow-was  accepted  ""V  n'lTi  S 

and  that’s  how  the  USO  obtained  ^mted  the  ^t 

a  $300  contribution,  the  Brook-  McDonald,  who  c  osely  ans^  ed 
field  zoo  obtained  the  first  animal  description  of  the  supposed 

til''  me  '  ^^ere  had  been  talk  of 

Ltr  IfThTi:  ■"  .h.  .peer 

friendly  with  reporter,.  ““.V:'”™;?' .,.d  rn,  in 


Interviews  in  Korea 

Memphis  —  How  Mid-South 
boys  in  service  will  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  in  Korea  is  the  theme  of  an 
assignment  that  has  taken  George 
Sisler.  reporter  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  to  the  Korean  battle- 
front. 

Plans  called  for  him  to  go  to 
the  front  lines,  visit  first  aid  sta¬ 
tions,  hospitals,  rest  camps  and 
other  military  installations,  con¬ 
tacting  all  Mid-South  men  possible 
to  relay  their  greetings  to  the  home 
folks. 

.Accompanying  Sisler  is  .Aubrey 
Guy,  announcer  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  .Appeal’s  radio  and  television 
stations.  Guy  is  equipped  with  a 
tape  recorder  and  television  movie 
camera. 


E  &  P  Market  Guide 
Receives  Plaudits 


Off  the  presses  little  more  than 
a  week.  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
“All  New”  1953  Market  Guide, 
including  much  information  not 
published  in  earlier  editions,  is 
already  the  subject  of  much  com¬ 
plimentary  conversation. 

The  book  could  not  have  been 
compiled,  however,  without  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  .Advertising  Agencies 
Newspaper  Committee  and  the  4.A 
Standing  Committee  on  Newspa¬ 
pers.  It  contains  664  pages. 

Following  their  suggestions, 
E&P  has  gotten  together  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  amount  of  data  p'ertain- 
ing  to  Li.  S.  and  Canadian  markets 
in  one  volume  in  the  hope  it  will 
be  of  increasing  value  to  its  users. 

Comments  of  those  who  have 
seen  it  are  congratulatory.  Fred 
Barrett,  vicepresident  and  media 
director  of  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  said  of  this  29th 
Annual  Edition.  “My  first  reaction 
is  that  1  think  it’s  wonderful  .  .  . 
Looks  very  fine  and  has  come  out 
the  way  I  visualized  it  would.  I 
would  like  to  present  it  to  our 
marketing  people  and  space  buyers 
and  see  if  they  feel  the  same  way 
about  it  as  I  do.  Putting  all  this 
information  between  covers  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  it's  easy  to  follow. 

I  think  a  wonderful  job  has  come 
out  of  it  and  I'm  sure  this  thing 
will  come  in  for  a  lot  of  use.” 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  this  to  say:  “I 
think  you  and  your  associates  are 
entitled  to  a  king-sized  bouquet 
over  this  job.  You  are  not  exag¬ 
gerating  one  bit  by  referring  to  it 
as  a  monumental  accomplishment, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a 
must  with  every  agency  and  every 
national  advertiser.” 

The  senior  partner  of  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co.,  H.  H.  Kynett,  com¬ 
mented:  “Editor  &  Publisher  is 
to  be  congratulated.  The  Market 
Guide  represents  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  making  available  this  data 
on  a  standardized  basis.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  advertisers  will 
place  great  dependence  on  the 
book.  It  will  be  of  real  usefulness 
in  the  newspaper  field.”  Mr.  Ky¬ 
nett  spoke  in  his  agency  capacity, 
not  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  4A’s  Standing  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  also  past  president 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

Daniel  M.  Gordon,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  as  well  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  4A’s  Standing  Committee  on 
Newspapers  says  that  “on  first  ob¬ 
servation  I  think  it’s  a  magnificent 
job,  but  we  will  have  to  wait  until 
we  find  ourselves  applying  it  to  an 


actual  objective  . . .  I’m  all  for  it 
...  It  should  develop  almost  into 
a  Standard  Rate  &  Data  as  time 
goes  on.” 

Walter  C.  Barber,  head  print 
buyer  at  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  and  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Newspapers, 
thanked  E&P  for  “a  beautiful — 
perfectly  swell  job.”  He  said  that 
he  had  put  the  Market  Guide  to 
immediate  use  upon  receiving  his 
copy  and  had  found  the  material 
valuable  and  helpful. 

Arnold  R.  Deutsch,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Deutsch  &  Shea,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  committee,  said 
The  Market  Guide  is  “.A  magnifi¬ 
cent  idea.  E&P  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  taking  this  step  forward, 
and  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
for  E&P.”  He  continued  that  a 
spokesman  in  the  D&S  research 
department  says  the  Market  Guide 
eliminates  many  of  the  books  in 
the  agency’s  library  and  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  man’s  dream. 

■ 

Karl  Shull  Named 
To  Denver  Post  Job 

Denver — Palmer  Hoyt,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Denver  Post,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Karl  Shull  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Empire  magazine  sec¬ 
tion.  effective  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Shull  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  business  since 
1920.  After  conducting  his  own 
firm  in  Los  Angeles  for  1 1  years 
he  joined  the  Paul  Block  organiza¬ 
tion  and  remained  with  its  succes¬ 
sor,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
head  of  the  firm’s  supplement  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Moloney  Appoints 
Benziger  as  Manager 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president 
of  MR&S,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Peter  Benziger  as  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  department.  He  is  a 
former  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 


Plymouth  Holiday 
Ad  in  Supplements 

Philadelphia — Plymouth’s  tradi¬ 
tional  Christmas  advertisement  will 
be  published  in  newspaper  color 
supplements  on  Dec.  21. 

Like  its  seven  predecessors,  the 
new  ad  features  a  family  scene  in 
which  the  arrival  of  a  new  Plym¬ 
outh  creates  the  right  holiday  at¬ 
mosphere.  And,  like  most  of  the 
others,  it  makes  its  point  without 
showing  a  Plymouth  car. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  prepared  and 
placed  the  ad. 


Starring  in  ‘Ad  Town' 


Why  not  take  “All  of  Me”? 
Christopher  Kelly  sings  to  John 
W.  Meany.  Jr.,  who  played  role 
of  Renee  Hammer,  a  lady  space 
buyer,  at  the  fifth  annual  AANR 
(New  York  Chapter)  Christmas 
luncheon  for  New  York  media 
buyers.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  is  Bus  Holiday,  a 
small  newspaper  representative,  in 
“Ad  Town.”  Mr.  Meany  is  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


George  Schiesser  (Erwin, 
Wasey),  left,  as  the  waitress  in 
the  coffee  shop  where  the  adver¬ 
tising  fraternity  hangs  out  in  the 
morning  comforts  Fred  Farrar 
(O’Mara  &  Ormsbee)  who,  as  Bill 
Chesty,  has  failed  his  30-day  T- 
zone  smoking  test.  “Ad  Town” 
was  written  and  produced  by  Jerry 
McDonald  of  Ralph  R.  Mulligan. 
George  J.  Allan  of  J.  P.  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Son  wrote  the  lyrics. 

■ 

Sulzberger  Bids  250 
Employes  to  Party 

“Come  up  (to  the  14th  floor) 
and  have  a  pre-Christmas  drink 
with  me  on  Dec.  18,”  says  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  from  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher,  to  250  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  in  continuous 
fulltime  service  with  the  New  York 
Times  for  30  or  more  years. 

Department  heads  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  give  the  30-year  staffers 
time  off  for  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Sulzberger,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  and  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  will  be  on 
hand  with  other  top  executives. 


Seltzer  Says 
Now  Is  Time  * 
For  More  PR 

The  American  press  is  eager  to 
help  tell  the  story  of  American 
business  to  the  public,  but  too 
often  the  doors  are  closed  against 
the  press,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  i 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  told  i 
the  14th  annual  meeting  of  th« 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  this 
week  in  New  York  City. 

“Too  often  businessmen  in 
critical  situations  laconically  tosi 
off  a  ‘No  comment’  while  another 
side  is  fully  stating  its  position 
and  thus  exploiting  the  inarticulate 
or  unwilling  attitude  of  business,' 
Mr.  Seltzer  declared. 

“Businessmen  should  learn  to 
trust  the  press,  and  the  pres> 
should  learn  to  trust  business. 
That  desirable  relationship  must, 
however,  start  on  a  local  level  and 
must  be  developed  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  .  .  .” 

The  Cleveland  Press  editor  said 
that  what  American  business 
needs  is  a  public-relations  program 
to  tell  the  public  the  “true  story" 
of  the  American  enterprise  system. 

Results  of  the  recent  election, 
he  said,  have  magnified  rather  than 
lessened  the  public  relations  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  American  business. 
“The  real  danger  ahead  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  right  now,”  Mr. 
Seltzer  declared,  “is  the  distorted 
notion,  now  that,  after  20  years  a 
Republican  Administration  is  in  | 
power,  it  can  slacken,  relax, 
shrink,  or  even  in  some  cases 
abandon  its  public  relations  efforts. 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “now  is  the  time,  the  best 
time,  for  American  business  to 
step  up  its  public  relations,  and 
intensify  in  all  directions  the  job 
of  getting  across  to  the  American 
people  its  own  story.  .  .  .” 

During  a  question  and  answer 
period  following  Mr.  Seltzer’s  talk, 
two  questions  were  asked  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  editor:  1)  Can 
newspapers  do  something  about 
making  business  news  reporters 
more  sophisticated  in  meeting 
business?  2)  Don’t  newspapers 
play-up  extremes  of  situations, 
thus  giving  readers  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  true  situation? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question 
Mr.  Seltzer  admitted  that  newspa_| 
pers  have  ‘'a  great  deal  to  do 
along  these  lines.  “We  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  “do  not  have  enough 
competent  business  writers.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  pleaded  “guilty  to  a 
certain  degree”  to  the  charge  con¬ 
tained  in  the  second  question  from 
the  floor  and  in  doing  so  stressed 
that  “That’s  not  the  orthodox 
answer.” 

He  said  that  in  “making  things 
interesting  to  the  reader  this  ‘play; 
up’  of  a  situation  often  happens. 
The  editor  added  that  more  and 
more  newspapers  are  eliminating 
this  practice  and  in  so  doing  are 
improving  their  content  “without 
any  damage  to  circulation. 
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PLAQUES  OF  APPRECIATION  are  presented  to  five  ad  aKencies  for  contributed  sen  ices  in  helping 
Brand  Names  Foundation  bring  the  “story  back  of  brands”  to  the  public.  Left  to  right:  plaque  recipi¬ 
ent  J.  L.  Johnston,  Jr.,  vicepresident.  Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.;  plaque  recipient  Maurice  Needham, 
president,  Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.;  plaque  recipient  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  president.  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.;  John  W.  Hubbell,  vicepresident,  Simmons  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  BNPs  hoard 
of  directors;  Nathan  Keats,  vicepresident,  BNF;  plaque  recipient  Kudyard  C.  VIcKec,  vicepresident.  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  plaque  recipient  Harry  A.  Berk,  vicepresident  of  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc. 

FC&B  Drop  $4  Million 
Toni  Account  March  1 


Agencies  Cited 
By  BNF  For 
Volunteer  Aid 

Five  advertising  agencies  whose 
contributed  services  since  1949 
have  helped  bring  the  “story  back 
of  brands”  to  the  attention  of  an 
estimated  five  million  consumers  a 
day,  were  honored  last  week  at  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  Brand 
Names  Foundation,  Incorporated, 
at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  New  York. 

Plaques  of  appreciation  were 
presented  to  Harry  Berk,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc., 
Newf  York,  volunteer  agency  for 
the  Foundation’s  1952  media  cam¬ 
paigns;  Rudyard  C.  McKee,  vice- 
president  of  McCann-Erickson. 
Inc..  New  York,  volunteer  agency 
for  1951;  and  to  Maurice  Need¬ 
ham.  president  of  Needham,  Louis 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  Bernard 
C.  Duffy,  president  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc-, 
New  York,  the  two  agencies  which 
served  in  similar  capacities  during 
1950. 

A  plaque  was  also  presented  to 
I.  L.  Johnston,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  New 
York,  the  advertising  agency 
which  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Foundation’s  1949  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  presentations  were  made  by 
the  Foundation’s  chairman  of  the 
board,  John  W.  Hubbell,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Simmons  Company, 
New  York,  and  Foundation  treas¬ 
urer  Frank  White,  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

Striking  Increase 

According  to  Mr.  Hubbell,  each 
year  since  1 949  has  seen  a  striking 
increase  in  the  use  given  the 
Foundation’s  educational  advertis¬ 
ing  by  magazine  and  newspaper 
publishers,  the  transit  advertising 
industry,  and  the  radio  industry. 

Since  1949,  when  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  first  advertisement  was  pub¬ 
lished,  space  for  this  story  pre¬ 
pared  on  behalf  of  all  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertised  brands  has  been 
contributed  by  366  different  con- 
l  sumer  and  business  magazines; 
ntore  than  700  different  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers;  and  by  60 
transit  advertising  companies. 

The  1952  campaigns  being  com¬ 
pleted  this  month,  he  said,  have 
i’wn  the  most  successful  in  the 
Foundation’s  history.  In  1952, 
247  different  consumer  and  busi- 
ttoss  magazines  contributed  space 
to  publish  more  than  600  inser- 
1  tKMts;  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  500  cities  and  towns  pub- 
lish^  3,273  mats  of  the  Founda- 
t  tion’s  advertising. 

Mr.  Hubbell  also  pointed  to  a 
L  growth  in  the  Foundation’s 
f  ^ot'erage  in  the  transit  advertising 


field  In  1949.  75,000  of  its  car 
cards  appeared  in  25,000  transit 
vehicles.  In  1952.  more  than  250.- 
000  brand  cards  appeared  in 
87,000  buses,  subways  and  com¬ 
muter  trains  in  1.500  cities  and 
towns.  An  estimated  16.0<M).000 
men,  women  and  children  ride 
with  them  monthly. 

The  Foundation’s  1953  media 
campaigns  will  be  ready  in  two 
weeks,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbell. 
when  consumer  magazine  publish¬ 
ers  will  receive  a  series  of  six  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  new  ads  stress 
how  manufacturers’  brands,  com¬ 
petition  among  brands,  and  brand 
advertising  contribute  to  .Ameri¬ 
ca’s  good  life.  They  are  built 
around  the  theme;  “Name  Your 
Brand  —  Better  Your  Brand  of 
Living.” 

Like  all  of  the  1953  media  cam¬ 
paigns  to  follow,  the  new  series 
was  preparde  by  Hewitt,  Ogilvy. 
Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.,  the  volun¬ 
teer  advertising  agency  which  is 
contributing  its  services  to  the 
Foundation’s  program  for  next 
year’s  advertising. 


Candy  Budget 
To  Hit  $25-MiUion 

Candy  manufacturers  will  spend 
a  sweet  $25,000,000  next  year  to 
advertise  their  products,  according 
to  a  survey  by  Candy  Industry 
magazine. 

Top  spenders  will  be  William  R. 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co..  $4,000,000;  Peter 
Paul  Inc.  $2,300.0(8);  Mars,  Inc.. 
$1,750,000;  Planters  Nut  &  Choco¬ 
late  Co.,  $1,250,000  and  Life  Sav¬ 
ers.  Inc.,  $800,000. 

Expenditures  for  the  top  33  com¬ 
panies  are  up  about  $2,500,000. 


Foote,  Cone  &  Bclding.  which 
five  years  ago  startled  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  by  tossing  the  $12.- 
000.000  Lucky  Strike  account  to 
the  winds,  last  week  resigned  its 
$4,000,000  share  of  the  $10,000.- 
000  Toni  Co.  account,  effective 
“when  it  is  worked  out  to  Toni’s 
satisfaction.” 

In  a  matter  of  hours,  however, 
Toni,  a  division  of  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  had  worked  out  the 
resignation  to  its  satisfaction  and 
R.  N.  W.  Harris,  Toni  president, 
announced  the  effective  date  would 
be  March  1;  that  all  Toni  accounts 
would  be  shuffled. 

'Differences  of  Opinion’ 

In  a  memo  to  its  employes. 
FC&B  declared: 

“After  months  of  thoughtful 
consideration  we  have  notified 
Toni  Co.  that  we  wish  to  termi¬ 
nate  our  association. 

“We  sincerely  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  to  make  such  a 
decision.  Differences  of  opinion 
and  of  policy  between  the  two 
companies  are  such  that  our  total 
effort  together  has  become  a  com¬ 
promise.  This  has  been  bad  for 
both  of  us. 

“The  effective  date  of  the  ter¬ 
mination,  probably  some  time  next 
Spring,  will  be  announced  when  it 
is  worked  out  to  Toni’s  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

Resignation  of  the  three  Toni 
products  FC&B  handled — Toni 
home  permanent,  Tonettc.  chil¬ 


dren’s  wave,  and  Toni  creme 
shamjxxo — has  already  resulted  in 
a  fast  shuffle  of  Toni  accounts 
among  various  agencies. 

Prom  home  permanent  has  been 
moved  from  Weiss  &  Geller  to 
Leo  Burnett,  while  Toni  and 
Tonette  go  to  the  former.  Tatham- 
Laird  keeps  White  Rain  lotion 
shampoo  and  Toni  creme  rinse; 
adds  Bobbi  Pin  Curl  permanent, 
formerly  at  Leo  Burnett.  Price, 
Robinson  &  Frank  gets  Toni 
creme  shampoo  from  FC&B. 

Most  of  Toni’s  ad  dollars  have 
always  gone  into  broadcast  time. 
Toni  currently  sponsors  1 1  net¬ 
work  radio-TV  shows. 

■ 

Defender  Papers 
Open  P  R  Office 

Defender  Pixblications  has 
opened  national  headquarters  at 
101  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City, 
with  Charles  P.  Browning  in 
charge.  Formerly  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Chicago  (111.) 
Defender,  he  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  group. 

The  organization  embraces  these 
Negro  newspapers:  t  hicago  De¬ 
fender.  National  Defender,  Michi¬ 
gan  Chronicle,  .VVm  York  Age, 
Tri-State  Defender.  Louisville  De¬ 
fender  and  Gary  Defender.  Public 
relations  aid  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  national  advertisers  or 
manufacturers  interested  in  Negro 
markets. 
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Dailies*  Role  in  Helping 
Florists  *  Sales  to  Bloom 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  first  blossomed  in  1909.  It  had  60  members.  But 
this  handful  of  retail  fiorists  planted  the  seed  of  a  new 
way  to  sell  flowers — by  wire. 


"We  then  applied  these  various 
percentages  against  the  total  news¬ 
paper  dollars  available  and  thus 
established  a  total  newspaper 
budget  for  each  state.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  we  then  selected  markets 
within  each  state  based 'on  the 
same  marketing  factors  outlined 
previously — their  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  Again  the  number  of  mar¬ 
kets  within  each  state  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  advertising  dollars 
available  and  the  costs  involved." 


Part  of  the  Easter  Parade 
>  for  40  Years ! 


ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


Today,  that  seed  has  grown  to  a  point  where  the 
FTDA  has  9,500  U.  S.  and  Canadian  florist-members 
with  an  additional  9,000  Inter-  ■ 


flora  associates  overseas;  handles  campaign  for  the  as- 


more  than  5,000.000  orders  annu-  sociation  must  be  planned  on  a 


ally  for  flowers-by-wire  anywhere  national  basis.  "With  that  thought 
in  the  free  world,  and  boasts  a  jn  nnind."  Mr.  Ellis  said,  “we  have 


sales  bloom  of  $40,000,000  up  scheduled  advertising  in  the  lead- 


four  times  over  1942. 


ing  national  consumer  and  business 


The  association  keeps  sales  fer-  magazines  in  order  to  get  the 


tilized  with  a  total  advertising  ex-  broadest  national  coverage  possible 


penditure  (via  Grant  .Advertising,  ^nd  at  the  same  time  perform  the 
Inc.,  New  York)  of  $1,250,00().  most  effective  advertising  job  for 


And  of  this  total,  raised  by  contri-  members  of  the  FTDA 


butions  from  F*IDA  members  of  “Having  established  this  broad 


two  per  cent  ot  each  outgoing  and  national  base,"  he  continued,  “our 
incoming  order,  $887,000  goes  for  next  step  was  to  pinpoint  and  in¬ 


space;  is  broken  down  by  media  as  tensify  our  coverage  of  certain 


markets  in  the  U.  S.  by  means  of 


Sixteen  consumer  and  business  local  newspaper  advertising.  Num 


publications  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can-  ber  of  markets  scheduled  for  news- 


ada.  $530,000;  380  daily  newspa-  paper  advertising  was  limited,  of 
pers,  $300,000;  two  Sunday  supple-  course,  by  the  ad  dollars  avail- 


ments,  $50,000;  four  trade  publica 
tions,  $7,000. 

First  Use  of  Papers 


able.” 

■After  determining  a  definite 
budget  for  newspapers.  Mr.  Ellis 


For  years,  the  FTDA’s  media  went  on,  the  next  step  was  to  al- 
forte  was  magazines.  First  time  it  locate  the  budget  to  various  mar- 


used  newspaper  space  was  during  kets.  This  step  required  consider- 
the  last  three  months  of  1950  when  able  market  research. 


it  planted  a  seedling-schedule  in  “Approaching  the  problem  again 


Sunday  supplements.  By  early  ’51  from  the  national  viewpoint," 
the  seedling  had  not  only  caught  Grant’s  media  director  explained. 


on  but  had  sprouted  into  a  national  “w'e  ranked  all  states  in  order  of 


newspaper  campaign  in  dailies;  fea-  importance  marketwise  —  percent- 


tured  one  300-liner  and  one  84-  age  of  National  Population,  per- 


line  teaser  ad  each  month. 


centage  of  national  income,  per- 


As  a  result  of  these  insertions,  centage  of  FTDA  sales  and  various 
business  soared,  and  with  it  the  other  marketing  factors. 

n-T'r\  A  . . .  z'  . 


FTDA’s  newspaper  schedule;  first 
to  225  dailies  in  140  cities,  to  its 
present  schedule  calling  for  380 
newspapers  in  227  cities. 

This  week,  after  two  years  of 
isustained  new>paper  advertising, 
Phil  Jones  FTDA’s  general  mana¬ 
ger,  summed  up  the  association’s 
opinion  of  newspaper  advertising 
this  way: 

“It’s  our  rifle-shot  effort  at  the 
local  level,"  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “It  is  indispensable 
today  in  our  effort  to  develop 
business  through  a  balanced  na¬ 
tionwide  sales  program.” 

Thinking  Behind  Medium 

The  thinking  behind  its  use  of 
the  medium  was  explained  to  E&P 
by  Thomas  Ellis,  media  director 
at  Grant  Advertising,  who  put  it  in 
its  simplest  t^rms: 

Because  the  FTDA  is  a  national 
organization,  he  began,  it  follows 


Say  if  with 
Flowcfs-By  Wire 


rii  MCANS  IlORISTS-  TeifGIAfH  iflIVCIY  ASSN. 


Speedy’  Plays  Santa 


Key  to  Growth 

Key  to  the  growth  of  the  FTDA 
is  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
Grant  Advertising  has  handled  the 
account  since  it  took  it  over  in 
1942.  Up  to  that  time,  the  FTDA’s 
entire  ad  budget  of  $274,500  (then 
based  one  per  cent  of  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  order)  went  into  four-color 
national  magazine  copy. 

Grant’s  first  step  on  taking  over 
the  account  was  to  increase  im¬ 
pressions  by  changing  the  maga¬ 
zine  schedule  from  color  pages  in 
two  mass  circulation  books  to  eight 
magazines  u.sing  black  and  white 
two-third  or  half  pages.  This  shift 
paid  off;  resulted  in  428  per  cent 
more  people  being  exposed  to 
FTD.A’s  flowers-by-wire  copy  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  under  the  new 
schedule. 

In  revamping  the  association’s 
advertising  tack.  Grant  undertook 
considerable  research  to  find  the 
best  angle;  ferreted  out,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  public  didn’t  know 
how  to  send  flowers-by-wire. 

Actually,  it’s  simple.  Customer 
selects  a  bouquet,  corsage  or  plant 
from  any  florist  shop  displaying  the 
winged  Mercury  FTDA  emblem; 
pays  for  order  plus  cost  of  tele¬ 
gram  or  letter.  Duplicate  of  the 
order  is  then  delivered  through  the 
FTDA  florist  in  the  recipient’s 
home  city.  FTDA  members  are 
bonded,  delivery  is  guaranteed  and 
the  association  maintains  trained 
shoppers  as  a  periodic  check  on 
quality  of  service. 

77%  in  Dark 

Simple  as  this  procedure  is.  how¬ 
ever,  Grant  research  discovered 
that  77  per  cent  of  respondents 
queried  were  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
to  send  flowers-by-wire. 

.Accordingly,  the  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  was  switched  from  institu¬ 
tional-type  copy  in  color,  to  black 
and  white  insertions  stressing  a 
“how  to”  angle.  This  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion  continued  up  until  1945  and 
with  It  sales  tripled;  went  from 
around  $10,000.()(M)  in  1942  to 
$31,800,000. 

A  year  later,  the  association’s 
ad  budget  was  increased  to  some¬ 
thing  like  $407,700.  As  a  result, 
color  was  added  to  the  magazine 
ads  wherever  possible  along  with  a 
box  suggesting  a  $5.00  minimum 
order.  This  gimmick  has  worked 
well  for  the  FTDA.  At  the  time 
it  was  instituted,  average  order 
was  running  about  $3.59  —  today 
it's  $7.50. 

The  “how”  copy  theme,  by  1946, 
had  achieved  its  purpose;  research 


Again  —  this  Easter  ‘ 

^  ^  Say  it  with  FIowers-8y-Wre 

I  TO  m  R  CL'TTOMItS' 


Copy  Explained  Problem 


indicated  that  53  yer  cent  of  those  ^ 
interviewed  now  savvied  how  to 
send  flowers-by-wire.  That  enabled 
Grant  to  adopt  a  “when"  cam¬ 
paign  theme — birthdays,  weddings, 
anniversaries,  etc.  This  approach 
also  required  less  copy  so  illustra¬ 
tions  of  floral  pieces  got  the  big 
play  in  all  FTDA  ads. 

By  1950  both  copy  themes  had 
become  so  entrenched  in  the  con¬ 
sumers’  minds  that  copy  was 
shortened  still  further  and  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  slogan,  “Say  it  with 
flowers-by-wire,”  was  moved  into 
headline  position  in  the  ads  for 
the  first  time.  And  late  in  that 
same  year,  the  members’  ad  fet 
was  upped  from  one  per  cent  of 
each  order  to  two  per  cent. 

Newspaper  supplements  were 
added  to  the  FTDA  media  sched¬ 
ule  in  late  '5 1  and,  as  Robert  Cole, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  Grant’s 
New  York  office,  puts  it,  “From 
the  day  we  started  using  newspa¬ 
pers,  our  client’s  business  has  gone 
up  more  than  ever  before  and  with 
it  the  advertising  fund-’’ 

I'se  of  Dailies 


Just  how  strong  FTDA’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  at  the  local 
level  can  best  be  seen  from  a 
quick  run-down  of  the  association's 
advertising  modus  operandi. 

Insertions,  ranging  in  size  from 
125  to  390  lines  are  scheduled  and 
placed  by  Grant  in  an  FTD.A 
florists’  local  daily  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  Backing  up  this  local 
newspaper  space  is  a  full-scale 
merchandising  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  point-of-purchase  material 
and  other  dealer  helps. 

According  to  Larry  Stapleton, 
FTDA’s  account  executive  a* 
Grant,  the  principal  promotion 
program  designed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  newspaper  cooperation  is 
the  encouragement  of  local  tie-in 
advertising.  FTDA  members  are 
urged  to  tie-in  with  all  national 
advertising  —  except  for  the  125 
line  insertions.  Dailies  are  in; 
structed  to  keep  the  size  of  indi¬ 
vidual  tie-ins  uniform  and  not  to 
accept  tie-ins  on  the  125-liners.  In¬ 
stead,  newspapers  are  encouraged 
to  sell  FTDA  members  on  using 
their  own  40-  or  80-line  ads. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GEHING? 

(  Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cj.  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $458,874,000  $333,266,000 

*Airom,  Canton,  Youngttown  not  included.  Figures  —  Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  I9S2 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc,, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea,  Atlanta 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Dems  to  Advertise 
For  $$  Contributions 

Washington.  D.  G. — ^The 
Democratic  Party  this  week 
launched  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  on  a  national  scale  for 
contributions  to  the  party’s  oper¬ 
ating  fund. 

Democratic  National  Chairman 
Stephen  A.  Mitchell  described  the 
campaign  as  “the  first  of  several 
steps  we  have  in  mind  for  attract¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  small  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  millions  who 
support  the  party  and  its  pro¬ 
gram.” 


Tax  on  Liquor 
Cuts  Ad  Funds, 
Says  Wachtel 


THERE'S 

DIFFERENCE  IN 
MICROFILM  QUALITY 


.  .  .  and  experience  makes 
the  difference.  We  know 
.  .  .  because  we’ve  had 
that  experience  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  knew  it,  toe,  when 
you  compare  Micro-Photo’s 
2-PACE  prints  with  those 
from  any  other  teurcel 
You'll  like  the  sharp  re¬ 
productions  .  .  .  the  faster 
reading  .  .  and  the  stor¬ 
age  economy.  But  best  of 
all,  you'll  like  the  extra 
savings  you  get  with  ad¬ 
vanced  2-PACE  micro- 
photography!  Let  us  prove 
to  you  the  established  ad¬ 
vantages  new  being  real¬ 
ised  by  our  mere  than  350 
clients.  Write  today. 


SCIENCE 


It's  no  job  covering  a 
big  market  like  Akron 
when  ONE  Is  all  you  need. 


FAIR 


is  becoming  a  national  move¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  all 
branches  of  science.  Con¬ 
ducted  for  boys  and  girls  by 
Science  Clubs  of  America — 
a  Science  Service  activity. 
Backed  by  newspapers,  civic 
and  industrial  organizations, 
educational  institutions  and 
foundations. 


The  Beacon  Journal, 
Akron's  one  and  only 
daily  newspaper  is  the 
only  medium  needed  to 
reach  all  Akron  buyers. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W. 
WarJiington  6.  D.  V.. 


^  Panalt  or*  waf$f  Mgh 
locatMl  on  ono  tMo  of  Nio 
unil  Inttood  of  tho  four  comor*. 
*ttmdard  on  HoorfKnor  prottot 
THI  OOSS  niNTINO  mss  CO. 
1535  S.  Paulina  SL.  CMiat*«r  M- 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
Not.  Rep. 
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DELAWARE  VALLEY,  US. A 

“  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market ! 


THI  INQUIRIR,  first  and  foremost 
constructive  force  throaghoul  the 
Delaware  Valley,  constantly  en- 
courases  and  promotes  Valley 
progress.  As  an  advocate  for  both 
people  and  industry  in  this  whole 
area,  there’s  no  topping  THE 
INQUIRER'S  influence. 


ALRUOT  TNt  WORLD'S  ORIATIST 
INDUSTRIAL  ARU,  the  Delaware 
Valley  focuses  on  the  future,  builds 
for  the  fumre.  By  1955,  well  over 
S2  billion  will  have  been  spent  on 
postwar  construction  in  the 
Delaware  Valley.  More  people, 
more  income,  more  sales  ahead! 


FROM  TRiNTON  TO  WILMINOTON 

.  .  .  centered  around  booming 
Philadelphia  . . ,  you'll  find  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Second  center  of 
shipping  and  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  this  region  bustles 
with  more  diversified  industrial 
activity  than  any  other  in  the  world. 


z'  Niowi  in  its  19*** 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Adi/ertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia!  A 


Constructively  Serving 
The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


faeluiiv*  AdvtrHting  Repmtenfohves;  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN  JR.,  Empire  Stale  Bldg.,  N.Y.C,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacket 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  R»pres»ntaHv»$;  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Nationally 
Accepted  .  .  . 


in  Key  Advertising 


Everything  in^ 
BaltimorTrevblves 
/  aroundx  \ 


THE 


S-SUN 


Acceptance  among  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  .  .  .  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  markets  and 
medio  we  represent  stems 
from  long  and  friendly  con¬ 
tact.  Branham-men  from 
coast  to  coast  are  accepted 
because  they  are  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  men  with 
market  information  and 
media  facts. 

the 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 


Naiitutal  /JcLoeAiiiitUf 
Re^e4B*ticUioe4, 

Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St  Louis  Memphis 
San  Prancisco  Los  Angeles 


NEWSPAPERS 

Oolrta  ^teat 
+hin9$  in  A 

market' 


Streamlines  1040  Headaches 
for  Your  Tax-Paying  Readers 

NEA's  12th  Anuual 


INCOME 

T 

pNIMtS. 


i  Florists'  Sales  development  for  the  associa- 

tion  since  the  .Mercury  emblem.* 
continued  from  page  18  Speedy,  according  to  the  agency, 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
And  on  this  score  of  newspaper  strongest  parts  of  the  fT'DA’s  en 
cooperation,  Mr.  Stapleton  feels  (ji-g  advertising  and  merchandisini 
local  dailies  could  improve  their  effort.  The  smiling  diaper-clad 
service  to  advertisers  considerably,  youngster  (see  cut)  made  his  debut 
“Better  cooperation  in  tie-in  pro-  during  August  and  September  it 
grams,”  he  told  E&P,  “would  re-  pTDA  shops  throughout  the  conn 
suit  in  more  business  for  the  news-  try;  was  introduced  nationally  io 
papers  themselves  and  in  more  three  national  magazines  and  380 
sales  for  the  advertisers.”  newspapers. 

He  added,  however,  that  FFDA  According  to  account  man  Sta- 
members  are  “thoroughly  sold  on  pieton.  Speedy  is  the  final  result 
their  newspaper  program  because  of  ^  special  campaign  launched  a 
they  can  see  it  work  and  produce  y^ar  ago  to  sell  the  FTDA  .Mer- 
from  day  to  day.”  eury  emblem  and  identify  mem- 

Another  thing  the  association  bers’  shops  more  positively  with 
likes  about  newspaper  advertising,  the  association’s  national  adver- 
the  agency  account  man  pointed  tising. 

out,  is  the  flexibility  of  the  me-  “Selling  the  emblem  so  the  pub- 
dium;  the  within-hours  manner  in  |jj.  ^ould  remember  it  has  always 
which  copy  can  be  altered  to  cope  been  a  tough  job,”  Mr.  Stapleton 
with  Iwal  or  even  national  market  explained.  “The  simple  reason  was 
conditions.  ^  that  Mercury  was  a  mythological 

‘Business  as  Usual  austere  and  inflexible.  He 

Last  Mother’s  Day,  for  example,  couldn’t  be  cute.  He  couldn’t  be 
and  during  one  of  the  FTDA’s  warm.  He  couldn’t  be  appealing 
peak  sales  periods,  the  nation's  “What  was  needed  was  a  real 
communications  were  crippled  by  personality  with  warmth,  appeal 
Western  Union  and  telephone  and  vitality.  Someone  who  would 
strikes.  This  threatened  the  asso-  catch  the  eyes  of  people  passing 
ciation,  whose  entire  operation  de-  an  FTDA  shop  and  close  the 
pends  on  wire  and  telephone  com-  switch  in  their  minds  between  that 
communications,  with  the  loss  of  shop  and  FTDA’s  national  adver- 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  flower  tising.  Someone  who  would  be 
business.  noticed,  liked  and  remembered  by 

“The  problem  of  informing  the  the  millions  of  people  who  see 
public  on  what  to  expect  during  FTDA  ads.” 
the  strike,”  said  Mr.  Stapleton,  Mr.  Stapleton  added  that  Speedy 
“was  solved  through  newspaper  js  perfectly  suited  for  use  in  news¬ 
advertising.  Schedule  and  size  of  paper  and  magazine  advertising, 
insertions  were  stepped  up.  Copy  window  displays,  “and  is  also  an 
explained  the  problem  (see  cut);  ideal  character  to  bring  to  life 
emphasized  that  airmail  special  de-  when  the  FTDA  enters  television* 


Coming  Soon  in  the 
NEA  Full  Service 
— Another  Bonus. inf 
the  Big  Basic  Buy — ^ 


on  the  horizon  marked  “future.” 

Discussing  the  association's  fu¬ 
ture  plans,  James  I.awrie,  Toronto. 
Canada,  president  of  the  FTDA. 


SPOT  PiCTUW 


The  Associated  Press 


livery  could  do  the  job  if  orders  Future  Plans 

were  placed  early  and  pointed  out  -r-u  i 

that  FTDA's  bonded  members,  in 

spite  of  the  strike  difficulties,  still  ^ 

guaranteed  delivery.  Result:  busi-  gunning  for  the  lush  Christmas 
ness  as  usual  along  with  a  com-  son;  same  time  is  keeping  an  eye 
pletely  unexpected  and  substantial  the  horizon  marked  .future. 

u..  ”  Discussing  the  association  s  tu- 

increase  in  Mother  s  Day  business.  ,  f 

ture  plans,  James  I.awrie,  Toronto. 

PR  Job  Canada,  president  of  the  FTDA. 

Grant  advertising’s  interest  in  the  told  E&P: 
account  doesn’t  stop  at  the  adver-  “We  have  two  immediate  adver¬ 
tising  line.  In  1946  the  agency  tising  objectives.  First,  to  increase 
took  on  the  additional  chores  of  our  newspaper  coverage.  We  want 
handling  the  association’s  public  to  tell  our  story  in  more  papers  in 
relation’s  including  member  rela-  more  cities.  Then,  we  want  to  tell 
tions,  cooperation  with  fund-rais-  jt  more  often.  So.  as  you  see,  our 
ing  organizations,  and  product  prime  objectives  right  now  are  to 
publicity.  broaden  the  scope  of  our  news- 

One  of  the  most  successful  PR  paper  coverage.” 
operations  has  been  the  FTDA’s  ■ 

nurses’  aid  program.  Agency  re-  2  Join  KatZ  Agency 
search  had  found  that  nurses  in  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  nation- 
hospitals  were  too  busy  to  arrange  3]  advertising  representatives,  has 
flowers  sent  to  patients,  so  the  announced  two  additions  to  tho 
FTDA  began  sending  flowers  in  publications  sales  staff  of  its  New 
special  containers  ready  to  set  up.  York  office.  Charles  T.  Meehan 
In  1947,  the  association,  at  the  has  joined  the  sales  department 
suggestion  of  Grant,  established  a  and  Adrian  C.  Mayer  the  research 
nurses’  training  scholarship  and  to  and  promotion  department, 
date  has  financed  about  700  of  Mr.  Meehan  was  in  the  Phila- 
these.  delphia  office  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson. 

The  FTDA  recently  announced  Walker  Co.,  newspaper  representa- 
the  birth  of  a  boy  named  “Speedy”  tives.  Mr.  Mayer  was  with  Harry 
who  it  described  as  “the  biggest  B.  Cohen  Advertising  Co. 
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The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 
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Ringing  in  Our  New  Centmy 


On  Dtitmbcr  16tli,  1852,  tlit  liist  edition  of 
The  WaNliin^toii  Star  rolled  off  the  press. 

As  we  ring  in  our  second  century,  we  pledge  to  continue 

the  policy  of  edltorlul  objectivity,  comprehensive 

news  coverage  and  service  to  advertisers  that  has 

/ 

made  The  Star  the  dominant  new  spaper  In  the 
Nation’s  Capital  for  the  last  100  years. 
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CIRCULATION 
Daily  179,364 
Sunday  264,194 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  j 

Ad  Changes  Do  Big  Job 
For  Savings  Institution 


I  Ml  W 


The  State  of  Washington  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  Union  .  .  .  with  a 
per  capita  income  of  $1,642,  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  $1,436.  In 
the  western  half  of  this  rich,  able-to-buy 
market,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is 
the  only  morning  newspaper,  with  a  heavy 
circulation  concentration  in  Seattle  and 
the  Puget  Sound  Area.  This  area,  com¬ 
bining  12  counties,  has  60%  of  the  state’s 
retail  sales,  65%  of  the  state’s  effective 
buying  income  and  98%  of  its  homes  are 
wired  for  electricity.  For  advertising  re¬ 
sults,  remember  that  “people  w’ho  buy 
read  the  P.-L!” 


^  SEATTLE 

POST-INTELLIGENCER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

Tailoring  the  ad  to  fit  the  situ-  total  budget  is  fixed  through  ths 
ation  pays  off  for  the  small  space  end  of  the  year,  something  had  to 
newspaper  advertiser.  The  Ninth  give;  the  amount  of  newspaper 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associ-  was  cut  down.  Scheduled  for 
ation  of  New  York  presents  a  case  September  1 6  through  Decembor 
of  the  local  advertiser  whose  sav-  30  are  30  of  these  larger  ads. 
ings  have  substantially  increased  The  total  budget  for  1 952  is 
as  its  newspaper  advertising  has  $65,000.  Of  this,  newspapers  are 
undergone  readjustment  from  a  getting  $40,000  worth.  Other  me- 
service  theme  to  an  information  dia  include  direct  mail,  some  out- 
theme  and  back  to  service  in  larg-  door  and  some  window  displays 
er  space  advertising  than  at  first.  Mr.  Stilwill  says  he  likes  to  place 
Up  until  the  end  of  1951  Ninth  his  ads  for  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
Federal  ran  small  space  advertis-  day,  though  admits  there  is  no 
ing  (about  54  lines,  one  column)  hard  and  fast  rule.  Friday  is  bad. 
stressing  service  in  most  of  the  he  says,  because  the  organization 
major  New  York  dailies.  .At  the  is  closed  on  Saturday,  and  Thuis- 
end  of  the  year  the  directors  of  day  is  not  so  good  due  to  the 
the  organization  announced  their  heavy  department  store  linage, 
intention  of  paying  a  two-and-a-  Impressive  Figures 

half  per  cent  dividend  on  savings  Ninth  Federal  has  some  im- 
instead  of  the  former  two  per  pressive  figures  to  show  how  thb 
cent.  Because  of  the  peculiarities  operation  of  switching  themes  and 
of  banking  law.  Ninth  Federal  changing  sizes  in  newspaper  ad^ 
had  a  competitive  advantage  of  has  paid  off.  Net  gain  in  savlng^ 
some  two  months  over  savings  for  September  of  1952  were  up 
banks  in  its  area  which  also  were  about  116  times  the  net  gain  for 
considering  jumping  their  rate.  the  same  month  in  1951.  The 
The  reason  for  this  two-month  month  of  October  1952  was  over 
discrepancy  is  that  Ninth  Federal  1951  19  times.  November  1952 
has  for  governmental  authortty  was  up  over  the  same  period  a 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  year  earlier  by  about  30  per  cent. 
System.  Laws  governing  it  on  the  The.se  figures,  however.  ir>clude 
question  of  dividends  are  slightly  established  accounts  which  were 
different  than  those  governing  added  to  as  well  as  new  busine^v 
state  banks.  These,  on  the  other  The  reason  for  this  narrow-by¬ 
hand.  are  state  chartered  under  comparison  margin  of  increase  in 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  November  can  be  found  in  the 
York.  They,  in  accordance  with  fact  that  Ninth  Federal  opened  a 
state  laws,  could  not  announce  branch  in  November  of  1951. 
their  dividend  until  February.  This  was  attended  by  heavy  in- 

Switches  Theme  crea,ses  which  had  built  up  prior 

To  take  advantage  of  this  com-  to  the  actual  opening  and  which 
petitive  situation  Ninth  Federal  were  all  credited  at  once  in  the 
switched  its  copy  theme  from  branch  as  soon  as  it  was  ready, 
service  to  the  new  interest  rate.  Other  Factors 

Ad  copy,  still  the  same  size,  ran  These  rather  spectacular  in- 
(via  Posner-Zabin  Advertising)  creases  were  due  to  several  fac- 
twice  weekly  in  New  York  dailies,  tors  besides  newspaper  advertiv 
These  ads  at  this  time  were  im-  ing.  One  very  strong  stimulant 
portant.  according  to  C.  L.  Stil-  was  the  jump  in  dividend  pay- 
will.  Ninth  Federal's  director  of  ment  percentages;  another  was  the 
public  relations,  because  a  divi-  competitive  advantage  enjoyeJ 
dend  period  is  important  to  any  when  that  declaration  was  made 
savings  institution.  It  is  the  time,  known.  But  both  of  these  fact' 
he  says,  when  people  are  inter-  were  used  in  newspapier  advertb- 
ested  in  increasing  or  starting  ing.  Later,  when  the  advantage 
savings  accounts  or  switching  was  lost,  increase  in  the  size  of 
them.  newspaper  ads  contributed  to 

The  small  ads  emphasizing  the  bringing  in  increased  business, 
competitive  advantage  continued  Upshot  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
up  to  September  at  which  time  the  Association  started  December 
the  theme  was  pretty  well  worn,  this  year  almost  $10,000,000 
Other  institutions  had  declared  ahead  of  the  .same  period  last 
similar  dividends  so  another  year  for  total  savings, 
theme  and  presentation  had  to  be  Said  Mr.  Stilwill  in  summing 
discovered.  The  organization  went  up  the  situation,  “1  feel  newspaper 
back  to  its  service  theme.  advertising  is  the  backbone  of 

But  a  change  was  made  never-  promotion  efforts,  but  1  believe 
theless.  The  new  service  ads  were  now  we  should  have  switched  to 
considerably  bigger.  These  notices,  larger  ads  in  April  instead  of  Sep- 
still  running,  are  90  lines  by  two  tember.  I'm  sure  our  results 
■  columns.  However,  because  the  would  have  been  better." 
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A  Progress  Report 

of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

/ 

3  Records  Broken 

after  2  months  of 
Employee-Community  Ownership 


We  can’t  think  of  any  better  answer  to  “How  are  you  doing?”  (Which  many  of  our  friends 
thoughtfully  ask)  than  to  point  to  three  record-breaking  accomplishments : 

1.  Record-Breaking  Edition.  The  December  7  Sunday  Enquirer 
contained  324  pages — the  largest  regular  edition  of  a  newspaper 
ever  published  in  Cincinnati ! 

2.  Record-Breaking  Linage.  During  October  and  November, 
1952,  The  Enquirer  published  more  than  5,609,000  lines  of 
advertising* — the  biggest  two-month  period  in  The  Enquirer’s 
111-year  history. 

*  Source:  Media  Records. 

3.  Record-Breaking  Circulation  Leadership.  The  September 
30,  1952,  A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statements  show  The  Enquirer’s 
margin  of  daily  circulation  leadership  greater  than  ever! 


Cincinnati  Newspaper  Circulation* 


Daily 

Enquirer 

Post 

Times- 

Star 

City  Zone . 

125,135 

124,419 

123,588 

Retail  Trading  Zone . 

41,278 

21,981 

19,609 

Total . 

166,413 

146,400 

143,197 

Other . 

20,675 

9,026 

4,683 

TOTAL . 

187,088 

155,426 

147,880 

*  Source :  A.B.C.  Publishers'  Statements,  September  30,  1952 


and  owns 

Solid  Cincinnati  reads  t  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Roger  H.  Ferger — President  &  Publisher  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  National  Representatives 
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Th«  Los  Angelos  Evening 
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I  Want  Ads  Get 
I  Full  Support 
I  At  L  A.  Times 


These  books  were  16  by  22 ' 
inches,  with  spiral  binding  for 
leatherette  gold-stamped  coven 
with  acetate  dust  jackets.  They 
contained  the  entire  campaiji 
along  with  strong  selling  copy,  h 
addition  were  reviews,  in  minii. 
ture  page  reproductions  and  clip¬ 
pings,  of  the  promotion  done  oi 
behalf  of  used  car  dealers  in  pr^ 
vious  campaigns. 

The  Times’  method  of  conduct¬ 
ing  weekly  judging  contests  h 
this  event  penetrated  quarten 
usually  inaccessible  to  salesmen. 
Judges  were  chosen  from  among 
local  auto  business  leaders.  They 
were  lunched  in  the  Times’  ex¬ 
ecutive  dining  room.  There  the 
program  was  explained,  and  the 
thousands  of  entries  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  were  shown.  Weekly 
broadsides  carried  the  judges’  pic- 
These  broadsides,  simulal- 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Los  Angeles  —  Merchandising 
has  a  major  role  in  promoting 
classified  advertising  classifications 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
reports  O.  L.  Hurlbert,  CAM. 

“We  do  a  lot  for  our  advertis¬ 
ers,  building  business  for  them, 
bringing  more  and  more  readers 
to  their  ads,  and  sponsoring  re¬ 
search  to  help  them  do  a  better 
advertising  job,”  Mr.  Hurlbert  re¬ 
ports.  “And  we  merchandise  this 
extra-curricular  assistance  as 
strongly  and  thoroughly  as  we  can. 
It  pays  off.” 


tures. 

ing  the  Times’  page  one,  contained 
news  of  the  contest,  photos  of 
winners  and  sidelights. 

Finally,  all  entries  were  proc¬ 
essed  through  the  Times’  Reseaich 
“  There  facts  aboffl 


MERCHANDISING 


Most  of  this  merchandising  is 
directed  to  advertisers  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  classification.  It’s  a  week-to- 
week  proposition  that  ties  in  to 
the  week-after-week  help  that  the 
Times  extends  its  advertisers,  Mr. 
Hurlbert  explained. 

This  promotion  of  the  agate 
lines  includes  television  commer¬ 
cials  that  sell  readership  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  Black  and 
white  copy  campaigns  develop  one 
classification  after  another.  Sur¬ 
veys  support  the  individual  drives. 

Merchandising  becomes  a  full- 
dress  project  three  or  four  times 
a  year.  Then  the  Times  steps  out 
and  does  a  big  job,  promotion- 
wise.  for  a  major  classified  classi¬ 
fication. 

“On  these  occasions  many 


Department, 
buyers  and  their  preferences  were 
processed, 


Statistics  were  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  relative  popular¬ 
ity  of  makes  and  models,  price 
ranges,  types  of  ads  pulling  best 
results,  and  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  buyers.  This  research, 
compiled  into  tables  and  charts, 
was  made  available  to  all  used 
car  dealers. 


In  Los  Angeles 

(America's  3rd  Retail  Market) 

ADVERTISERS 


What’s  New,  a  bulletin  prepared 
by  Hilton  &  Riggio,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency.  These 
factors  are  type  of  product  be¬ 
ing  advertised,  size  of  publica¬ 
tion  carrying  the  copy  and  the 
technique  employed  in  writing  ai 
With  respect  to  the  first  the 
bulletin  says  the  relationship  of 
attention  value  to  size  of  space 
varies  from  one  product  to  an¬ 
other.  Regarding  the  seconi 


If  YOU  want  SALES, 
you'll  them  from 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC 


^  in 


Recordak  Newspaper  Service  gives  you  this  choice  in 


de-bulking  your 
newspaper  files 


OvU  Newspaper  Pages 

on  a  lOO-ft.  roll  of  35mm.  Recordak  Microfilm.  This 
choice  enables  you  to  view  your  film  editions  at  large, 
convenient  size  in  your  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


mW  Newspaper  Pages 

on  a  lOO-ft.  roll  of  35mm.  Recordak  Microfilm. 
This  choice  enables  you  to  put  your  current 
papers  and  files  on  film  at  lower  cost.  Images 
are  smaller  when  viewed  in  a  Recordak  Film 
Reader — but  photographically  accurate  and 
complete  . . .  entirely  suitable  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  many  newspapers. 


Fast,  Convenient  Service.  To  better  serve  publishers 
everywhere,  Recordak.  is  now  microfilming  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York.  Simply 
send  your  newspajjer  fdes  to  the  nearest  Recordak  Micro¬ 
filming  Center  .  .  .  and  in  short  order  ).'u‘ll  receive  compact, 
film  records  in  the  desired  size. 


Cost  is  surprisingly  low — advantages  are  great,  as  more 
than  100  newspapers  know:  Recordak  Microfilm  editions 
will  give  you  valuable  extra  protection  .  .  .  cut  your  stack 
space  requirements  98%  .  . .  simplify  routines  for  your  writers 
and  library  staff.  Vi  rite  today  for  complete  details.  Recordak 
Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company), 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


{^ubtidiarY  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming —and  its  newspaper  application 

**Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


unit  type  newspaper  press  drives- 
SIMPLE,  FLEXIBLE,  DEPENDABLE 


gized  during  these  operations. 

A  Cutler-Hammer  cam  drum 
accelerating  device  with  82  speed 
points  accelerates  motors  and 
press  units  automatically  and 
smoothly  to  any  operating  speed. 

Dynamic  braking  eliminates 
the  usual  motor  with  built-in 
brakes.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  that  recommend  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Type  Con¬ 
trol  System  to  any  executive  look¬ 
ing  for  maximum  production  at 
minimum  cost  and  trouble. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


control  equipment  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  separate  room.  Instal¬ 
lation  is  simple  and  economical. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  System 
utilizes  simple,  sturdy  wound 
rotor  a.c.  unit  motors.  . .  the  de¬ 
pendable  type  with  ample  over¬ 
load  capacity  for  operating  press 
at  full  speed  in  event  of  a  motor 
failure.  Also  ample  capacity  for 
driving  additional  color  decks. 
These  motors  are  easily  installed, 
aligned  and  serviced. 

A  gearhead  motor  performs 
inching  and  threading.  Unit  driv¬ 
ing  motors  the.’*efore  are  not  ener¬ 


In  the  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
System  for  unit  drives,  each  press 
unit  with  its  own  motor  has  its 
own  motor  control.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  cut  press  units  in  and 
out.  Troubles  such  as  changing 
load  adjusting  resistor  switches, 
equalizing  load  among  motors, 
circulating  currents  and  exces¬ 
sive  current  peaks  are  at  an  end. 

Each  unit  of  Cutler-Hammer 
Motor  Control  is  built  up  of 
simple,  familiar,  rugged  indus¬ 
trial  type  control  components. 
The  kind  any  electrical  man 
understands  and  can  service.  All 


Cutler-Hammer 
Cylinder  Brakes 

Sfop  presses  safely  in 
approximately  3  seconds, 
completely  relieving  gear¬ 
ing  of  excessive  forces  and 
harmful  shocks.  Each  brake 
individually  adjustable  yet 
automatically  coordinated 
with  other  brakes. 


North  America.  Standard  Duty  handles  up  to 
pages  at  any  speed  up  to  60,000  I.P.H.  He« 
Duty  handles  up  to  96  pages  at  any  speed 
to  60,000  I.P.H. 


i 


i 


/ 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  lor  single  motor  drive  on 
Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  in  plant  of 
MADISONVILLE,  KY.,  MESSENGER 
“The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  satisfactory  operation,"  says 
Edgar  Arnold  Jr.,  Assistant  Editor. 


ONTROL  SYSTEM  for 


CUTLER-HAMMER, I 
prMoroir'^iniiOL  ^ 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR  CONTROLS® 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  System  for  Unit  Drives 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA.,  RECORD, 
TIMES-LEADER,  NEWS 

This  eight-unit  two  folder  Hoe  color  convertible 
newspaper  press  at  left,  is  equipped  with  unit 
drive  and  Cutler-Hammer  unit  type  control. 
Above,  the  C-H  Control  installed  in  separate 
room,  and  a  close-up  of  a  drive  unit. 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for 
2  Motor  Drives  on 

MULTI-MILLION  RUN  HEARST 
4-color  Weeklies 

"Running  very  satisfactorily"  are  these 
two  24-cylinder  color  presses  equipped 
with  Cutler-Hammer  Controlled  Drives  in 
the  Color  Plant  of  the  American  Weekly 
at  Son  Francisco.  In  addition  there  are 
four  24-cylinder  presses  identical  with 
the  above,  in  the  American  Weekly  plant 
^  in  Chicago.  Approximately  10  Million 
L  copies  of  the  American  Weekly  and  8  Vj 
^  . Comic  Puck  WeekI  - 


f 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

1,609  Papers  Carry  Ads 
Announcing  *53  Mercury 


A  “double  impact”  announce- 
meat  campaign  employing  news¬ 
papers  with  more  than  50,000,000 
circulation  and  a  high-ranking  na¬ 
tional  network  television  show, 
spearheaded  the  introduction  of 


through”  drive  early  in  the  new 
year. 

In  telling  of  1953  Mercury  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  this  week,  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  G.  Copeland,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


new  1953  Mercury  automobiles 
on  December  10. 

Sustained  magazine  advertising 
in  a  strong  list  of  publications  will 
pick  up  the  announcement  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  concentrated  “follow 


the  Lincoln-Mercury  Division  of 
Ford  Motor  Company,  added  that 
company  -  administer^  programs 
will  be  broadly  supplemented  by 
local  activities  on  the  part  of  Lin¬ 
coln-Mercury  Dealer  Advertising 


“Handling  new  business  files  is  a  man-size  job  now 
that  we’re  advertising  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!” 

If  you  care  to  hear  about  "sales”  appeal,  Iowa  is  a  market 
that’s  got  it  .  .  .  with  a  capital  I! 

Actually,  as  an  urban  market,  Iowa  tops  giant  cities  like 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  As  a  /arm  market,  Iowa  is  the 
country’s  choicest.  Put  the  two  together  and  you  have  2Vi 
million  people  busily  earning  314  billion  dollars  every  year. 

The  easiest  way  to  convert  rich  Iowan  prospects  into  big¬ 
buying  customers  is  by  advertising  in  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register  . . .  because  nearly  everybody  here  reads  it.  To 
be  exact,  it’s  the  Sunday  reading  event  for  2  out  of  3  of  all 
Iowa  families.  Coverage  in  83  of  the  99  counties  is  a  remark¬ 
able  50%  to  100%.  In  9  counties  more,  it  ranges  from  40% 
to  49%.  In  the  few  others,  at  least  21%.  Milline  rate,  an 
attractive  $1.84. 

The  Des  Moines  Registehand Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1952:  Daily,  376,658 — Sunday,  543,674 


Committees  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  “to  get  our  new  model 
story  to  the  greatest  number  of 
■people  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.” 

“We  used  1,609  newspapers  in 
1,280  points,”  he  said  “on  the 
evening  of  December  9  and  the 
morning  of  December  10.  The 
Toast  of  the  Town  television 
show,  now  nearing  four  years  of 
Lincoln-Mercury  sponsorship  and 
currently  being  viewed  in  44  mar¬ 
kets  where  85  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  video  homes  are  located, 
carried  advance  news  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  Sunday  night,  No¬ 
vember  30.  Dealer  committees  in 
many  areas  will  tie-in  spot  radio 
and  local  television  activities 
along  with  other  promotion,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  The  end  result  adds 
up  to  the  most  highly  concen¬ 
trated  introductory  barrage  in  our 
I  records.” 

I  Outdoor  posting  in  certain  mar- 
I  kets  and  Sunday  supplements  are 
other  media  contemplated  for 
I  Mercury  during  1953.  Supporting 
space  and  air  advertising,  will  be 
I  the  most  complete  array  of  selling 
literature  and  other  promotional 
material  yet  made  available  with 
a  new  Mercury  introduction. 

All  Media  To  Share 
In  Bendix's  '53  Push 

The  largest  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  (via  Earle  Lud- 
gin  &  Co.,  Chicago)  in  its  history 
is  scheduled  to  break  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year  for  Bendix 
Home  Appliances  Division,  Avco 
Manufacturing  Corporation. 

The  intensive  campaign,  with  a 
budget  double  that  of  1952  (E&P, 
Nov.  17,  ’51,  page  14)  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  marketing  of  the 
new  Bendix  Duomatic  combina¬ 
tion  washer-dryer  and  the  new 
kitchen  appliance  line  of  refrigera¬ 
tors,  ranges  and  freezers.  Many  of 
the  ads  will  be  of  an  editorial  na¬ 
ture  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  news  breaks. 

W.  A.  MacDonough,  Bendix  di¬ 
rector  of  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  said  that  virtually  every 
type  of  media  will  be  used  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  the  new 
products. 

The  kick-off  will  come  on  De¬ 
cember  30  when  Bendix  makes 
the  first  major  use  of  closed-circuit 
theatre  television  in  more  than  40 
cities  to  introduce  its  new  line  to 
dealers  and  the  public  all  over  the 
nation.  Originating  from  the  Gar¬ 
rick  Theatre  in  Chicago,  the  tele¬ 
cast  will  be  the  pioneer  use  by 
industry  of  this  new  medium  on 
a  large  scale. 

Normal  trade  paper  advertising 
will  start  this  month  and  rise 
sharply  with  the  January  issues. 
Large  scale  general  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  will  break  in  late  Febru¬ 
ary  with  three  pages  in  Life.  Two 
pages  will  be  editorial  and  insti¬ 
tutional  in  style,  and  will  lead  into 
a  full-color  third  page.  The  same 
format  will  be  used  for  kitchen 


appliances  bi-weekly  for  the  next 
seven  issues. 

The  schedule  calls  for  insertions 
in  shelter  and  women’s  books,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  spots,  billboards 
and  general  magazines.  Ads  will 
also  appear  in  agricultural  publi¬ 
cations  and  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  This  Week,  Parade,  and 
American  Weekly. 

Bendix,  largest  co-op  newspaper 
advertiser  in  the  autonxatic  home 
laundry  industry,  will  continue  its 
strong  local  level  ads  tied  in  di¬ 
rectly  with  Bendix  dealer  mer¬ 
chandising  activities. 

Servel  Budgets  SG-Million 
For  '53  Ad  Campaign 
More  than  $6,000,000  has  been 
earmarked  by  Servel,  Inc.,  for  its 
1953  advertising  program  (via 
Hicks  &  Greist)  and  most  of  the 
money  will  be  spent  pushing  a 
new  product  line  which  includes 
the  revolutionary  “Ice  Maker”  re¬ 
frigerator,  according  to  Robert  M. 
Stevens,  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  Servel  would 
spread  its  message  by  employing 
all  media.  The  campaign,  which 
Stevens  said  is  “the  largest  ever 
undertaken  by  a  refrigeration  man¬ 
ufacturer,”  was  launched  by  build¬ 
up  ads  of  the  “Ice  Maker”  appear¬ 
ing  in  Life  and  Satevepost. 

More  than  5,000  spot  announce¬ 
ments,  according  to  Mr.  Stevens, 
will  be  seen  and  heard  on  TV  and 
radio  in  80  of  the  country's  leading 
marketing  areas.  Newspaper  ads 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  day  for  170 
days  during  the  peak  refrigeration 
and  air  conditioning  season  are 
scheduled  in  100  major  cities. 

All  products  will  hit  38  top  cir¬ 
culation  magazines,  Stevens  said, 
with  22  of  the  publications  featur¬ 
ing  the  new  refrigerator  line.  This 
will  be  supplemented  by  400  pages 
of  trade  journal  advertising  and 
5,500  billboards. 

In  addition  to  the  ice-making  re¬ 
frigerator  which  freezes  ice  cubes 
without  trays,  the  new  product  line 
includes  chest  and  upright  hotne 
freezers  and  window-type  room  air 
conditioners. 

Dailies  Form  Backbone 
Of  Hiram  Walker  Push 

Newspapers  will  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Hiram  Walker 
Holiday  advertising  program. 

Special  newspaper  ads  suggest¬ 
ing  Hiram  Walker  brands  as 
Christmas  presents  and  featuring 
attractive  gift  packages  are  slated 
to  appear  soon  in  key  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Separate  campaigns  have  been 
developed  for  Canadian  Club,  Im¬ 
perial,  Walker’s  DeLuxe  Bourbon 
and  Ten  Hi^  Bourbon. 

■ 

$90«592  Legcd  Ad 

Atlanta — Fourteen  Georgia 
newspapers  have  collected  $W,* 
592.50  from  the  state  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  prior  to  the  election. 
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LEADS  NEW  YORK  STATE  WITH 
THE  HIGHEST  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  EVER  RECORDED... 


•  WESTCHESTER  leads  all  New  York  State  counties  in  per  capita 
incom#:  ^£«entift9  to  1951  figures  just  released  by  the  New  York 
DeparfAifit  of  Commerce.  This  is  the  highest  per  capita  ineom*  ovar 
recorded  mce  the  Department  of  Commerce  first  ifs»ed  tlieir  COOK': 
plete  COttofy*by-county  breakdowns  based  on  income" jjA 
to  individuais.  issssss- 


WESrOiESTER 


Nassau  Copnty  ' 
New  York  City 
Schenectady  County 
Monroe  County  • 


I2.m 

|2.f89 

$2,130 

$2,030 


Onondaga  County 
Albany  County 
Erie  County  -  • 
New  York  State  • 


•  And  WESTCHESTER  is  increasing  its  lead  every  year,  WESTCHESTER 
now  leads  the  New  York  State  average  income  by  the  widest  margin 
ever  tabulatedj 

$416  MOfft  per  person  in  1949 
$$SI  more  per  person  in  1950 
mi  more  per  person  in  1951 


•  WESTCHESTER  leads  all  New  York  State  counties  (escluding  Now 
York  CityJ  in  total  income  . 


'Adjuti.d  by  She  ttuw  Yerl  State  of  Commorce  for  rot'xfonco  of  rocipionr. 


Mfetfehester's  buying  is  dscitfsd  through  the 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Market  Share,  Not  Sales, 
Measure  of  Performance 


Can  Store  “A”  outsell  compar¬ 
able  Store  “B”  two  to  one  and 
still  show  an  actual  performance 
record  only  half  as  good? 

Raymond  Scott,  eastern  retail 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  AN  PA,  says  yes  to  this 
paradox;  present^  figures  to 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


prove  his  point  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Shoe 
Chain  Stores  last  week  in  New 
York  City. 

Describing  a  Bureau  analysis  of 
25  markets,  made  for  a  woman’s 
ready-to-wear  chain,  Mr.  Scott 
picked  three  of  the  chain’s  stores 
as  cases  in  point.  All  were  in 
North  Carolina.  All  three  were 


identically  the  same  size. 

“But  what  a  difference  in  their 
performance,”  commented  Mr. 
Scott. 

“Store  A  did  a  volume  of  $115,- 
229;  Store  B  recorded  sales  of 
$262,348;  while  Store  C  chalked 
up  $126,439  in  sales. 

40%  of  Business 

“It  would  seem  that  Store  A  did 
the  poorest  job  of  all.  But  the 
manager  should  have  been  given 
a  special  medal  and  a  bonus.  Be¬ 
cause  he  did  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  business  in  his  town. 

“Store  B,  however,  while  more 
than  doubling  Store  A’s  dollar 
volume,  captured  only  21  per  cent 
of  its  market.  Store  C,  on  the 
other  hand,  doing  10  per  cent  bet¬ 


The  ENLARGED  City  Zone 

of  the  BUFFALO  MARKET 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News  City  Zone  Circulation  is 
204,068 — 95.9 9^^  Coverage  of  212,597  Families 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU 
SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET, 
NEW  YORK  STATE’S  2nd  LARGEST  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  and  Publishor  National  Reprosonfativoi 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


CENSUS— MAKER  TO  USER  .  .  .  Dr.  Ross  Eckler,  deputy  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  (center),  hears  from  staff  membtn 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  how  their  organization  maku 
use  of  Census  data.  David  Agnew  (left),  drug  account  group,  and  ■ 
Leigh  Dimond,  research  associate,  told  Dr.  Eckler  that  Bureau  analyitf  1 
of  government-developed  data  are  used  by  that  organization  aloof  ) 
with  its  own  research  and  that  of  its  member  newspapers,  in  helpiaf  | 
advertisers  capitalize  on  market-by-market  differences  in  sda  i 
potentials  for  various  products. 


ter  than  Store  A  dollarwise,  ac¬ 
tually  performed  only  about  one- 
third  as  well,  with  a  share-of-mar- 
ket  record  of  14.3  per  cent  against 
A’s  40  per  cent.” 

Volume  alone,  Mr.  Scott  con¬ 
cluded,  does  not  indicate  a  store’s 
productivity.  Nor  can  a  good  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  shopping  area  guar¬ 
antee  good  performance,  he  said. 
In  an  analysis  of  a  retail  shoe 
chain’s  sales,  for  example,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  found  that  80  and  85  per 
cent  locations  often  showed  far 
better  shares  of  their  markets 
than  did  100  per  cent  located 
stores  of  the  same  size. 

Cites  Example 

Poor  performance  in  relation  to 
potential  often  occurs  throughout 
a  chain  as  well  as  among  various 
units,  Mr.  Scott  went  on.  As  an 
example,  he  cited  the  case  of  a 
variety  chain,  20  of  whose  stores 
were  analyzed.  While  the  chain’s 
total  sales  record  was  good,  it  was 
found  that  the  piece  go<^s  de¬ 

partment — in  every  one  of  the  20 
stores — showed  a  uniform  pattern 
of  weak  performance. 

“This,”  he  said,  “was  no  longer 
a  single  store’s  characteristic.  We 
suggested  that  the  situation  war¬ 
ranted  a  review  at  the  top  mer¬ 
chandising  level.  Either  they  had 
the  wrong  merchandise  or  the 

wrong  price  lines,  or  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  improperly  merchan¬ 
dised.  This  came  as  quite  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  the  chain.  They  had 

thought  of  their  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  as  a  traffic  builder!” 

All  such  situations,  said  Mr. 

Scott,  call  for  thorough  analysis 
of  store  characteristics,  market 
characteristics,  sales  potentials,  to 
determine  in  what  directions  to  go 
for  “plus  business.”  One  of  the 
Bureau’s  regular  activities,  he  said, 
is  the  development  of  “tailor- 
made”  sales  and  promotion  stud¬ 
ies  for  individual  chain  organiza¬ 
tions  in  every  retail  field. 

“There’s  no  one  set  of  rules  for 
all,”  he  declared.  “In  one  case  we 
found  that  the  greatest  opportun¬ 
ity  was  presented  by  the  secondary 


type  of  target — by  people  who 
lived  within  the  trading  zone  bat 
outside  the  city  limits.” 

“The  key  to  all  these  sales 
problems,”  said  Mr.  Scott,  “is  bet¬ 
ter  measurement  of  store  per¬ 
formance  and  comparison  of  units, 
in  an  effort  to  determine  which 
stores  and  which  departments  may 
be  in  need  of  special  sellini 
effort.” 

Special  Parker  O&er 

Janesville,  Wis.  —  Some  100 
Denver,  Colo.,  retailers  handlini 
Parker  Pen  ^mpany  merchan-  ' 
dise,  are  participating  in  a  test 
promotion  which  features  a  book¬ 
let  giving  novel  suggestions  on 
Christmas  gift-wrapping.  Custom¬ 
ers  are  learning  about  the  offer 
in  half-page  Parker  ads  in  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  George  A. 
Eddy,  Parker  advertising  manager, 
reports  the  test  has  been  succe!^ 
ful  enough  saleswise  to  warrMt 
projecting  the  idea  to  nation-wide 
usage  in  1953. 


Ad  Men  Organize 
Idaho  Federation 

Boise,  Idaho — A  new  advertis¬ 
ing  organization  “to  advance  the 
cause  of  advertising  as  a  force 
which  brings  benefits  to  all  the 
people  of  Idaho”  has  been  formed 
here  by  advertisers  and  operators 
of  advertising  media. 

R.  C.  Ostrander,  vicepresident, 
Cline  Advertising  Service,  Inc- 
was  elected  president.  According 
to  Mr.  Ostrander,  the  federation 
will  act  as  a  “statewide  spokes¬ 
man  for  advertisers,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  expand 
the  Boise  Ad  Club.” 

Other  elected  officers  include: 
Dick  Mooney,  secretary,  the  Ida¬ 
ho  Press  Association,  secretary-  j 
treasurer;  H.  B.  Markham,  owner, 
the  Big  Four  Advertising  Co.,  ?<>• 
catello,  vicepresident;  Herb  Love, 
publisher,  the  Lincoln  County 
Journal,  vicepresident;  and  Walter 
Wagstaf,  radio  station  KIDO, 
Boise,  vicepresident. 
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drcngth  to  serve 


NEWSPAI’KR  AFFILIATES 

£.B,Tackctt,  I’lililishcr 
THE  DAILY  HERALD,  Provo,  L  tah 

Mr.  Robert  W Martin,  Publisher 

rilE  HERALD-JOl RNAL,  Logan.  Utah 

^Mn  M,0.  ^(bver,  Piiblislter 
THE  DAILY  INTER  LAKE.  Kalispell,  Montana 

Mr,  (^cor^c  Skatigsct,  ?nh\x.her 

THE  DAl.LES  CHRONICLE,  The  Dalles.  Oregon 

i^Mr.  Jl.W.Jlieb,  Managing  Editor 
THE  NORTH  IDAHO  PRESS,  Wallace,  Idaho 

Publisher 

THE  COEl  R  D'.ALENE  PRESS,  Coeiir  d’Alene.  Idaho 

Mr.  Robert  S.Jioward^  Pid)lisher 

IDAHO  STATE  JOURNAL.  Poeatello.  Idaho 

RADIO  AFFILIATES 

KNEW — Spokane,  Washington 
Mutual  Broadeasting  Company  Affiliate 

KJRL — Pocatello.  Idaho 
Coliiinbiu  Broadcasting  System  Affiliate 

KVNl  —  Coeiir  d'Alene.  Idaho 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Company  Affiliate 


H.'ippy  are  the  men,  free  to  think... to  report  all  the 
news  honestly. ..to  express  to  their  cominunities 
their  sincere  thoughts. ..their  hopes  for  the  present... 
their  dreams  for  the  future.  Yet  men  who  are  wisely 
strengthened  by  their  afliliates. 

Here  are  the  names  of  such  distinguished  men.  For 
years,  these  executives  have  been  biiihling  enviable 
and  important  careers  in  the  satisfying  life  of  these 
radio  stations  and  non-metropolitan  newspapers. 
Thanks  to  a  modern  profit  sharing  plan,  their  work 
is  both  challenging  ami  rewarding.  Their  devotion 
to  the  highest  stamlanls  of  radio,  journalism  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  reflected  in  their  expanding  radio  audi¬ 
ences  and  in  the  growth  of  their  newspapers  from  a 
combined  .VIKl  circulation  of  2.'>,695  in  1940  to  an 
AlUl  circulation  of  47,l.‘i2  in  1952.  In  this  same 
period.  Retail  Sales  of  their  combined  counties  have 
risen  from  $67,79.5,000  in  1940  to  $270,69.5,000  in 
19.51.  These  radio  and  newspaper  men  are  leaders. 
They  continue  to  serve  adverti.sers  and  community 
with  Freedom  and  with  Strength. 


Freedom  and  Strength 


3S1  FIRST  AVENUE  WEST,  SEATTLE  99,  WASHINGTON 
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EVERYTHING’S  AT  AN 

ALL  TIME  HIGH 


and  so  is  the 


CHESTER  TIMES 


RETAIL 
BUSINESS  1951 

CHESTER  96  MILLI 
0ELAWARE343„,| 


Chester^  Pa* 


LINAGE 
GAIN 

1st  6  MONTHS 

280,000 


National  Repretenfafives: 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY 


CttCOUtiON 

33JflS 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

"/deal”  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

IMMEMAn  DEIIVERY'SEND  FOR  BOOKUT  IS  l-6 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SCOTT 


Foreign  Correspondents  at  UJI 

By  James  L  Collings 


The  Question 

Do  you  think  the  U.N.  delegates 
appreciate  the  freedom  of  the 
press  that  prevails  in  tlfis  country? 


Peter  Freuchen 

Politiken 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

I  THINK  the  delegates  very 
often  regret  the  ignorance  of 
their  respective  countries  due 
to  too  little  information  about 
political  opinions  and  people’s 
minds.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
papers  over  here  mostly  give 
the  readers  what  they  like  to 
read.  But  I  think  that  is  the 
case  in  other  countries,  too.  So 
if  reform  could  be  had,  it 
would  have  to  take  place  all 


Issa  F.l-Korashi 

Free  Press  Agency 
Cairo,  Egypt 

Delegates  of  all  countries 
agree  that  the  American  press 
is  free.  It  is  true  that  some 
newspapers  slant  the  news  to 
serve  one  purpose  or  another, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  reader 
can  get  the  full  side  of  any 
story  by  reading  several  news¬ 
papers.  The  American  press 
was  practicing  for  years  the 
principles  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  Information 
passed  as  resolutions  a  few  days 
ago.  I  don’t  think  the  press 
could  possibly  be  more  free 
than  it  is  now  in  the  U.  S. 


Walter  P.  Schuck 

Handelsblatt,  and  editor  of 
Atlantic  Financial  Service 
Germany 

I  THINK  that  U.N.  delegates 
appreciate  freedom  of  com¬ 
ment  by  U.N.  correspondents- 
and  the  more  the  less  freedom 
there  is  in  their  own  countries. 
This  is  the  one  place  where  all 
windows  are  still  open  to  free 
air. 


Stephanos  Zotos 

Hestia 

Athens,  Greece 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ever; 
United  Nations  delegate  is  ev 
tremely  appreciative  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  prevailing 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
all  delegates  are  very  pleaseJ 
with  the  excellent  coverage  o' 
all  news  handled  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  The  accuracy  nnd 
objectiveness  of  this  coverage 
is  another  example  of  the  pet' 
feet  form  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  U.  S. 


Hearst  Armor  Sold 

A  group  of  166  items  of  Eur^ 
ean  arms  and  armor  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  William  Rn"  ! 
dolph  Hearst  brought  $40,180  in* 
public  auction  at  the  Parke-Benie' 
Galleries  last  week.  The  MeW 
politan  Museum  of  Art  paid  $2,00'' 
for  an  Italian  wheel-lock  arqueb'S 
dating  from  about  1560. 
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an  important  announcement 
to  advertisers  and  agencies 
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THE  ALBERTAN 

and 

THE  VICTORIA  DAILY  TIMES 

will  publish 

WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 

Starting  on  February  7th,  1953 


On  February  7th,  1953,  these  two  important  Canadian  newspapers  will  join 
the  WEEKEND  Picture  Magazine  group.  These  additions  to  the  group  pro¬ 
vide  advertisers  with  valuable  coverage  of  these  two  major  markets,  Calgary 
and  Victoria,  and  add  to  the  dominance  of  WEEKEND  Picture  Magazine  in 
Canada.  There  will  be  no  increase  in  advertising  rates. 
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Published  as  part  of  the  week-end  editions  of  the 
following  leading  Canadian  newspapers: 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGilZIME 

Published  at  231  St.  Jamas  St. 
W.,  Montreal  I. 


U.  S.  Representatives: 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 

Chicago 

The  John  E.  Lutx  Co. 


SI.  JOHN’S,  NFLD., 

Evening  Telegram 

MONCTON  Times  and  Transcript 

SAINT  JOHN  Telegraph-Journal 
.  and  Evening  Times-Globe 

MONTREAL  Star 
QUEBEC  Chronicle-Telegraph 

FORT  WILLIAM  Daily  Times- 
Journal 

KINGSTON  Whig-Standard 

KIRKLAND  LAKE  NoHhern  Daily 
News 


LONDON  Free  Press 
PETERBOROUGH  Examiner 
PORT  ARTHUR  News-Chronicle 
TIMMINS  Daily  Press 
TORONTO  Telegram 
CALGARY  Albertan 
MOOSE  JAW  Times-Herald 
PRINCE  ALBERT  Daily  Herald 
VANCOUVER  Sun 
VICTORIA  Daily  Times 
THE  STANDARD 


largest  circulation  of  any  publication  in  Canada 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


The  Worry  Clinic 

By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,MD. 

JOURNAUSM’S 
Popular,  Scientific  Authority 

on 

Family  Counselling 


The  Double  Doctor  and  His  Family 

5  Earned  Degrees. 

5  Years  Research  Psychologist. 

20  Years  Newspaper  EXPERIENCE. 

350  Official  Adoptions  For  His  Textbook. 

1,000  Letters  A  Day  from  Newspaper 
Readers. 

2,000,000  Persons  Have  Heard  Him  Lecture. 

50,000,000  Newspaper  Readers,  Plus  Radio  and 
Magazine  Audience. 


32  DAILIES  HAVE  ADDED 
DR.  CRANE  SINCE  JANUARY  1st. 


FRESH,  ORIGINAL,  WHOLESOMELY 
CONTROVERSIAL. 
CAPITALIZE  ON  DR.  CRANE  NOW. 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 


Urges  Want  Ad  Program 
For  Loan  Companies 


those  ' 
a  solul 
headin 
DAYE 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel,  CAM 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


I VE  SEEN  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  almost  double  the  small  loan 
business  of  a  Morris  Plan  Bank 
in  a  matter  of  months,”  is  what 
Ken  Harrington,  ANCAM  Veep 
and  CAM,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News- 
Journal  -  Herald,  told  the  recent 
National  Consumer  Finance  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Atlantic 
City. 

He  also  outlined  some  man-size 
jobs  that  he  has  seen  Classified 
do  in  other  classifications  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  schedules  he  per¬ 
sonally  prepared. 

“For  example,”  he  related,  “I’ve 
seen  Classified  triple  the  business 
of  a  Basement  Beauty  Shop  in  a 
large  department  store,  taking  a 
large  part  of  the  customers  from 
the  more  exclusive  second  floor 
Beauty  Shop  in  a  period  of  only 
18  months.  Both  shops  charging 
the  same  prices. 

“I’ve  seen  Classified  elevate  .one 
of  the  smallest  loan  offices  in  a 
large  city  to  one  of  the  largest  in 
2  years.  I’ve  seen  Classified  take 
a  clothing  salesman  who  went  in¬ 
to  the  real  estate  business,  and 
build  for  him  the  largest  real  es¬ 
tate  organization  in  the  city  with¬ 
in  2  years.  I’ve  seen  small  liner 
Classified  ads,  advertising  a  then 
most  advertised  paint,  almost 
double  the  demand  for  the  paint 
within  a  few  months.” 

Must  Be  Used  Properly 
Throughout  his  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  he  stressed  that  Classified 
had  to  be  used  properly  if  it  is  to 
produce  with  maximum  effective¬ 
ness.  If  so  used  he  said,  “it  can 
build  a  business  to  almost  unbe- 
lieveable  heights  in  an  almost  un- 
believeably  short  period  of  time.” 

Slanting  his  thinking  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  effective  consumer 
loan  advertising,  Mr.  Harrington 
blocked  out  a  program  with  which 
individual  CAMs  might  well  fa¬ 
miliarize  themselves.  If  the  local 
loan  companies  in  your  particular 
city  haven’t  yet  approached  you  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Harrington’s 
suggestion,  you  might  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  them. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  his  ap¬ 
proach: 

“How  can  we  capitalize  on  this 
power  which  is  stored  up  in  Clas¬ 
sified?  By  taking  the  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  kind  of  copy  suitable 
to  each  individual  office.  And  I 
might  add  the  Classified  manager 
in  the  towns  where  your  offices 
are  located  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you. 

“Classified  will  reveal  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  your  message  within 
a  month.  Should  the  message  be 
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suited  to  the  office  in  question,  an 
increase  in  response  will  be  noted,  i 
and  this  response  will  continue  to  1 
grow  month  after  month.  Should 
this  response  not  materialize  after 
the  first  30  days,  the  theme  of  the 
advertising  program  should  be 
changed.  This  suggested  proce¬ 
dure  is  based  upon  a  daily  use  of 
Classified.  Always  keep  in  mind— 
No  matter  how  good  you  think 
the  copy  is — No  matter  how  effec¬ 
tive  I  think  the  copy  may  be— 
The  Public  will  be  the  final  judge. 

If  you  don’t  get  the  desired  re¬ 
sponse,  put  the  blame  where  it  be¬ 
longs— on  the  message.” 

The  fact  is,  he  pointed  out,  not 
one  prospect  wants  a  loan — they 
don’t  even  want  the  money.  What 
they  want  is  what  the  money  will 
buy — medical  care,  a  new  car, 
fuel  for  the  winter,  etc.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  copy  should  be  geared  to 
these  wants. 

Series  of  8  Ads 
After  choosing  a  particular  of¬ 
fice  or  several  offices,  he  advised 
loan  companies  to: 

“Prepare  a  series  of  at  least 
eight  ads,  based  upon  a  definite 
theme,  each  ad  offering  a  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  public  may  ben¬ 
efit  through  your  service.  Tie  in 
the  theme  of  the  copy  with  the 
personality  of  the  manager  of  the 
office.  I  suggest  at  least  eight 
ads,  because  eight  ads  will  give  a 
change  of  copy  every  four  days 
of  the  month.  You  cannot  expect 
much  of  a  return  from  ads  that 
run  day  after  day  after  day  with¬ 
out  a  change.  As  a  copy  sugges¬ 
tion,  you  might  find  copy  some¬ 
thing  more  or  less  like  this  to  do 
the  job: 

“ARE  YOU  CONST  ANTLT 
WORRIED  ABOUT  MONEY !  THKi 
SEE  US.  bet  ui  help  you  out  •' 
your  financial  difficulty.  You  cu 
get  $25  to  $1,000  on  one  of  oir 
many  plans  of  family  financinR,  and 
in  many  cases  within  an  hour  sr 
two.  It's  as  easy  as  that.  You  repsT 
in  small  convenient  monthly  P>I' 
ments  that  fit  your  budget.  Renni- 
ber,  we  are  in  business  to  serve 
financially.  Let  us  assist  YOU.  1'* 
SO  EASY  to  repay  a  TOP  loan. 
“Other  similar  headings  could 
be— ‘CASH  ON  HAND  is  not  a 
necessity,  but  it  helps  to  kno« 
where  you  can  lay  your  hands  on 
QUICK  CASH.’  ‘Financial  Help 
at  the  time  you  Need  it.’  ‘We 
are  in  Business  to  help  you  with 
your  Financial  Problems,’  etc.” 

How  Reader  Benefits 
Another  idea  may  be:  “DO 
YOU  DAYDREAM  of  your  boy’s 
education?  Make  it  a  reality  with 
our  Money,” — following  with  copy 
which  creates  in  the  mind  of 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Classified  Clinic 

continued  from  page  37 

those  who  have  a  similar  problem, 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  Similar 
headings  would  be:  “DO  YOU 
DAYDREAM  of  getting  old  bills 
paid?  Make  it  a  reality  with  our 
Money’’;  “DO  YOU  DAY¬ 
DREAM  of  enlarging  your  Home? 

Make  it  a  reality  with  our 
Money”;  “DO  YOU  DAYDREAM 
of  repairing  your  car?  Make  it  a 
reality  with  our  Money.” 

These  ads  reveal  how  the  read¬ 
er  may  benefit  from  the  services 
of  a  Finance  Company — each  ad 
reaching  out  and  creating  new 
prospects  through  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Finance  Company,  and  yet 
each  ad  continuing  to  offer  the 
service  of  the  Finance  Company 
to  the  regular  borrower  or  one 
who  is  seeking  a  loan. 

“After  the  first  30  days — if  you 
do  not  see  a  decided  increase  in 
applicants — change  the  theme  for 
the  next  month,  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  find  the  right  copy  for 
that  office.  Seemingly,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  may  appear  as  a  very  big 
task.  It  is  a  task  much  bigger 
than  your  present  task  on  pre¬ 
paring  Classified  copy,  but  it  is  a 
task  which  will  show  in  added  re¬ 
turns  far  beyond  your  own  expec¬ 
tation." 

*  *  * 

Editorial  Plug 

“Potent  Classifieds”  is  the 
title  of  an  editorial  which  ap 
peared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  this  week,  and 
it  makes  a  point  a  great  many 
business  men  might  consider. 

Here’s  how  it  goes: 

“Classified  advertising  is  paying 
off  one  of  the  richest  dividends  in 
its  history. 

“Harlow  Curtice,  who  answered 
a  ‘want  ad’  38  years  ago  and  got 
the  job  as  a  bookkeeper,  was  paid 
$526,100  last  year  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  General  Motors 
“Now  Mr.  Curtice  is  taking  an 
even  bigger  job  at  more  pay. 
is  becoming  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  on  the  departure 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  President-elect 
Eisenhower’s  Secretary  of  Defense 
“Why  should  anyone  hesitate 
use  the  Classified  columns  when 
a  concern  using  that  medium  land 
«d  such  an  employe  as  Harlow 
Curtice?  Or  why  should  one  who 
!  wishes  to  better  his  position  fail 
to  read  the  want  ad  column,  when 

ia  former  bookkeeper  like  Harlow 
Curtice  has  traveled  so  far?” 

■ 

17  Classified  Pages 
In  St.  Petersburg 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^The  80- 
page  Annual  Invitation  Number 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Independent 
on  Nov.  10  contained  almost  17 
full  pages  of  classified  advertising. 

Eight  pages  of  used  car  linage  are 
believed  to  constitute  a  record,  at 
■east  since  the  late  1930s,  said 
Loyal  Phillips,  publisher. 
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Ct)ris!tmas  package 
for  a  Jtational  !3libertiser! 


When  you  open  it  up,  you’ll  find 
quite  a  number  of  useful  gifts,  all  on 
the  practical  side  and  all  identified 
with  your  desire  to  sell  more  goods 
in  one  of  America’s  finest  markets. 

Unwrap  the  individual  offerings  and,  with  the  Yuletide 
spirit  in  mind,  see  if  these  presents  do  not  appeal  to  you, 
as  you  look  across  the  map  to  abundant  Kansas. 

Here’s  a  market  with  an  over  100,000  population  in  one 
of  the  finest  sections  of  a  fine  State.  While  agriculture 
and  the  wealth  of  wheat  share  in  the  general  prosperity, 
and  weather-vagaries  sometimes  cause  fluctuations  of  in¬ 
come,  the  year-after-year  record  is  amazingly  high. 

Look  carefully  at  industry’s  excellent  gain  and  the 
handsome  payroll  figures.  Thus,  farms  and  plants  col¬ 
laborate  to  make  a  balanced  economy. 

The  soundness  of  Topeka’s  market  is,  of  course,  un¬ 
questioned.  But  now — now — Mr.  National  Advertiser 
and  your  shrewdly  wise  advertising  agency,  open  the  gift 
tagged  “Reaching  the  Market.” 

Here  are  two  newspapers,  with  round-the-clock  cover¬ 
age  of  ALL  the  Topeka  market.  This  includes,  of  course, 
a  radiating  21 -county  Trade  Area,  wedded  to  Topeka 
buying.  Because  the  papers  always  con¬ 
tain  departmentalized  NEWS  about  each 
community,  both  newspapers  are  just  as 
effective  throughout  the  area. 

Examine  the  set-up  carefully,  and  you 
find  significant  stories  of  progress — un¬ 
precedented  Christmas  shopping  records 
— $99  million  tabbed  for  Kan¬ 
sas  plants,  with  Topeka  shar¬ 
ing  the  sum  . . .  building  boom 
in  prospect.  So  ...  a  Merry 
Christmas  for  sales . . .  from 
us  to  YOU! 


Santa  Claus 
has  been  kind 
to  Topeka  and 
to  these  news¬ 
papers.  Take 
The  Capital, 
fastest  growing 
newspaper  in 
Kansas.  It  is 
read  in  more 
than  98%  of 
Shawnee 
County  homes, 
every  Sunday. 
The  State 
Journal  goes 
beyond  this, 
with  State¬ 
wide  influence. 


(Mor^9 
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'Useful'  News 
Survey  Report 
Raises  Question 

Milwaukee— More  than  half  of 
the  news  in  newspapers  falls  into 
the  ‘‘non-useful”  category  in  a 
study  made  by  Robert  A.  Kidera, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Marquette  University. 

After  a  check  and  re-check  on 
five  Wisconsin  dailies  in  a  two- 
year  project,  Mr.  Kidera  went  be¬ 
fore  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League  here  Nov.  30  and 
said: 

“I  think  editors  could  ask 
whether  any  publication,  individ¬ 
ual  or  institution  is  doing  a  good 
job — a  responsible  job — when 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  efforts 
are  devoted  to  non-useful  activi¬ 
ties.” 

General  Practice 

As  a  general  practice,  he  has 
concluded,  daily  newspapers  are 
devoting  less  than  half  of  their 
news  space  to  reports  of  current 
events  which  are  possibly  useful 
to  their  readers  in  their  decisions 
or  actions  as  citizens  and  social 
beings. 

Explaining  his  yardstick  for 
“useful”  and  “non-useful”  applied 
in  a  random  method  of  selection, 
Mr,  Kidera  said  examples  of  use¬ 
ful  news  were  stories  of  the  re¬ 
turns  in  the  political  primaries  and 

n  tT 

'  V  THE  QUAD-CITIES 
^  82nd  in  Population  ;  \ 

“non*  Sales Manajiement’s  ■ 

162  Metropolitan  Areas  '  J 


If  your  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  includes  the  first 
100  markets  according 
to  population — then 
over  240,500  Quad- 
Citians  are  among  your 
targets.  On  the  Illinois 
side  live  57%  of  Quad- 
City  population.  And 
you  cover  Illinois’  Rock 
Island,  Moline  and  East 
Moline,  (3  of  the  4) 
when  you  use  The 
Argus  and  The  Dis¬ 
patch. 


testimony  of  Newbold  Morris 
before  a  Senate  committee.  Under 
non-useful  came  stories  about  a 
barn  disappearing  in  Maryland  or 
the  social  items  which  told  of 
birthday  parties,  etc.  ' 

To  qualify  as  useful  news,  he 
said,  the  story  would  have  to  be 
about  some  event  which  was  of 
some  importance  to  a  share  of  the 
readers;  it  would  have  to  contain 
details  and  facts  which  were  re¬ 
cent  and  exact. 

Contrasted  to  such  news,  he 
listed  stories  which  would  merely 
be  interesting,  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  readers,  or  simply  give  them  a 
thrill  to  read. 

For  the  five  papers  in  his  study, 
the  average  total  news  space  de¬ 
voted  to  useful  news  was  45.1 
per  cent,  compared  to  37.5  per 
cent  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
Wausau  Case  in  which  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Attorney  General  ruled 
that  sheriffs  could,  under  the  law, 
keep  records  closed  to  reporters, 
the  League  voted  to  instruct  its 
legislative  committee  to  seek  clari¬ 
fying  revision  of  the  statutes  so 
that  public  information  can  be 
obtained. 

In  this  connection  the  League 
has  published  a  270  page  book 
detailing  the  state  laws  affecting 
the  press,  with  reviews  of  cases 
and  official  opinions.  The  work 
was  done  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  Wade  Boardman,  League 
counsel. 


SAYS... 

Along  the  highways,  you 
can’t  see  the  seenery  for 
the  signery ! 

Highways  remind  me  of  U.  S.  20 
and  U.  S.  51  .  .  .  the  two  major 
paths  that  cross  in  Rockford. 
Folks  within  a  wide  radius  just 
naturally  pound  these  pavements 
to  Rockford,  for  it’s  the  leading 
metropolitan  center  in  northern 
Illinois  (outside  of  Chicago). 
Retail  sales  in  the  city  of  Rock¬ 
ford  alone  average  better  than 
$644,000  every  day,  so  better 
tell  to  sell  and  get  your  slice  of 
these  Rockford  area  greenbacks. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
fiorkforb  firgisfrr'firpublir 
Rockford,  lllinoit 


Ray  Eiwin's 
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A  CORRECTED  PROOF  accidcntly  dropped  outside  the  office  of  the 
^  CoatesvUle  (Pa.)  Record  caused  consternation  the  other  day. 

A  little  girl  rushed  into  the  office,  explaining  excitedly  that  wholesale 
bloody  murder  was  about  to  be  committed.  To  substantiate  her  state¬ 
ment,  she  handed  over  the  proofsheet,  containing  a  list  of  20  names. 
Over  the  names  in  pencil  was  the  journalese  “kill.”  ...  An  eye-catching 
headline  in  the  Miami  Daily  News:  $1,500  Mink  Stole  Was.  .  .  . 
When  Managing  Editor  Bob  White  of  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald- 
News  made  an  editorial  query,  “Why  don’t  we  use  silver  dollars  here 
in  the  silver  country?”  Publisher  Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr.,  promptly  met 
the  weekly  payroll  with  the  monetary  wagonwheels.  The  newspaper 
will  handle  all  its  future  cash  transactions  in  silver  dollars.  The 
Denver  Post  editorialized  that  no  silver  dollars  have  been  minted  since 
1934.  ...  A  dog  named  Jiggs  eats  every  copy  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Independent  he  can  sink  his  teeth  into  so  the  carrierboy  has  to  make 
delivery  at  high  level. 

— The  Denver  Post  headlined:  “$2  Million  Snow  Hits  Empire,” 
with  an  asterisk  and  this  footnote:  “For  years  the  late  F.  G.  ^nfil 
(one  of  the  Post’s  founders)  greeted  needed  snow  and  rain  with  the  line, 
’Million  Dollar  Snow!’  On  account  of  inflation,  the  editors  of  the 
Denver  Post  have  upped  its  value  in  proportion  to  the  times.”  .  , 
The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  as  a  readership  test,  ran  the  same  story 
about  the  Korean  War  for  three  days  on  the  front  page  and  reaped 
“deafening  silence,”  not  one  of  its  500,000  readers  complaining. 

— A  California  reader  inquires  about  daily  columns  and  features 
with  a  religious  slant,  not  syndicated.  Among  those  writing  such  col¬ 
umns  are  Okie  Reichler,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman;  Bob  Bell, 
Jr.,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  Ora  Spaid,  Louisville  Courier-Journal: 
Paul  Gustafson,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  John  T.  Stewart,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Rev.  Paul  W.  Bloomquist  in  column  of  Harry  E.  Chipman. 
Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette;  John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  and 
John  Herndon,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel,  a  former  associate 
of  mine  on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  North 
Callahan,  New  York  columnist  for  scores  of  newspapers,  sends  along 
a  copy  of  the  Religious  Newsweekly,  issued  by  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  copiously  quoting  a  recent 
Clippings  Column  on  religious  news  coverage.  .  .  .  Holt  McPherson, 
a  valued  acquaintance  when  he  was  on  a  Fort  Lauderdale  paper  and 
I  was  at  Miami,  and  who  recently  left  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star  to 
become  editor  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  has  given 
Gardner-Webb  College,  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C.,  a  scholarship  fund 
with  an  initial  gift  of  stock  in  the  Shelby  radio  station  with  value  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

— When  George  B.  Wellbaum  retired  the  other  day  as  assistant 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  his  popularity  with  newsmen  was  so  great  that  they  formed  a 
group,  headed  by  Eugene  McHugh,  night  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  threw  a  party  for  Mr.  Wellbaum  and  gave  him 
a  plaque.  At  the  annual  By-Line  Ball  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters 
Association  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wellbaum  was  honored  again  by  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  life  member  and  with  another  plaque.  At  the  other  party,  • 
special  edition  of  the  Daily  News  recounted  Mr.  Wellbaum’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  in  newspaper  and  public  relations  work  with  emphasis  on  his 
helpfulness  in  getting  jobs  for  newspapermen,  and  kidding  him  ahont 
quitting  “the  numbers  racket.”  ...  A  letter  from  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gagwriters  informs  the  Column  that  it  will  sponsor  National 
Laugh  Week,  beginning  next  April  Fool’s  Day  under  theme  of  “Bigger 
Laffs  for  Better  Living!”  and  with  many  Fnunybone  Committees.  Ha! 
Ha!  .  .  .  The  New  York  Financial  Writers  Association,  at  its  annual 
Financial  Follies,  sang  this  sad  refrain:  “Our  business  is  to  get  the 
business  dope  from  every  dope  we  meet.” 

— Charlie  Evans,  “Night  and  Day”  columnist  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  has  purchased  a  156-acre  farm.  ,  .  .  Despite  being  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  since  she  was  11,  Myrtie  Lee  Barker  has  outwitted 
her  handicap  and  is  leading  a  happy,  useful  life  as  a  columnist  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Indianapolis  News.  .  .  .  Monmouth  College  m 
Illinois  finally  has  found  and  recovered  its  Civil  War  cannon — after 
it  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  creek  nearly  50  years — and  one  of  the  “prime 
movers”  of  the  campus  memorial,  A.  W,  Barnes,  a  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent  and  now  a  Republican 
publicist  in  Albequerque,  says  he  is  glad  the  relic,  hidden  by  hiin 
and  other  college  boys  in  1904,  has  been  found.  ...  A  letter  publish^ 
in  the  Bucksport  (Me.)  Free  Press,  a  weekly  published  by  Philip  W- 
Buxton,  who  resigned  a  year  ago  as  night  city  editor  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  stirred  up  such  a  controversy  between  retired 
sea  captains  that  a  sailboat  race,  sponsored  by  the  Free  Press  and  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial,  a  daily,  was  held  and  got  nation-wide 
publicity. 
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Baby  Buggy  Banter 
The  Lexington  ^Ky.)  Leader 
runs  each  day  a  “Baby  Buggy 
Banter”  feature,  a  picture  of  a 
local  child  accompanied  by  a  tag¬ 
line  lifted  from  the  everyday  con¬ 
versation  of  adults — a  tagline  that 
has  relation  to  the  pose  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  child.  Miss  Laura 
Lyons,  woman’s  page  editor,  han¬ 
dles  the  feature.  The  pictures  are 
mailed  next  day  to  the  parents. 
This  feature  is  a  strong  builder 
of  good  will,  and  it  gives  the  spot¬ 
light  early  to  many  of  our  future 
readers,”  writes  Ed  Templin,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Leader  and 
the  Lexington  Herald. 

A  Dog-catcher's  Life 
The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
press  ran  a  full  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  life  of  a  dog-catcher, 
showing  how  dogs  were  picked  up, 
what  happened  to  them,  how  to 
go  about  claiming  yours  or  pick¬ 
ing  out  one  to  adopt  at  the  dog 
pound. 

Empty  Shoes 

With  more  deaths  in  San 
Diego  County  so  far  this  year 
than  it  has  ever  had  in  traffic  in  a 
complete  year,  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune  graphically 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  its 
readers  by  picturing  211  pairs  of 
shoes — that  the  dead  might  have 
walked  in — with  an  extra  pair  at 
the  side  circled  and  labelled. 
“Another  pair  of  shoes  is  about 
to  be  added  to  the  group.  Are 
they  yours?”  The  startling  presen¬ 
tation  made  an  effective  warning. 

Milwaukee  Journal 
In  120  Rural  Schools 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Use  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  as  a  “teaching 
tool”  in  the  Sauk  County  rural 
schools  began  this  Fall.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  more  than  100  teachers  are 
utilizing  the  Journal  as  a  textbook 
under  a  program  provided  by  the 
newspaper. 

Teachers  were  furnished  copies 
of  the  Journal’s  textbook,  “The 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom,”  to 
acquaint  them  with  how  the  paper 
can  be  an  integral  part  of  a  child’s 
daily  education.  The  Journal,  in 
•urn,  has  provided  daily  copies  of 
the  paper  to  each  of  the  1 20  rural 
schools  in  Sauk  County. 

At  a  teachers’  seminar,  some  70 
topics  were  suggested  for  news¬ 
paper  studies,  including  highway 
safety,  conservation,  gardening  and 
farming.  United  Nations,  industrial 
strife  literature,  homemaking,  vo¬ 
cabulary  development  and  charac¬ 
ter  building  (doing  for  others). 
How  the  newspaper  is  used  in  the 
^sroom  is  left  up  to  the  teacher. 
I  The  paper  is  delivered  daily  to  the 
I  school. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  AMAZING  FIGURES 
IN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  HISTORY! 


u.  s. 

TOTAL 


THE 

COURANT 


All  52  leading  U.  S.  cities  tabulated  by  Media 
Records  showed  a  total  increase  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  of  slightly  over  16,000,000  lines 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1952.  These  cities  in¬ 
clude  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  47  more. 

Of  this  16,000,000  line  increase.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  accounted  for  more  than  1,000,000 


16,000,000 

THERE'S  A  REASON 

The  reason  for  this  enormous  increase  in 
advertising  lineage  is  this;  Advertisers  are  getting 
tremendous  results  from  The  Courant  .  .  .  daily 
and  Sunday. 


1,000,000 


LINES 


The  Courant’s  fabulous  circulation  growth  is  an- 
other  great  factor.  Compare  November  1952  with 
November  1951.  The  daily  Courant  has  increased 
from  72,252  to  77,718  in  the  past  year!  The  Sunday 
Courant  has  increased  from  116,532  to  122,483! 

There’s  something  BIG  going  on  in  Hartford. 
Big  business.  Great  retail  sales  increases.  Now  Hart-^ 
ford  is  second  only  to  Boston  in  all  New  England. 


YOU  CANT  COVER  CONNECTICUT  WITHOUT  THE  COURANT 

Represented  Nationally  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  and  ,^Ruthman 
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By  Ottawa  Doily 

The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening 
Citizen  is  reversing  the  procedure 
of  having  the  newspaperijoys  pick 
up  their  papers  at  depots  through¬ 
out  the  city.  The  depot  now  comes 
to  the  boys  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
green  and  white  truck. 

In  the  area  where  the  first  ex¬ 
perimental  mobile  depot  is  in  op¬ 
eration,  homeowners  now  get  their 
newspapers  30  to  45  minutes 
earlier.  The  boys  stand  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  where  the  home  delivery 
routes  start  and  get  their  papers 
from  the  mobile  depot. 

This  first  attempt  in  the  Ottawa 
area  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
time,  distance  and  weight  as  they 
affect  newspaper  home  delivery  is 
being  watched  with  a  view  to  its 
extension  to  other  parts  of  the  city. 


Metropolitan  Heavy  Duty 
Newspaper  Press 

5  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 

Capadty  40  pages  straight  80  collect — 32000  per  hour. 

Double  Folden  22^/4  cut  ofL 
Complete  with  Motors.  Spore  Armatures.  Control  Panel. 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 

Accompanying  equipment: 

2  Standard  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors  with  delivery 
tables. 

1  Pony  Autoplate  wifli  Wood  Metal  Pump. 

1  8700  lb.  Goss  Metal  Furnace. 

9  5  K.  W.  G/E  Metal  Immersion  Units:  Automatic 
Control  Panel. 

1  Mat  Scorcher. 

1  Roll  Rewinder. 

2  Ink  Pumps  and  Equipment. 

41  Steel  Chases. 

1  Single  Crawford  Wrapping  Machine. 

This  press  is  ready  to  nm;  is  in  A-1  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Included  are  extra  gears,  bushings,  all  necessary 
electrical  push  button  stations,  web  break  detectors, 
roll  spindles  and  spring  roll  tension.  Low  price  for  the 
complete  job  as  it  stands,  in  our  Press  Room. 

Mr.  Detwiler 

Lancaster  Newspapers.  Inc. 
Telephone  5251  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mobile  Depot 
System  Tried 


W.  P.  Wilson  Retires, 

March  Succeeds  Him 
After  50  years  of  service  on 
the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer 


Wilson  March 

and  Washington  Reporter,  W.  P. 
Wilson  has  retired.  The  greater 
part  of  the  half  century  was  in 
the  circulation  department  with 
38  years  as  circulation  manager. 
He  was  honored  at  a  farewell 
party  given  by  members  of  the 
circulation  department  and  beads 
of  the  various  departments  of  the 
publishing  company. 


James  S.  Lyon,  general  manager 
and  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
company,  announced  that  Camp¬ 
bell  B.  March,  who  has  been  Mr. 
Wilson’s  assistant,  will  succeed 
him.  Clyde  S.  Koonts,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  for  many 
years,  and  James  S.  Hammond, 
mailing  room  foreman,  were 
named  assistants  to  Mr.  March. 
Archie  McVay  who  has  also  been 
in  this  department  many  years  was 
named  as  mailing  room  foreman. 

Graham  Issues  Challenge 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  Cleve- 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  general 
manager,  in  a  message  appearing 
in  the  November  issue  of  the 
ICMA  Bulletin,  calls  upon  circu¬ 
lation  maaagers  to  “revitalize  the 
life-blood  of  our  nation  by  instil¬ 
ling  in  the  thousands  of  carriers 
throughout  the  country  those  civic 
virtues  of  industry,  self-reliance, 
independence  and  the  will  to 
work.” 

It  is  a  task,  says  Mr.  Graham, 
to  which  every  circulation  man¬ 
ager  should  set  his  sights,  “for  in 
the  fulfillment  of  that  task  he  will 
not  only  build  circulation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  publisher,  but,  what 
seems  to  me  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  he  can  help  in  teaching 
young  men,  through  the  school  of 
hard  experience,  the  very  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  hard  work 
alone  begets  success.” 

A  Circulation  Builder 

One  of  the  most  successful 
radio  promotions  sponsored  by 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  is 
“You  Pick  ’Em,”  a  program  in 
which  the  members  of  the  panel 
of  sports  writers  compete  against 
one  another,  and  in  which  Iowa 
footbal  fans  compete  against  the 
experts. 

The  show  was  originated  in 
1946  by  Joe  Ryan,  a  member  of 
the  Register’s  promotion  staff.  He 
selects  each  week  16  football 
games  that  promise  to  be  close. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register  and  Tribune, 
had  this  to  say: 

“Each  Fall  we  look  to  the  Big 
Peach  sports  section  to  put  on 
appreciable  gains  in  out  Sunday 
circulation.  This  radio  show  lends 
itself  admirably  to  promotion  of 
our  sports  section  and  at  the  same 
time  gets  the  listening  public  bet- 
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ter  acquainted  with  the  memben  I 
of  our  sports  staff.  The  fact  that  'j 
we  have  continued  to  sponsor  tht 
show  for  seven  consecutive  yean 
is  the  best  evidence  of  our  regard 
for  its  value  to  us.” 

Toughest  Customer' 

Expecting  to  meet  a  “hatchet¬ 
faced  old  battle  ax”  instead  of  the 
“sweet-faced  old  lady  who  gave 
me  a  cordial  greeting,”  15-year-old 
Fred  Bysshe  of  El  Centro  did 
such  a  good  job  in  telling  how  he 
signed  up  his  toughest  customer, 
he  won  first  place  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association. 
In  his  essay,  young  Bysshe,  a  car¬ 
rier  for  the  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Post-Press  newspapers,  said  hb 
prospect  told  him  she  objected  to 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  paper. 

“Aren’t  the  news  items  present¬ 
ed  fairly  so  that  you  can  form 
your  own  ideas?”  he  asked. 

He  then  told  his  customer  “the 
newspaper  covers  our  local  scene 
also,  and  to  people  in  our  town 
that  is  really  important.  At  schod 
we  are  taught  ^at  good  govern¬ 
ment  begins  at  home.” 

With  this  argument,  Fred  said, 
the  opposition  crumbled. 

No  Trouble,  Governor 

Although  4,000  miles  from 
home.  Governor  C.  Elmer  Ander¬ 
son  of  Minnesota  received  delivery 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  from  an  airline  stewardess  as 
he  and  Mrs.  Anderson  relaxed  on 
Waikiki  Beach,  Honolulu.  The 
papers  were  fiown  to  him  daily. 

DeVore  Heads  Committee 

E.  J.  (Dusty)  Devore,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  circulatkw 
manager,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  State  and 
National  Regulations  Committee, 
filling  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  Matt  Sullivan,  formerly 
circulation  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

Carrier  Notes 

Ten  lucky  Cleveland  (O.)  Press 
carriers  can  thank  their  parents  for 
the  three-day  trip  they  will  take 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
presidential  inauguration,  Jan.  20. 
Free  all-expense  tours  to  the  cap¬ 
ital  for  10  carriers  are  the  rewards 
for  their  parents  writing  the  best 
letters  on  “What  a  Press  Route 
Has  Meant  to  My  Son.” 

Carriers  of  the  Passaic-Clifton 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News  have  been 
advised  to  “winterize”  their  de 
livery.  A  four-point  “winterizing" 
program  is  suggested  with  the 
warning  that  “snow  can  melt 
profits  if  winter  delivery  is  not 
satisfactory  to  customers.” 

■ 

So.  Carolina  Section 

The  New  York  Times  is  planntag 
to  publish  a  20-page  magazine 
supplement  for  South  Carolina  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  8,  as  the  third  in  a 
series  of  state  business  sections. 
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Look  quickly  .  .  .  it’s  a  COUGAR! 

You  need  a  fast  eye  to  catch  the  Navy’s  new 
GRUMMAN  COUGAR  in  flight.  Notice  the 
pluming  vapor  trails  formed  by  fuel  jettisoned 
from  auxiliary  wing  tanks.  Cougar  pilots  dump 
extra  fuel  as  a  safety  factor  prior  to  engaging 
in  combat  and  before  returning  to  their  base. 
A  swept-wing  successor  to  the  battle-proved 
PANTHER,  this  powerful  turbo-jet  fighter  is 
now  moving  off  production  lines  to  active  op¬ 
eration  with  the  Fleet . . .  next  move  Korea. 
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Conlriirtors  to  ih*-  AriiK'd  For<’<> 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR-ADAPTABLE  BLACK  UNITS  provide  heavy- 
duty  high-  speed  facilities  for  modern  newspaper  printing. 


WOOD  REELS  are  available  in  two 
models  for  efficient  time-saving 
paper  roll  handling. 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR  UNITS  provide  fine  quality  R.O.P 
color  printing  in  conjunction  with  Color  Adaptable  Black  Units 


WOOD  PNEUMATIC  STATIONARY  B 
RUNNING  BELT  TENSIONS  for  positive 
web-control  at  all  times  while  run¬ 
ning  and  during  red-button  stops. 
Also  provides  control  while  attach¬ 
ing  new  roll  and  severing  expiring 
roll  by  means  of  the  Wood 
paster. 


WOOD  COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS  offers,  by  means  of  the  Intrasertor, 
the  flexibility  of  two  page  jumps  on  collect  runs  to  the  medium 
size  newspaper.  Provisions  are  available  for  R.O.P.  color  printing. 


WOOD  AUTOMATIC  B  ELEaRO-TAB 
AUTOPASTERS  help  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  production  rates  by  the  attach¬ 
ing  of  new  roils  to  expiring  webs  at 
full  speed  of  press. 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE  automatically  casts 
and  delivers  four  stereotype  plates  per  min¬ 
ute.  Equipped  with  Autowhirl  Saw  Hangar 
which  prevents  clogging  of  the  chip  passage¬ 
way  and  traps  hot  chips. 


automiller  mills  pockets  for  tensionplate 
lockup.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Pony 
Autoplate.  Also  registers  color  plates  pro¬ 
duced  on  any  semi-cylindrical  plate  casting 
machine. 


HEAVY-DUTY  AUTOSHAVER  automatically 
shaves  and  cools  the  plates  rapidly  and  accu¬ 
rately  which  are  cast  on  the  Junior  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Autoplate  Machines.  Can  be  altered  for 
Tensionplate  operation  by  the  addition  of 
Tensionplate  Attachments. 


JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  provides  rapid  semi-auto¬ 
matic  plate  casting  to  meet  the  production 
schedules  of  the  intermediate  size  newspapers. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  produces  cast,  trimmed, 
shaved,  and  cooled  plates  at  a  rate  of  one  per 
minute  or  better.  Available  in  two  models. 
Vacuum  -  casting  Equipment,  Water  -  cooled 
Arch  and  Pneumatic  Pumping  device  avail¬ 
able. 


TENSIONPLATE  AHACHMENT  mills  pockets  for 
tensionplate  lockup  and  cools  plates.  Attaches 
to  the  Heavy-Duty  Autoshaver  either  at  the 
time  of  manufacture  or  on  any  existing  Auto¬ 
shaver  in  the  customer’s  plant. 


WOOD  PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEMS  provide  for  the 
pouring  of  a  predetermined  amount  of  metal  rapidly 
and  safeguards  against  pouring  at  improper  time. 
Can  be  installed  on  Pony  or  Junior  Autoplate  Ma¬ 
chines  in  the  customer’s  plant. 


COLOR  PLATE  PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE  for 
rapid  and  accurate  registration  of  color  plates 
in  the  Stereotype  Department,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  any  semi-cylindrical  plate  casting 
machine. 


NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH 

THE  SENATE  subcommittee  under  Senator 
Blair  Moody  of  Michigan,  which  has  been 
studying  the  operations  and  effect  of  the 
President’s  Executive  Order  10290,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  “watchdog  committee”  be 
created  to  maintain  constant  surveillance,  to 
point  out  and  remove  abuses  when  found. 

It’s  a  good  idea,  but  not  good  enough. 

The  Executive  Order,  in  effect  more  than 
a  year,  sought  to  establish  uniform  standards 
for  classifying,  transmitting  and  handling 
information  by  government  departments  and 
agencies.  Actually,  it  empowers  all  govern¬ 
ment  offices  to  act  as  their  own  censors — to 
classify  as  “secret,”  “confidential,”  etc.,  any 
information  which  it  considers  involves 
national  security.  Any  agency,  military  or 
civilian,  can  withhold  news  if  the  head  of 
the  agency  believes  national  interest  would 
be  served  best  thereby. 

The  subcommittee  report  acknowledges: 
“The  apparent  danger  in  the  implementation 
of  the  President’s  Order  is  that  under  the 
guise  of  security,  agencies  or  individuals 
might  abuse  the  President’s  directive  and 
cloak  certain  information  with  security  clas¬ 
sification  to  hide  errors,  mistakes,  or  mis¬ 
conduct.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
adequate  machinery  be  set  up  to  maintain  a 
continuing  surveillance  of  the  actions  taken 
under  this  Executive  Order.  .  ,  .  Previous 
experience  has  shown  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  government  officials  to  overclassify 
security  information.  It  is,  therefore,  believed 
that  if  some  system  is  not  inaugurated  where¬ 
by  independent  checks  are  made,  there  will 
still  be  a  tendency  to  overclassify  security 
information.  Such  overclassification  would 
result  in  withholding  facts  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know.” 

Most  newspapermen  feel  that  the  executive 
order  has  given  censorship  powers  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  dealing  with  purely  civilian 
matters  which  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
such  authority.  The  report  states  those  agen¬ 
cies  which  handle  security  information  had 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  they  needed  to 
protect  it  prior  to  the  Executive  Order. 

Let’s  have  the  “watchdog  committee”  but 
let’s  also  get  rid  of  Executive  Order  10290. 
We  don’t  need  it  and  it  is  liable  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

A  “watchdog  committee”  would  be  useful, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  Executive  Order, 
to  conduct  a  periodic  check  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  see  what  information  is 
being  released  and  what  withheld.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  government  are  so  vast  that  no 
reporter  can  penetrate  beyond  all  the  officials 
and  “information  chiefs.”  In  many  cases  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  behind 
the  scenes.  An  inquisitive  Senate  committee 
would  be  helpful  in  keeping  open  the  legiti¬ 
mate  channels  of  news  and  guaranteeing  the 
flow  of  legitimate  non-security  news  from  all 
government  agencies. 

MEASURING  CROWDS 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  (Oct.  25  and  Nov.  8) 
“Shop  Talk”  discussed  the  problem  of 
getting  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  size  of 
outdoor  crowds  at  political  rallies,  etc.  Face¬ 
tiously,  it  was  suggested  that  pictures  be  taken 
from  a  helicopter  and  superimposed  on  a 
scaled  grid. 

We  find  that  the  Providence  Journal-Bul- 
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Hear  instruction,  and  be  wise,  and  refuse  it 
not — Proverbs,  VIII;  33. 


letin  has  been  four  years  ahead  of  us  with 
the  grid  but  not  the  helicopter  (page  68). 
These  papers  have  developed  a  fairly  accur¬ 
ate  method  of  crowd-measuring  that  might 
come  in  handy  for  other  papers. 

CONFTOENCE  LAWS 

ANOTHER  victory  has  been  scored  for  news¬ 
paper  confidence  laws.  A  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  upheld  as 
constitutional  the  state  law  permitting  report¬ 
ers  to  keep  their  sources  of  news  confidential. 

There  are  now  12  states  providing  such 
protection  for  newspaper  reporters:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Maryland,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  All  48 
states  should  be  on  the  list. 

Newspapers  cannot  do  a  good  job  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  people  if  reporters  can¬ 
not  maintain  confidential  news  sources  for 
tips  and  for  double-checking  on  information 
of  interest  to  the  public. 

The  newspaper  associations  of  the-  other 
36  states  should  make  every  effort  to  have 
legislation  of  this  type  adopted. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  police  groups  in 
some  states  approve  this  legislation,  it  is  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  many  attorneys  both  in  and 
out  of  government  as  being  detrimental  to 
police  enforcement.  The  police  ought  to 
know,  if  anyone  does,  whether  the  cooperation 
of  newspapermen  in  combatting  crime,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  their  sources  of 
information,  is  detrimental  or  beneficial  to 
enforcement. 

HELPING  JUSTICE 

CASES  in  which  newspapers  have  aided 
justice  by  uncovering  important  evidence 
or  helping  to  apprehend  criminals  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  Newspapers  also  help  to  protect  the 
innocent,  and  an  unusual  example  of  this 
occurred  in  New  York  recently. 

Edward  J.  Mowery,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  reporter,  worked  for  more 
than  5  years  to  secure  the  release  of  a  man 
unjustly  imprisoned  for  12  years.  Mr.  Mow¬ 
ery  and  the  newspaper  proved  that  the  man 
had  not  received  a  fair  trial,  obtained  a  judi¬ 
cial  review  of  the  case  and  his  subsequent 
release. 

Some  lawyers  have  a  habit  of  accusing 
newspapermen  of  obstructing  justice  in  their 
news  coverage  of  criminal  trials.  But  rarely 
is  there  an  acknowledgement  from  the  law¬ 
yers  when  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  and 
a  newspaper  helps  to  straighten  out  justice 
which  had  been  obstructed  by  the  lawyers. 


BACKGROUNDING 

WE  .\RE  glad  to  see  that  45  journalism 
teachers  agree  on  the  importance  of  teach¬ 
ing  history  of  American  journalism  to  stu¬ 
dents.  Dr.  Sidney  Kobre  of  Florida  State 
University  who  made  the  study  concludes 
that  the  45  believe  “a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
and  men  responsible  for  shaping  our  com¬ 
munications  process  is  basic  to  a  perceptive 
study  of  the  field.” 

Prof.  Jacob  Scher  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  says  the  teaching 
of  journalism  history  “shows  how  cultural 
history  is  tied  up  with  mass  communications 
facilities.  It  surveys  the  inffuences  for  growth 
and  change  in  the  press.  It  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  for  discussion  of  present-day  prac¬ 
tices.  It  gives  a  clear  concept  of  the  role  of 
the  press  in  a  democracy,  and  furnishes 
incentive  for  further  journalistic  study  with 
this  historical  background  as  a  context.” 

We  agree  with  all  of  that.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  just  as  important  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man  to  know  what  has  gone  on  before  him 
in  his  field  as  it  is  for  a  chemist  or  an  engi¬ 
neer.  They  are  not  comparable  as  exact 
sciences,  but  the  successes  and  mistakes  of 
the  past  are  valuable  to  each  in  appraising 
the  road  to  the  future. 

We  believe  that  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  his  vocation  is  just  as  important 
as  is  a  working  knowledge  of  the  present-day 
mechanics  of  the  business.  A  newspaperman 
who  knows  what  happens  to  the  copy  after 
it  leaves  his  hands,  who  knows  why  a  head¬ 
line  has  to  have  the  right  “count,”  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  composing  room  and  press 
room,  will  be  a  greater  asset  to  his  organi¬ 
zation  and  will  have  a  brighter  future  assured 
him  in  his  profession. 

SELL  THE  DEALER 

FREQUENTLY  newspaper  advertising  men 
are  told  by  national  advertisers  that  their 
dealers  are  asking  for  TV  as  opposed  to  other 
media.  Automobile  manufacturers  were 
quoted  to  that  extent  last  week.  (E&P,  Dec. 
6,  page  7.) 

What  dealers? 

Vast  areas  of  this  country  are  as  yet 
untouched  by  TV.  There  are  hundreds  of 
dealers  who  would  get  absolutely  no  benefit 
from  a  TV  program.  Perhaps  some  dealers 
in  metropolitan  areas  have  requested  use  of 
this  medium.  But  is  a  manufacturer  going 
to  be  influenced  by  the  request  of  only  a 
portion  of  his  dealer  organization?  Seems 
like  the  statement  is  either  an  alibi  or  the 
result  of  some  peculiar  reasoning. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  newspaper 
admen  hear  it  often  should  alert  them  to  the 
necessity  of  educating  or  selling  the  dealers 
— dealers  and  distributors  of  all  produds- 
Get  them  to  ask  for  newspaper  advertising 
over  other  media  regardless  of  where  they 
are  located. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  retailers 
know  the  pulling  power  and  efficiency 
newspaper  advertising.  They  should  be 
Exhibit  “A”  in  the  salesmen’s  portfolios.  Even 
automobile  dealers  can  be  shown  that  the 
bread-and-butter  medium — the  hometown 

newspaper — which  moves  products  rapidly 
off  the  retailer’s  shelves  can  roll  the  merchan¬ 
dise  out  of  their  show  rooms. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 

770  Int  4MSt.,Ntwr«li,i; 


elected  treasurer  of  the  Food  In¬ 
dustry  Sales  Executives  of  Buffalo, 
and  Norris  C.  Whitlock  of  the 
corresponding  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  department,  secretary. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


-  Stuart  List,  advertising  direc- 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  publish-  tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
er  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  Telegraph,  has  been  named  to  the 
has  been  elected  to  the  Oklahoma  newly-created  position  of  general 
Hall  of  Fame.  manager.  He  will  continue  to  di- 

♦  ♦  *  rect  the  advertising  department  in 

James  R.  Alexander,  former  addition  to  other  duties  in  the 

sports  and  associate  editor  of  the  general  operations  of  the  paper. 
Mount  Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald,  and  He  has  been  with  Hearst  News- 
previously  a  staffer  on  newspapers  papers  since  1920  in  Washington, 
in  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  D.  C.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Pitts- 
and  Florida,  has  been  named  edi-  burgh, 
tor  of  the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Tran-  ♦  *  • 

script,  succeeding  John  A.  Rad-  Willum  J.  Kemble,  advertis- 
FORD,  who  has  joined  the  Service  ing  director  of  the  Lockport  (N. 
Publishing  Co.  in  New  York  City,  Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Journal  since 

♦  •  *  1941,  has  been  appointed  general 

Willum  E.  Dozier,  Jr.,  for-  manager  of  the  newspaper,  a  new 

merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Delhi  position. 

(La.)  Dispatch  and  the  New  Or-  *  ♦  • 

leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  has  Jack  McDonald,  a  district 
been  named  editor  of  the  Tyler  manager  in  the  circulation  depart- 
(Tex.)  Courier-Times  and  Tele-  ment  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
graph.  Herald  Statesman,  is  also  editor 

*  *  ♦  of  McDonald  Wrestling  Features, 

Frank  T.  Wallace  has  been  a  sport  news  service. 

elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  ♦  •  ♦ 

(Md.)  Daily  Record  Company,  E.  E.  Mjjllis,  formerly  state 
succeeding  the  late  Edwin  War-  circulation  manager  of  the  Co¬ 
field,  Jr.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 
associated  with  the  paper  nearly  has  been  appointed  circulation 
50  years.  manager,  succeeding  Orie  L.  Ran- 

♦  *  ♦  DALL,  who  has  been  named  assis- 

C,  B.  McAbee,  for  14  years  tant  business  manager.  Lloyd 

editor  and  managing  editor  of  the  Kettles,  formerly  assistant  fore- 
Corinth  (Miss.)  Daily  Corinthian,  man  in  charge  of  display  adver- 
has  become  editor  of  the  Natchez  tising,  has  been  appointed  man- 
(Miss.)  Times,  replacing  Rod  ager  of  the  newly  organized  dis- 
Sparrow,  who  resigned  because  patch  department, 
of  illness.  ♦  •  * 

*  *  •  Harvey  Peacock,  1950  grad- 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of  the  uate  of  Washington  State  College, 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has  re-  has  joined  the  classified  advertis- 
ceived  Sweden’s  Star  of  the  Royal  ing  department  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Order  of  the  Vasa  in  recognition  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 
of  his  interest  in  the  Texas  Swed-  ♦  *  ♦ 

ish  Cultural  Foundation.  Ray  Ronald  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 

•  •  ♦  Y.)  Evening  News  national  ad- 

Robert  McKinney  has  re-  vertising  department  has  been 

turned  to  Santa  Fe  to  take  over 
active  management  of  the  New 
Mexican,  of  which  he  is  editor 
and  publisher.  He  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  which  post  he 
was  appointed  last  June. 


Larry  McKeown,  business 
manager  of  the  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian,  is 
newly-elected  president.  Central 
Coast  Counties  Unit,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


Dale  Bissell  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mar¬ 
tinez  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Ga¬ 
zette,  succeeding  Howard  Schaef¬ 
fer. 


Cade  Fogleman  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  head  of  the  local  display 
advertising  department  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk. 


For  the  very  best 
interpretation  of  com 
plex  world  proUems. 


Len  Delmar,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Sun  and  Journal,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Waldon,  formerly  night 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  managing  editor  of  the  Corinth 
(Miss.)  Daily  Corinthian,  succeed¬ 
ing  C.  B.  McAbee,  resigned. 

«  «  ♦ 

Mert  Wetstein,  formerly  a 
sports  writer  on  the  Miami  (  Fla.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Florida  Sun. 


Marquis  Childs 
5  columns  a  week 


Fred  Othman 
6  columns  a  week 


Ted  Olson,  formerly  with  the 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  bureau  of 
United  Press,  has  joined  the  rim 
on  the  Deseret  News  and  Salt 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 
6  columns  «  week 


Let  the  leader  in  space 
V  set  new  records  in  yours! 

i\  “Space  Cadet”  leads  the  competi- 

\  I  tion  by  light  years — appears  in  more 
I  than  60  eminent  newspapers.  Watch 
/  reader-interest  in  your  comic  page  rocket 
to  new  heights  when  you  schedule  Ray 
Bailey’s  exciting  adventure  story  of  the 
near  future!  Send  for  daily  strip,  Sun- 
day  color  proofs  and  rates  TODAY! 


Robert  Ruark 

5  columns  •  week 


Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith 

S  columns  •  week 


Paul  R.  Leake,  publisher  of 
the  Woodland  (Calif.)  Democrat 
and  U.  S.  collector  of  customs  at 
San  Francisco  since  1939,  has 
been  named  to  the  California 
State  Board  of  Equalization, 
e  *  * 

Frank  Sydney  Newell,  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  and  later  publisher 
of  the  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State 
Journal  was  married  Nov.  16  to 
Miss  Margaret  Edwards  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Versailles,  Ky. 
e  *  * 

Milton  H.  Abrams  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Port  Wash¬ 
ington  (Wis.)  Herald  to  succeed 
Melvin  Ruege.  Mr.  .Abrams  has 
been  associated  with  newspapers, 
news  reporting  and  industrial  mo¬ 
tion  picture  production  for  the 
past  17  years  in  the  Milwaukee 
area. 


Thomas  L.  Stokes 
S  columns  a  week 


Press  staff  member  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  has  decided  to  remain  at 
Durham  instead  of  becoming  head 


Personal 

continued  from  Page  45 

Lake  Telegram  copy  desk,  replac¬ 
ing  Earl  Hofeldt  who  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Star. 

Theodore  R.  Hughes,  newspa¬ 
perman  for  54  years  and  county 
editor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times, 
has  retired  on  pension. 

*  * 

Nick  Thimmesch,  for  two  years 
a  reporter  for  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Democrat,  now  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  police  beat  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

*  *  * 

Russell  Brantley,  managing 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald  and  former  Associated 


of  the  North  Carolina  State  News  Tr^TTTiTU  PCTilTP 

Bureau  as  was  previously  an-  J  ii£i  i  \J\J li L  IT,  £j$Dl  Jxl  Lm 
nounced. 


Trent 


Andrew  William  Nelson  Ill, 
former  reporter  for  the  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  resigned  to 
become  the  Claremont  area  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Union-Leader. 

♦ 

N.  B.  Musselman,  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News  Star,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editorial  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  recently. 
He  succeeded  Fred  Tar  man,  Nor¬ 
man  Transcript. 

*  *  * 

J.  Douglas  MacFarlane,  who 
has  been  advanced  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram,  joined  the  paper  just 
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MacFarlane  McCall 

four  years  ago  as  city  editor.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  in  1934.  F.. 
R.  McCall,  the  new  assistant 
ME  of  the  Telegram,  has  been 
with  that  paper  19  years. 

... 

Trudie  Cargile  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
staff  as  state  editor,  succeeding 
Jordan  Axelbank,  who  left  to  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star  Times. 

4t  4t 

Jack  Winder,  former  slot  and 
rim  man  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram 
is  now  on  the  rim  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News  and 
Telegram. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Reford,  former  United 
Press  deskman  in  New  York,  has 
resigned  as  British  United  Press 
bureau  manager  in  Toronto.  He’s 
succeeded  by  Patricia  Clarke 
who  worked  with  United  Press  in 
Hollywood. 

m  *  * 

Jack  Magarrell,  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  Radio  Station 
KRNT  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
joined  the  Des  Moines  Register 
reporting  staff.  He  joins  Walter 
Shotwell,  who  also  came  to  the 
Register  reporting  staff  from 
KRNT. 

*  * 

Rene  MacColl,  chief  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  and  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  manager  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express;  Stanley 
Clark,  editor  of  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Reuters  Features;  and 
F.  G.  Montford  Bobb,  assistant 
managing  director  of  the  Associ¬ 


ated  Illiffe  Press,  were  passengers  Bill  Durham,  Fort  Worth 
on  the  Cunard  liner  Mauretania  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  heads  a 

when  she  sailed  from  New  York  committee  working  for  the  forma- 
Dec.  10.  f'oti  of  a  Farm  Editors’  Associa- 

*  *  *  tion.  The  first  meeting  is  planned 

Jay  Darling,  cartoonist  under  for  April  in  Washington. 

the  name  of  “Ding,”  and  Mrs.  •  •  * 

Darling  departed  for  Naples  B.  G.  Thrailkill  of  the  Des 
from  New  York  on  the  American  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib- 
Export  Lines  ship  Constitution  on  itne  farm  department  has  been 

Dec  10.  elected  president  of  the  Des 

*  ♦  ♦  Moines  Press  and  Radio  Club. 

D’Witt  Scott  has  left  the  ,  „  ,  ■■  a 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  copy  desk  to  .  J'"' 

become  a  copyreader  on  the  he  editorial  staff  of  the  B/smnrcJ: 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal.  D.)  Tribune  as  general  as- 

*  ,  ,  signment  reporter  after  spending 

Burnell  E.  Heinecke,  who  the  past  two  years  in  the  Army  in 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  last  occupation  duty  m  Europe. 

July,  has  been  named  staff  cor- 

respondent  in  the  Sun-Times’  new-  TVif»v  Ar*»  Now 

ly-established  Springfield  bureau.  wnere  jney  iire  INOW 

The  new  bureau  will  be  set  up  in 

time  for  the  January  opening  of  Frederick  C.  Stock,  formerly 
the  state  legislature.  Mr.  Hein-  advertising  promotion  manager 
ECKE  was  previously  with  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Belleville  (Ill.)  Advocate.  Sun,  has  joined  Progressive  Gro- 

*  *  *  cer,  food  trade  magazine,  as  sales 

Tom  Doughty  has  joined  the  promotion  manager. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  news  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

staff  as  associate  farm  editor.  Harry  A.  Harcher,  formerly 

*  ♦  ♦  associated  with  Stars  and  Stripes 

Jacqueline  Taylor,  art-drama  and  more  recently  executive  ed- 

writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  itor  of  Boys’  Life  magazine,  has 
Evening  News,  has  left  to  join  her  been  appointed  editor  of  Boys’ 
ex-News  reporter  husband,  Mor-  Life,  succeeding  Irving  Crump. 
ris  Wattenhurg,  now  on  the  former  New  York  newspaper  re- 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  porter,  who  is  retiring. 

*  •  •  *  ♦  , 

Stanley  Leon,  1952  Univer-  Erwin  Kreutzweiser,  Ottawa 
sity  of  Miami  Journalism  gradu-  correspondent  for  Vancouver 
ate,  is  now  a  reporter  and  copy  newspapers,  has  been  appointed 

■  editor  for  the  Dover  (N.  J.)  Ad-  executive  assistant  to  Solicitor- 

■  vance.  General  Ralph  Campney. 

•  *  •  *  ♦  ♦ 

'  Mrs.  a.  E.  Mathewson,  one  Arthur  J.  Andrew,  a  former 

■  of  the  few  women  city  editors  in  staffer  for  Canadian  Press  at  Hali- 
I  Canadian  journalism,  has  retired  fax,  N.S.,  has  been  appointed 
t  after  50  years  of  service  on  the  Canadian  charge  d’affaires  at  Vi- 
-  Frederickton  (N.  B.)  Gleaner.  enna. 
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COAL  in  the  Hews 
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Huge  stock  piles  of  coal  such  as  this  are  a  natural 
part  of  every  industrial  landscape . . .  for  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  America  makes  and  uses  is  made  from 
coal  or  with  power  generated  by  cftal. 
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Last  year  America  used  476  million  tons  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  This  coal  made  steel,  cement,  electricity 


provided  power  for  locomotives,  and  heat  for 


homes.  Everywhere  you  look  coal’s  at  world 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


10  Pt.  E&P  Photo  Query 
Sent  to  All  Newspapers 


By  James  L  CoUings 


Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
mailed  to  all  daily  newspapers  in 
this  country  and  Canada  a  10-point 


Dawson  Photo 
Of  Elizabeth 
Captures  Prize 

London — United  Press  photos- 

•i^napiis  oi  me  /\r,  uiiuppu^cu. 

Secretary,  Tom  Phillips  of  the 

Worcester  Free  Lancer,  unopposed.  ^ 

year  in  the  fifth  annual  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Brittanica  contest. 


Press  Photographers  Association 
of  Boston,  the  following  slate  was 
nominated  for  office:  president, 
Peter  J.  Carroll  of  the  Associated 
Press;  James  Jones  of  the  Boston 
Post;  and  Clarence  Finn  of  the 
Boston  Post.  Treasurer,  W.  C. 
•Chaplis  of  the  AP,  unopposed. 


Baltimore  .  .  . 

The  Baltimore  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  has  elected 


the  recommendations  was  to  im¬ 
prove  the  judicial  process. 

_  Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  meeting  _ _ 

photographic  questionnaire  in  an  at  which  the  Ohio  Bar’s  council  Q,aries  Purceli,"  of  WMAR-TV, 
effort  to  get  a  thorough  appraisal  of  delegates  voted  for  adoption  of  succeed  Frank  A.  Miller,  of  the 
of  existing  standards,  equipment  the  canons  (the  proposal  is  one  of  Sunpapers,  as  president, 
and  personnel.  ,  .h*  Other  officers:  Vicepresident. 

When  the  information  IS  colla  ed  tended  by  newspapermen  and  the  Lawrence  McNally.  News-Post;  sion  in  which  1 10  oeonle  died- amt 
and  analyzed,  it  will  be  presented  64  ^legates.  secretary,  Lee  Dougherty,  Glenn  J  p  '  '  ’ 

here.  .  L.  Martin  Aircraft  Company;  re- 

Some  of  the  questions  are:  plish  anything  in  secrecy,  he  said.  ^.Q^ding  secretary,  John  Gaydos, 

How  many  staff  photographers  Mr.  Smallsre^,  who  says  such  treasurer,  E.  J.  Eisenmeier, 


The  winners  were  Charles  J. 
Dawson,  with  bis  recent  photo¬ 
graph  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  riding 
in  a  state  coach  to  open  Parlia¬ 
ment;  C.  G.  Philips,  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  Vicar  of  Harrow  gazing  at 
the  carnage  of  the  three-train  coUi- 


On-Spot  Coverage 


Andrews,  with  a  shot  made 
from  the  air  of  Capt.  Kurt  Carlsen 
gripping  the  rail  of  the  listing, 
sinking  “Flying  Enterprise,”  and 
waving. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  entry  in  the 
yearly  international  competition 


It  was  a  rainy  night  in  usually  under  the  same  sponsorship, 
fair  San  Antonio  and  Hal  Swiggett,  It  was  the  second  time  Mr.  Daw- 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-Eve-  son,  35,  has  won  a  first  prize  in 
ning  News  cameraman,  was  the  the  British  contest.  He  received 


do  you  have?  (A  full  count  on  a  restriction  violates  freedom  of  sergeant-at-arms,  Alex 

this,  for  example,  would  be  a  great  the  press,  remarked  m  rebuttal  that  Malashuk,  WMAR. 
help — no  one  seems  to  know  ex-  the  fact  the  proposal  was  adopted 
actly  how  many  cameramen  there  in  May  was  good  reason^^  “for 
are  employed  on  newspapers,  to  someone  to  object  to  it  now.” 
say  nothing  of  freelancers.) 

How  many  pictures  do  your  New  Officers 
cameramen  average  a  week?  Chicago  .  .  . 

Do  the  photographers  1)  own  Harry  Hall  of  the  Associated  ,  .  .  .  ^  .u-  men  c  • 

their  own  equipment,  or  2)  «  it  Press  is  the  new  president  of  the  o"'/  ° 

the  property  of  the  company?  Chicago  Press  Photographers  As-  S^Te^arkana  (Suthwest  Aca-  Widely  Traveled 

If  you  don’t  have  staff  camera-  sociation.  Other  officers  are  Har-  e-Texarka  J  ‘  Mr.  Dawson  has  travelled  ex- 

m.n.  do  employ  reporter-pho-  After  fiv«  mtauK,  of  filile  "^oot:  Pltotgrapto. 

tographers?  treasurer;  (:armen  Reporto,  C/i  -  sidelines  KettinR  nothine  His  assignments  recently  have  in- 

Do  you  think  you  will  install  cago  S«n-r«mej.  1st  vicepresident;  ‘“8  J^om  sideunes,  ^tt  g  n  eluded  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  fight- 
any  new  equipment  in  the  near  Robert  MacKay,  Chicago  Tribune,  ^  ing  and  the  1952  Olympic  Games 

future?  If  so.  what  will  It  be?  2d  viceprcsident;  Robert  Rea,  ^  ®  ^  on  the  geld  cl^er  Finland.  He  saw  service  ia 

Chicago  Herald-American.  3d yict-  North  Africa.  Sicily  and  Italy  dur- 

OSBA  Answers  Smallsreed  president;  Frank  Masters,  Chicago  "  "  •  ing  the  war  and  was  awarded  the 

George  Smallsreed,  J8.,  chief  Tribune,  sergeant-at-arms;  and  It  s  ^1  right  with  d  s  your  ^jedal  of  the  British  Empire  for 
photographer  of  the  Columbus  William  Bender,  Chicago  Tribune,  laughed.  So  Hal  hi,  services  behind  the  lines  with 

(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  an  officer  of  police  representative.  bravely  trudged  forth  into  the  line  jj^hnn  partisans, 

the  newly  organized  Ohio  Press  Dallas-Fort  Worth  ...  action.  hfr.  Phillips,  only  18,  has  entered 

Photographers  Association,  last  Ken  Martin  has  been  elected  Racing  up  aud  down  the  field  the  Royal  Air  Force  since  taking 

week  in  this  space  wrote  a  letter  president  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  with  the  ball-carriers,  Swiggett  got  his  prize  picture.  He  was  scram- 
of  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  group.  Press  Photographers  Association,  some  excellent  photos.  Some  of  bling  through  the  debris  when  he 
to  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  His  aides  are  Floyd  Bright  and  the  players  were  faster  than  the  saw  the  Vicar,  silently  viewing  the 

which  proposes  to  ban  courtroom  Jimmy  Mundell  of  WBAP-TV,  cameraman,  and  in  at  least  one  in-  tragic  scene,  and  made  an  expo- 

pictures.  vicepresidents;  Gene  Gordon  of  the  stance  the  latter  was  tipped  by  a  sure. 

The  vicepresident  of  the  OSBA,  Fort  Worth  Press,  secretary-treas-  coach  ahead  of  time  which  way  the  Mr.  Andrews,  45,  circled  in  a 
C.  Kenneth  Clark,  replied  in  a  let-  urer;  and  A1  Panzera  of  the  Fort  play  was  going  so  he  merely  took  plane  over  the  “Flying  Enterprise" 

ter  to  Mr.  Smallsreed  that  the  pro-  Worth  Star-Telegram,  sergeant-at-  a  head  start  and  was  waiting  for  four  times  before  getting  his  prize 

posal  was  first  approved  by  the  arms.  the  ball  toter.  shot.  During  the  war  he  flew  with 

American  Bar  Association  in  1937.  Boston  .  .  .  Once  a  stadium  official  in  the  British  cameramen  to  Arnheim 

He  added  that  the  only  reason  for  At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  press  box  blurted  out  over  the  pub-  and  photographed  their  jump  with 

lie  address  system:  “Referee,  paratroopers. 


HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE  MARKET 
UTILIZES  ADVERTISING 

"The  products  that  we  distribute  are  sold  In  a  highly  competitive 
consumer  market",  says  Harry  Watson,  manager  of  McElroy  & 
Prewitt  Co.,  food  brokers  In  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  the  Sioux  City 
Retail  Trade  Area*. 

"It  Is  necessary",  Mr.  Watson  continues  "to 
keep  the  brand  names,  sales  messages  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities  of  our  products  before  the 
consumers  at  all  times — or  sales  decline.  For 
years,  the  Sioux  City  Journal  &  Journal-Tribune 
newspapers  have  been  doing  this  job  for  us,  and 
doing  It  economically." 

Sioux  City  Is  located  In  the  heart  of  the  rich 
midwest,  has  a  metropolitan  area  population  of 
103,917  and  Is  one  of  the  top  livestock  markets 
In  the  nation. 

*Sioux  CHy  A.B.C.  Retail  Trade  Area  (49  counties  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota).  Population — 818,400 
"Buy-Minded"  People. 
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Harry  Watson 


please  note  photographer  in  the 

middle  of  the  field.”  The  water-  Lyle's  Picture  Wins 
logged  man  with  the  whistle  just 
gave  Hal  a  sympathetic  smile  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 


NYSAPA  Winners 

Bob  Wendlinger  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  has  won  first 
prize,  spot  news,  and  best-of-show 


Harold  Lyle,  Topeka  Capital 
photographer,  was  awarded 
“Sweepstakes”  honors  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Missouri  Associated  Press  news 
photography  contest  for  1952. 

His  picture,  “Farewell  to  Chris," 
attracted  national  attention  last 
March  when  four-year-old  Kay 


honors  in  the  annual  contest  of  Brandt  said  goodby  to  her  dog, 
the  New  York  State  Associated  Chris.  Kay’s  parents  were  unable 
Press  Association.  to  take  Chris  with  them  on  their 

His  picture  — “Hands  of  Life,  rnove  to  Texas.  A  flood  of  letters 
Face  of  Death” — shows  a  Negro  Capital  editors  offered  to  pay 
plunging  from  a  New  York  * 


bridge.  (E&P,  March  8,  page  46.) 
Other  top  winners; 

Feature  (large  paper) — Ed  Cla¬ 
rity,  New  York  Daily  News. 

Sports  (large  paper) — Charles 
Hoff,  New  York  Daily  News. 


Chris’  traveling  expenses  to  the 
new  Brandt  home. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Lyle  won 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism- 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Award 
when  his  news-picture  story  of  the 
1951  flood  was  chosen  as  the  best 
of  the  year. 
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KODAK  MEDALIST  PAPER 

High  Projection  Speed  •  Complete  Contrast  Flexibility 


Kodak  Medalist  Paper  brings  to  the  news  darkroom  a  new  combina* 
tion  of  desirable  projection  printing  features. 

It’s  a  fast  paper  . . .  matched  to  the  newsroom’s  demands  for  speed 
. . .  and  the  speed  of  all  four  contrast  grades  is  essentially  the  same. 

The  big  news,  though,  is  its  outstanding  flexibility.  By  varying  the 
ratio  of  exposure  to  development,  contrasts  can  be  modified  in  the 
finished  print  without  any  degradation  of  the  quality  or  tone.  This 
factor — with  the  four  grades  of  contrast  in  which  Kodak  Medalist 
Paper  is  available — means  that  you  can  now  obtain  a  completely  grad* 
uated  range  of  contrasts  to  match  the  requirements  of  any  negative. 

Try  this  remarkable  new  paper.  A  trial  will  convince  you  that  it 
merits  a  regular  place  in  your  darkroom. 


Kodak  Medalist  Paper  is  available  in 
five  surfaces  with  up  to  four  contrast 
grades:  E — White,  Fine-Grained, 
Lustre  —  DW;  F — White,  Smooth, 
Glossy — SW  and  DWj  G — Cream- 
White,  Fine-Grained,  Lustre — DW; 
J — White,  Smooth,  High-Lustre — DW 
and  SW;  Y — Cream-White,  Silk, 
Lustre— DW. 


Uniform  Speed  In  All  Contrasts 


Ask  to  see  sample  prints  at  your  Kodak  dealer’s. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak 


PROMOTION 


Merchandising  Checklist 
Rates  Bouquet  for  Roy 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Somebody  in  this  business  ought 
to  get  up  a  special  award,  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  Publisher,  for  LeRoy 
Newmyer,  advertising  director  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

For  years,  as  followers  of  this 
space  know,  Roy  has  been  coming 
up  with  ideas  for  the  better  pro¬ 
motion  and  sale  of  newspapers 
that  are  as  brilliant  as  they  are 
practical. 

Some  time  ago,  he  dreamed  up 
a  most  telling  promotion  in  an¬ 


swer  to  exaggerated  and  inflated 
magazine  circulation  claims.  This 
became  the  now  familiar  “Let’s 
get  the  picture  straight”  promotion 
in  which  dozens  of  newspapers 
participated.  It  is  still  the  most 
effective  answer  we  know  to  maga¬ 
zine  claims  of  local  influence, 
showing  as  it  does  in  hard  figures 
how  puny  even  the  biggest  maga¬ 
zine  circulations  are  when  com¬ 
pared  to  local  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions. 


Must  reading  for 
Newspaper  executives 


Profile  of  the  Advertising  Market 


o  new  study  of  today’s  market  for  national  advertising— 
its  dimensions,  characteristics  and  potential! 


How  many  national  advertisers  are 
these?  How  many  products  do  they 
advertise  Who  are  they?  Where 
are  they?  How  much  do  they  spend? 
When  do  they  make  up  media  lists? 


The  answers  to  these  and  other 
basic  questions  appear  in  Profile  of 
the  .Advertising  Market — a  new 
study  just  published  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  Printer’s  Ink. 


o 


Printers’  Ink 

205  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York  17,  New  York 


Some  of  the  information  will  be 
familiar  to  you.  More,  however,  may 
be  a  surprise.  For  never  before  have 
the  facts  and  figures  of  advertising 
been  analyzed  in  this  way! 


Our  purpose  is  to  help  you  more 
accurately  gauge  the  size  of  your 
market  and  your  selling  job,  and 
to  show  how  Printer’s  Ink  can  help 
you  sell  more  advertising  to  national 
advertisers. 


If  you  do  not  now  have  a  copy  of 
Profile  of  the  Advertising  Market, 
ask  your  Printer’s  Ink  man  for  your 
copy  or  write  on  your  letterhead  to 
Robert  E.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  Advertising 
Director. 


Now  Roy  has  dreamed  up  and 
brought  into  being  another  win¬ 
ning  promotion.  This  should 
prove  an  effective  answer  to  maga¬ 
zine — and  other  media — efforts  to 
outsell  newspapers  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising  through  elaborate  and 
competitive  merchandising  gim¬ 
micks. 

37  Dailies  Join  Hands 

This,  too,  is  put  together  under 
the  general  caption,  “Let’s  get  the 
picture  straight  .  .  .  this  time  on 
merchandising.”  Already  37  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country  have 
joined  hands  in  this  promotion.  If 
it  works  like  the  other  one,  it 
won’t  be  long  before  dozens  of 
others  are  clamoring  to  get  into 
the  picture. 

What  this  promotion  does  is 
chart  “the  kind  of  local  support 
and  cooperation  that  newspapers 
offer  national  advertisers.”  On  the 
chart,  the  newspaper  name  appears 
at  the  left.  Under  headings  at  the 
top,  a  check  indicates  which  of  nu¬ 
merous  merchandising  services  the 
newspaper  offers  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Among  the  listed  services  are 
consumer  panels,  grocery  invento¬ 
ries,  tie-in  solicitations,  trade  let¬ 
ters,  reprints,  distributing  checks, 
market  maps,  broadsides,  route 
lists,  trade  calls,  sales  presentations, 
market  data,  display  material,  dis¬ 
tribution,  etc. 

“Newspapers,”  this  promotion 
informs  national  advertisers,  “in¬ 
vented  merchandising  departments; 
devised  methods  for  giving  dealers 
the  fullest  benefit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising,  and  perfected 
the  best  system  yet  for  tying  sales 
and  advertising  together  locally. 

Greatest  Asset  Obtainable 

“Newspaper  advertising  staffs 
(comprising  15,000  trained  sales¬ 
men)  are  in  the  best  position  of 
anybody  to  give  local  support  to 
nationally  advertised  products. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  market  and 
its  merchants  is  unequaled. 

“This  makes  newspaper  coopera¬ 
tion  at  the  local  level  just  about 
the  greatest  advertising  asset  ob¬ 
tainable.” 

For  the  first  time,  through  this 
promotion,  a  national  advertiser 
can  get  at  a  glance  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  wants  about  market-by¬ 
market  merchandising  assistance 
available  to  him. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
long  felt  that  the  absence  of  a 
national  picture  of  newspaper  mer¬ 
chandising  has  been  one  more  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  efficient  sale  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  It  has  felt  that 
here  is  a  newspaper  asset  of  which 
nothing  could  very  well  be  made 
in  selling  because  of  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  information. 

Roy  Newmyer’s  promotion 
should  be  welcome  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  and  to  all  who  sell 
national  newspaper  advertising.  It 
is  another  step  in  bringing  home 
the  idea  that  “all  business  is  local.” 
It  deserves  universal  support  and 
commendation. 


Another  Picture,  Too 

Evidently  some  newspaper  pub¬ 


lishers  aren’t  waiting  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  any  study  of  press  cover¬ 
age  of  the  late  presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

They  are  making  their  own 
measurements  of  their  own  cover¬ 
age,  and  examining  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  and  coming  up  with 
enough  proof  of  fairness  and  im¬ 
partiality  in  news  coverage  of  the 
campaign  to  make  effective  answer 
to  the  “one  party  press”  critics. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  ran  an  advertisement 
over  the  signature  of  Walter  An- 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher, 
showing  that  from  Oct  1  through 
Nov.  4,  it  devoted  76414  front-page 
column  iches  to  the  Democratic 
campaign,  and  737'/i  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  campaign.  The  measure¬ 
ment  was  made  by  a  leading  firm 
of  accountants. 

The  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  has  mailed  to  its  advertising 
list  reprints  of  an  editorial  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  which 
quotes  praise  from  critics  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  as  among  the 
“fairest  of  all,”  and  quotes  direc¬ 
tives  Mr.  Hearst  issued  to  political 
reporters,  and  to  editors,  to  assure 
fair  treatment  to  both  parties. 

An  advertisement  run  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  by  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger  carried  the  head¬ 
line,  “A  report  to  our  readers  on 
the  1952  campaign,”  and  it  was 
just  that,  almost  a  day-by-day  ac¬ 
count  of  what  happened  during 
the  campaign,  and  how  this  small¬ 
town  newspaper  handled  it. 

Millard  Cope,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  Messenger,  de¬ 
serves  a  big  hand  for  his  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  an  honest  newspaper’s 
problems  in  handling  such  an  emo¬ 
tional  story  as  a  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  The  ad  shows  how  one 
week  the  Republicans  got  the  head¬ 
line  breaks,  the  next  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  For  the  whole  campaign, 
the  Republicans  got  1,389  inches 
on  page  one,  the  Democrats  1,179. 


In  the  Bag 

New  York  Mirror  offering  cash 
prizes  to  advertising  execs  in  a 
contest  for  closest  estimate  of  its 
retail  linage  this  year.  A  good  gag 
to  focus  attention  to  sizeable  gains. 

National  Association  of  Gag- 
writers,  which  sponsors  National 
Laugh  Week  starting  April  1,  in¬ 
viting  newspaper  promotion  people 
to  join  in  the  fun  with  tie-in  pro¬ 
motions.  Theme  for  1953,  eighth 
annual  observance  of  the  week, 
is  Bigger  Laffs  for  Better  Living- 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  and 
Herald  running  ads  in  Spanish  di¬ 
rected  at  the  sizeable  minority  of 
Spanish-speaking  residents  in  its 
circulation  area.  Ad  invites  them 
to  send  in  news  of  their  activities. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times  and 
Democrat  out  with  a  route  list  of 
food  and  drug  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  Davenport  and  Rock 
Island,  Moline  and  East  Moline. 
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VASELE^E,  trade  mark  of  Chese 
brough  Manufacturing  Company,  Cons’d, 
used  upon  its  line  of  products,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  petroleum  jelly ... 
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Please  don't  use  our  good  name  as  another  name  for  any  petroleum 
jelly.  The  trade  mark  VASELINE  is  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  and  in  most  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  the  trade  mark  VASELINE  may  only  be  used  to  refer  to  a 
product  of  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company,  Cons'd. 

So  please  say  “VASELINE  Petroleum  Jelly"  or  just  omit  our  brand  name. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CONS'D 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


History  Course  Needed; 
Must  Be  Taught  Better 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Most  newspaper  employers 
don’t  consider  instruction  in  the 
history  of  American  journalism 
very  important.  When  they’re 
asked  to  rate  journalism  courses 
on  a  scale  of  values,  they  shove 
the  history  down  near  the  bottom. 

Journalism  students  tend  to 
share  this  judgment.  They  enroll 
in  the  journalism  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  to  learn  writing  and 
editing,  and  are  impatient  with  in¬ 
struction  that  drags  them  pain¬ 
fully  through  the  various  histor¬ 
ical  periods  of  press  development. 

They  don't  understand  why  they 
have  to  learn  “a  bunch  of  names 
and  dates,”  nor  how  such  effort 
better  prepares  them  for  the  news¬ 
paper  job. 

Nevertheless,  most  journalism 
schools  require  the  course  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  teachers  attach  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  it.  Is  this 
simply  moss-backed  tradition  that 
a  student  in  whatever  field  must 
start  by  learning  its  history? 

Not  so,  say  the  teachers.  Forty- 
five  of  them  responding  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  Dr.  Sidney 


Kobre  of  Florida  State  University, 
secretary  of  a  Press  History 
Teaching  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  give  more  practical  reasons 
for  the  history  instruction. 

They  believe,  as  Dr.  Kobre  puts 
it,  that  “a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
and  men  responsible  for  shaping 
our  communications  process  is  ba¬ 
sic  to  a  perceptive  study  of  the 
field.” 

Prof.  Jacob  Scher  of  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  sees  the  values  of 
the  history  course  this  way:  “It 
shows  how  cultural  history  is  tied 
up  with  mass  communications  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  surveys  the  influences 
for  growth  and  change  in  the 
press.  It  provides  a  background 
for  discussion  of  present-day  prac¬ 
tices.  It  gives  a  clear  concept  of 
the  role  of  the  press  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  and  furnishes  incentive  for 
further  journalistic  study  with  this 
historical  background  as  a  con¬ 
text.” 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
says  Prof.  Edwin  Emery,  “History 


•  One  vital  step  in  making  Burges?. 
Mats  is  determining  proper  moisture  content.  While  in*' 
the  seasoning  room  Burgess  Mats  undergo  rigid  labora-^ 
tory  analysis.  These  recorded  tests  show  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  of  moisture.  Every  cell  and  fibre— even 
minute  spaces  between  the  closely  blended  fibres— has 
been  penetrated. 

sure  you  of  absolute  uniformity  of 
shrinkage. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 

of  Burgott  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mots  H 
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or  Journalism  is  more  than  a  con-  various  periods,”  Kobre  suggests, 
tinuing  story  of  men  and  news-  “Most  of  the  teachers  have  in¬ 
papers.  It  is  the  rise  of  a  social  adequate  collections  of  pictures  of 
institution  or  several  social  insti-  editors  and  reporters  .  .  .  this  sec- 
tutions.  Students  must  see  the  tion  showing  even  greater  weak- 
press,  as  newsmen  did,  in  relation  nesses  than  the  previous  one. 
to  the  times.  They  must  see  the  Adequate  picture  collections  of 
newspaper  in  society,  and  corre-  newspaper  buildings  and  machin- 
late  it  with  social,  economic  and  ery  are  rare,”  he  reports.  Pictures 
political  trends.  The  course  should  of  “the  times,”  showing  the  de¬ 
help  them  to  see  present-day  prob-  velopment  of  colonial  towns 
lems  of  the  press  in  proper  per-  through  the  small  city  era  to  the 
spective.”  contemporary  metropolitan  stage. 

Prof.  Henry  Ladd  Smith  of  the  the  status  of  farming  or  industry 
University  of  Wisconsin  points  or  industry  during  the  various 
out  that  “Our  cultural  progress  historical  periods,  and  so  on,  are 
is  by  dead  reckoning.  We  have  to  almost  non-existent  at  most  of  the 
know  where  we  are  going.  We  schools  and  departments,  Kobre 
can  only  tell  where  we  are  by  found. 

knowing  where  we  were.”  “These  pictures  of  changing 

Professional  Objectives  American  social  and  economic 

The  teachers,  then,  make  no  conditions  and  events  represent 
claim  for  immediate  occupational  aspects  of  life  to 

skills  as  an  outcome  of  the  in-  which  the  new^aper  responded, 
struction.  They  base  their  case  he  believes.  By  presenting  pic- 
for  the  course  in  history  on  more  [yc®  of  some  of  ty  outstanding 
professional  objectives.  happenings  and  conditions,  ihe  in- 

Having  done  so,  however,  many  structor  can  give  the  student  a 
are  then  quick  to  admit  if  the  better  understanding  and  a  deeper 
history  course  is  to  make  good  it  feeding  of  the  reality  of  the  era. 
must  be  better  taught.  It  is  one  Lacking  are  historical  films 
of  the  hardest  courses  to  teach  journalism,  he  says,  and 

well — and  probably  the  poorest-  ^  interest  an 

taught  course  at  many  schools —  e^ducational  film  company  or  a 
in  the  journalism  curriculum.  A  f'ord  Foundation  in  such  films  as 
major  purpose  of  the  Kobre  sur-  need,  we  will  have  to  do  with- 
vey  was  to  compile  effective  teach-  them, 
ing  methods  in  use  at  the  various  Projections  Helpful 

institutions  toward  the  general  im-  Instructors  offered  a  number  of 
provement  of  instruction  at  all  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  im- 
them.  provement  of  the  journalism  his- 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  tory  course,  says  Kobre.  Prof. 

1  teaching  the  course  is  that  many  E.  L.  Callihan  of  Southern  Meth- 
I  students  don’t  know  American  odist  University  believes  some 
I  history,  the  Kobre  report  points  company  should  manufacture  a 
I  out.  “All  of  those  who  answered  projection  machine  which  will 
the  questionnaire  and  were  inter-  show  full-size  original  newspapers. 

1  ested  in  the  integration  of  press  (At  present  the  largest  machine 
and  American  history  were  deeply  will  take  only  a  standard  sheet  of 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  his-  typing  paper), 
lorical  background  of  the  stu-  Prof.  Donald  D.  Burchard  of 
dents,”  he  says.  “One  professor  Texas  A.  and  M.  points  to  the 
spends  the  first  period  of  each  need  for  additional  brief  case- 
new  era  of  press  history  by  dis-  studies  and  illustrative  anecdotes, 
cussing  the  major  American  Other  instructors  emphasize  the 
trends.  He  asks,  ‘How  can  you  need  to  improve  the  content  and 
show  trends  and  integrate  without  integrate  better  the  social  and  eco- 
having  the  basic  facts  about  Amer-  nomic  trends  with  the  history  of 
ican  history?’  ”  the  press. 

I  Another  problem  hampering  Prof.  Rodney  Fox  of  Iowa  State 
I  good  teaching  of  this  subject,  the  University  says  that  “history  is  hu- 
I  report  points  out,  is  a  lack  of  man,  warm  and  exciting,  and  it 
i  audio-visual  instructional  mate-  can  be  so  taught” — a  point  of 
I  rials.  “In  order  to  show  the  de-  view  seconded  by  Prof.  Frank 
I  velopment  of  the  newspaper  in  Luther  Mott  of  the  University  of 
!  some  graphic  form,  the  journalism  Missouri. 

\  teachers  all  realize  the  need  to  “The  lectures  ought  to  be  rich, 
i  have  illustrative  matter,”  says  varied,  and  interesting,”  he  says. 

Kobre.  “Less  stress  should  be  placed  on 

]  “They  agree  that,  in  addi-  dates.”  He  says  that  about  15 
I  tion  to  lectures  and  discussion  of  dates  should  be  established  as  a 
i  the  various  periods,  the  course  skeleton  framework  for  the  course. 

!  should  be  provided  with  illustra-  Certain  sections  of  the  text  should 
:  tions  of  various  kinds.  .  .  .  The  be  assigned  for  skimming,  others 
I  survey  indicated  that  in  the  visual  for  intensive  reading.  He  believes 
I  aids  section,  the  instruction  or  “the  term  paper  project  might  be 
;  materials  seemed  to  be  weakest.”  explored  and  developed  more 
Only  a  few  of  the  schools  have  thoroughly,”  and  he  sees  the  need 
I  extensive  collections  of  facsimiles  for  illustrated  lectures.  “These," 
or  photostats  of  newspapers,  the  he  says,  “are  expensive  and  take 
survey  shows.  “A  thorough  study  hard  work,  but  are  worth  while." 
!  might  be  made  to  develop  ways  Dr.  Kobre  and  the  committee 
j  to  gather  a  collection  of  facsimiles  are  continuing  the  study  of  jour- 
I  of  representative  papers  in  the  nalism  history  teaching. 
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FAST  FREIGHTER 


New  Mariner  Fleet  of  Swift  Cargo  Vessels 
to  Serve  Both  Commerse  and  Defense 


This  new  ship  heading  seaward  is  the 
Old  Colony  Mariner,  built,  appropri¬ 
ately  enough,  right  in  the  Old  Colony 
itselF,  at  Bethlehem’s  Quincy  yard, 
near  Boston.  She  is  one  of  the  first 
vessels  to  join  the  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  new  Mariner  fleet. 

Planned  soon  after  fighting  started 
in  Korea,  these  Mariner  ships  have  a 
dual  purpose:  (1)  They  will  sen’e  as 
efficient  carriers  for  our  commercial 
trade.  (2)  They  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  swift  fleet  capable  of  delivering 
materials  to  fighting  areas  overseas 
should  the  need  arise. 

Potential  weapons  of  attack  an 
enemy  could  now  use  against  shipping 


have  made  slow  cargo  vessels  largely 
obsolete  as  wartime  carriers.  Naval 
authorities  believe.  The  Liberty  ship 
of  World  War  II  would  be  too  slow 
today.  Driven  by  a  19,250-horsepower 
steam  turbine,  the  Old  Colony  Mari¬ 
ner  on  its  trial  trip  set  a  speed  record 
of  22.51  knots,  making  it  the  fastest 
freighter  carrying  the  American  flag 
and  prohahly  the  fastest  e\'er  huilt. 
This  is  double  tbe  speed  of  a  Liberty 
and  fast  enough  to  outrun  submarines. 

After  deciding  on  the  principal  di 


mensions  and  characteristics  of  the 
new  vessels,  the  Maritime  Administra¬ 
tion  called  on  the  Central  Technical 
Department  of  Bethlehem’s  Ship¬ 
building  Division  to  design  a  ship  em¬ 
bodying  the  required  features.  Our 
CTD  people,  working  closely  with 
representatives  of  the  Maritime  Ad¬ 
ministration,  developed  complete 
plans  and  specifications  and  prepared 
working  drawings. 

The  Old  Colony  Mariner  is  the  first 
of  five  of  these  vessels  that  our  Quincy 
yard  is  building.  Five  more  Mariners 
are  under  construction  or  on  order  at 
the  Bethlehem  yard  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.,  near  Baltimore,  and  five  more  at 
our  San  Francisco  vard. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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BOOKS  IN  REVEW 

Lexicon  of  U.  S.  History^ 
And  Points  for  Writers 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


THE  NEW  DICTIONARY  OP  AMERI¬ 
CAN  HISTORY.  By  Michael  Martin 
aiui  Leonard  Gcliter.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  16  East  40th 
St.  695  pp.  SIO. 


Rather  than  fail  to  credit  an 
expression  in  an  editorial,  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  once 
spent  several  hundred  dollars  in 
telegraph  and  telephone  tolls  to 
discover  who  said,  “The  NR  A  was 
written  by  a  bunch  of  long-haired 
college  professors.”  The  PD’s  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Editorial  Page  used  to 
declare,  “There  can  be  few  ex¬ 
cuses  for  an  error  of  fact  in  news 
columns — and  none  on  an  editor¬ 
ial  page.” 

This  “New  Dictionary  of  Amer¬ 
ican  History”  doesn’t  tell  who 
jibed  at  the  authorship  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act,  but  it  does 
tell  quickly  what  the  Act  pro¬ 
vided,  why  it  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1933,  who  administered 
it — and  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  unconstitutional 
in  1935. 


And  if  a  candidate  for  public 
office,  not  to  mention  a  reporter  or 
an  editorial  writer,  should  want  to 
know  quickly  the  substance  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  on  immigra¬ 
tion  of  1952,  or  of  the  McCarran- 
Wood  Act  on  internal  security, 
passed  in  1950,  he  could  find  out 
in  approximately  three  minutes 
from  this  terse,  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  volume. 

♦  *  * 

Speaking  of  history,  one  can 
also  discover  the  origin,  rise,  and 
fall,  of  the  expression,  “Solid 
South.”  The  name,  once  applied 
to  the  consistent  southern  voting 
of  the  Democratic  Party  ticket, 
originated  in  the  Reconstruction 
period  which  southern  leaders  at¬ 
tributed  to  Republican  leadership. 
No  real  break  came  until  1928 
when  Protestantism  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  carried  for  Republican  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  not  only  border  states, 
but  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Fourteen  lines  under  “the  Lusi- 
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tania”  explain  that  the  British- 
owned  liner,  sunk  by  one  German 
torpedo  on  May  7,  1915,  carried 
5,000  cases  of  ammunition  for  the 
Allied  Powers  and  Canadian  troops 
and  that  on  it  sailed  124  American 
men,  women,  and  children.  The 
incident  caused  strong  anti-German 
feeling  in  the  United  States,  suc¬ 
cessfully  exploited  by  the  pro- 
British. 

But  the  loss  of  American  lives 
by  the  U-20’s  destruction  of  the 
warned,  contraband-carrying  Brit¬ 
ish  vessel  did  not  take  America 
into  World  War  I.  To  get  a  100- 
word  fill-in  on  the  German  idol 
with  a  head  of  clay  who  shoved 
America  into  French  trenches  and 
Germany  into  defeat,  one  turns  to 
the  last  item  in  the  book — the 
Zimmerman  note. 

The  German  idol  was  Foreign 
Minister  Alfred  Zimmerman  who 
should  never  have  put  on  paper 
his  order  to  the  German  minister 
in  Mexico  in  1917  to  enlist  Mexi¬ 
can  support  for  Germany,  offering 
Mexico  financial  aid  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Arizona.  The  note,  intercepted  by 
the  British  secret  service,  was 
turned  over  to  the  American  State 
Department.  It  was  released  as 
news  on  March  1,  1917.  The 
threat  to  American  territory — and 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine— deeply 
shocked  Americans  and  fully  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  the  declaration  of 
war  on  April  6. 

*  *  * 

Thirteen  Presidents  have  been 
elected  though  they  polled  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  popular  vote,  this 
book  notes.  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  1824  received  less  than  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote  cast;  Abraham 
Lincoln  got  slightly  less  than  40 
percent  in  1860;  Woodrow  Wilson 
only  41.8  percent  in  1912,  and 
Harry  S.  Truman,  49.5  percent  in 
1948.  The  electoral  college  elected 
those  Presidents. 

The  volume  lists  many  impor¬ 
tant  historical  names.  Among 
them  is  Matthew  Maury.  Commo¬ 
dore  Maury,  an  American  naval 
officer,  pioneered  in  research  work 
on  ocean  winds  and  currents,  and 
wrote  the  first  textbook  on  modern 
oceanography.  This  book’s  13 Vi 
lines  on  Maury,  naturally,  does  not 
mention  a  paragraph  that  makes 
!  an  almost  perfect  news  lead  in  his 
I  “The  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea,”  published  in  1855.  It  reports 
the  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
this  way: 

“There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean. 
In  severest  droughts,  it  never  fails. 
In  the  mightest  floods,  it  never 
overflows.  Its  banks  and  bottoms 
are  of  cold  water.  Its  current  is 
warm.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its 
fountain,  and  its  mouth  is  in  the 
Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream.” 

Isn’t  that  something  of  a  model 
for  a  modern  science  story  lead — 
written  by  a  naval  scientist  almost 
a  hundred  years  ago? 

*  *  • 

Nor  does  the  volume  mention, 
again  quite  naturally,  the  human 
'  interest  sidebar  about  Maury’s 
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death.  When  he  died  in  1873, 
after  charting  and  dredging  the 
sea  for  a  lifetime,  one  of  his  last 
wishes  was  for  the  mountain  laurel 
in  his  native  Virginia.  It  would 
not  bloom,  he  knew,  for  several 
months.  So  he  asked  that  his  body 
be  kept  in  a  crypt  and  carried 
through  Goshen  Pass  near  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Virginia,  when  the  laurel  that 
heavily  bowers  the  gorge  was  in 
bloom.  Thus  his  cortege  moved 
through  the  Pass,  and  his  memori¬ 
al  with  the  Commodore’s  anchor 
and  chain  about  it  rides  quietly 
today  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
among  perennial  laurel  and  rhodo¬ 
dendron. 

This  ready  reference  volume  is 
arranged  to  help  a  writer  pinpoint 
quickly  an  historical  name,  place, 
event,  or  catch-phrase  in  American 
history.  Although  a  one-volume 
handbook  must  omit  many  items 
and  condense  others  more  than  an 
encyclopedia  would  necessitate,  the 
scope  extends  beyond  the  conven¬ 
tional  coverage  of  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  geographical  history. 

New  Hints  on  Writing 
Hove  a  Fresh  Approach 


YOUR  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  WRIT¬ 
ING.  By  Lajoe  Eeri.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  208  pp. 
$2.95. 


Every  experienced  reporter 
knows  that  a  good  news  or  feature 
story  should  have  what  he  often 
calls  a  “heart.”  He  usually  means 
a  core  or  theme.  Bob  Casey  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  used  to  warn 
reporters  facetiously,  “never  waste 
more  than  one  core  on  one  story 
— save  other  cores  for  other  stor¬ 
ies,” 

Lajos  Egri,  playwright,  director, 
and  head  of  a  writing  school  in 
New  York,  urges  the  indispensa¬ 
bility  in  writing — all  kinds  of  writ¬ 
ing — of  what  he  calls  a  “premise.” 
When  this  reviewer  was  young  and 
had  not  yet  learned  that  effective, 
significant  newswriting  was  more 
important  and  more  satisfying 
than  second-rate  creative  writing, 
he  used  to  call  Mr!  Egri’s  “pre¬ 
mise”  a  story-theme,  a  flash  of 
human  nature  lit  up  in  the  dark. 

A  news  story,  a  feature,  an  edi¬ 
torial,  needs  it  as  much  as  creative 
writing.  In  what  the  newsman 
calls  the  core,  Mr.  Egri  writes  in 
this  fresh,  thought-provoking  little 
volume  on  making  life  stand  out 
revealing  and  interesting  in  the 
night: 

“The  premise  is  the  seed  from 
which  the  story  grows.  The  pre¬ 
mise  is  the  thumbnail  synopsis  of 
the  story  or  play  you  wish  to 
write  .  .  .  the  premise  is  the  road 
map  to  all  kinds  of  writing.” 

“Your  Key  To  Successful  Writ¬ 
ing”  deals  with  television  scripts, 
the  creation  of  suspense,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  observation,  the  delineation 
of  character — with  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  it  is  true.  Yet  it  is  a  small 
handful  of  book,  idea-producing, 
and  highly  interesting. 
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WHY  CLIPPERS  ARE  NEVER 

BOUGHT  "OFF  THE  SHELF” 


Pan  American  is  now  working  with 
deHavilland  on  its  first  jet  Clipper. 
Scheduled  to  fly  in  1956,  it  is  the  first 
jet  ordered  by  any  U.  S.  airline. 

In  this  continual  search  for  faster, 
better  airplanes.  Pan  American  is  also 
helping  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
achieve  a  major  responsibility  assigned 
it  by  the  Congress:  “the  promotion  of 
adequate,  economical  and  efficient 
service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable 
charges  .  .  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 


A  “good”  airplane  isn’t  good  enough 
for  Pan  American.  It  must  be  a 
better  airplane ...  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  long-range  overseas  flying 
•  .  .  and  to  offer  the  public  better 
service  than  the  competition’s. 

Pan  American  routes  are  long  routes 
—3,400  miles  from  New  York  to  Lon¬ 
don;  2,500  miles  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hawaii;  2,635  miles  from  Port  of  Spain 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Such  flying — most 
of  it  overseas— calls  for  a  special  kind 
of  airplane. 


When  a  new  type  of  Clipper  has  been 
ordered.  Pan  American  engineers  work 
side  by  siae  with  the  manufacturer’s 
engineers  to  perfect  the  final  design. 
The  Pan  American  men  move  right  into 
the  plant,  where  they  may  spend  two 
years  or  more.  Pan  American  flight 
crews  are  also  called  in  at  an  early 
stage,  and  their  recommendations  are 
worked  into  the  plans. 

Result:  the  first  ship  that  comes  off 
the  line  is  beautifully  adapted  to  over¬ 
seas  flying.  And  it’s  truly  a  Clipper* 
. . .  Pan  American’s  own. 


•Trade-Mark,  Rm.  U.  8.  Pat.  OS. 
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^Racket*  Warning  After 
Ad  Is  Held  Libelous 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

An  advertisement  in  the  two  One  of  the  two  dissenting  jus- 
Salem,  Oregon,  newspapers,  the  tices,  in  his  contention  that  the  ar- 
Capital  Journal  and  the  States-  tide  was  not  a  libel,  said: 
man,  read:  “Guaranteed  radio  “One  often  encounters  warn- 
service.  Free  pick-up,  delivery,  ings.  Almost  every  one  has  given 
Ph.  9098.”  It  represented  the  ef-  one.  Not  infrequently  the  Presi- 
fort  of  two  brothers,  veterans  of  dent  of  our  country  gives  warn- 
World  War  II  and  students  at  ings  against  political,  economic 
Willamette  University  to  supple-  and  social  practices  which  he 
ment  their  income  from  the  gov-  deems  inimical  to  the  general  wel- 
ernment  to  permit  them  to  con-  fare.  .  .  . 

tinue  their  education.  “Everyone  can  recall  reading  in 

A  week  later  there  appeared  in  the  daily  press  warnings  about 
the  Capital  Journal  a  news  story,  counterfeit  money  which  has 
relating:  “Slickers  Work  Radio  made  its  appearance.  Normally 

Racket.  Established  radio  dealers  the  warnings  do  not  attempt  to 
and  repair  plants  in  the  city  are  describe  anyone.  As  in  the  pres- 
becoming  alarmed  over  what  ap-  ent  instance  they  allude  to  the 
pears  to  be  a  ‘radio  racket’  which  practice  of  the  impostors  and  the 
causes  owners  to  lose  their  sets  evil  wrought  thereby.  If  liability 
and  much  embarrassment  upon  can  be  easily  established  against 
the  part  of  the  dealer.  one  who  had  given  a  warning  as 

“The  common  practice  of  this  the  majority  permit  in  this  case, 
racket  is  not  to  operate  from  an  then  the  matter  of  issuing  a  warn- 
established  shop  but  just  to  give  ing  will  be  more  precarious  than 
the  phone  number  to  call  and  for  the  nefarious  acts  of  the  persons 
free  pick-up  service,  according  to  against  whose  predatory  conduct 
Ray  Moore,  who  has  had  personal  the  public  needs  an  alarm.” 
experience  along  this  line.  Prevailing  Opinion 

Not  Privileged  Tjjg  majority  opinion  of  the 

On  the  trial  of  the  action  for  court,  however,  contrasted  this 
libel,  brought  by  these  students,  publication  with  one  in  an  action 
the  newspaper  asked  that  the  ac-  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
tion  be  dismissed  on  the  ground.  New  York,  in  which  the  General 
first,  that  there  had  been  no  proof  Motors  Company  had  published 
the  article  referred  to  this  adver-  in  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
tisement;  second,  that  no  damage  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
had  been  shown,  and  third,  that  try. 

the  article  was  privilepd.  “The  public  and  the  battery 

The  trial  court  dismissed  the  ac-  dealers  must  be  warned  against 
tion  on  the  last  ground,  that  a  the  army  of  racketeers  who  are 
publication  of  this  character  was  sweeping  the  country,  taking  ad- 
privileged.  That  decision  was  ap-  vantage  of  the  circumstances  by 
pealed  to  the  Oregon  Supreme  selling  the  unwary  car-owner  or 
Court  and  last  June  this  dismissal  battery  dealer  some  fancy  pack- 
was  set  aside  and  the  case  re-  aged  flour,  sand,  Epsom  salts  or 
manded  for  trial.  Three  justices  just  any  old  white  powder,  as  a 
maintained  that  the  question  of  panacea  for  all  battery  troubles.” 
libel  should  be  determined  by  the  In  the  opinion  dismissing  the 
jury  and  two,  that  the  published  action  as  not  based  on  a  libelous 
article  was  not  a  libel.  publication  the  Federal  Court  said: 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

(or 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layoirts,  Dasigns,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Wcdter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


“In  general,  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  used  broadly  in  respect  to 
a  general  class  of  persons  give 
no  right  of  action  to  a  member 
of  the  class,  unless  some  circum¬ 
stance  makes  the  statements  rea¬ 
sonably  susceptible  of  special  ap¬ 
plication  to  any  individual  of  the 
class.  However,  where  the  class 
defamed  is  so  small  that  immedi¬ 
ate  identification  of  each  member 
thereof  reasonably  follows  from 
the  statement,  a  right  of  action  is 
usually  given  or  at  least  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  statement  is  left 
for  the  jury  to  decide.” 

The  reference  by  the  Oregon 
court  to  this  federal  decision  was 
supplemented  with  a  quotation 
from  a  famous  English  decision 
involving  group  libel. 

“If  the  published  statement  has 
in  fact  injured  the  complainant’s 
reputation  it  is  no  defense  to  the 
action  that  the  publisher  intended 
them  to  refer  to  someone  else. 
He  should  have  been  more  ex¬ 
plicit:  his  secret  intention  is  im¬ 
material.  The  complainant  is  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  if  he  can  show 
that  the  defamatory  words  were 
understood  as  referring  to  him  by 
persons  who  knew  him  or  if  the 
words  are  such  that  the  world 
would  apply  them  to  the  com¬ 
plainant.” 

‘The  publisher’s  remedy,  the 
court  said,  is  to  abstain  from  de¬ 
famatory  words.” 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  an 
appeal  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England  from  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  publication  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  factories  in  Ireland,  “The 
cruelties  of  the  slave  trade  or  the 
Bastille  are  not  equal  to  those 
practiced  in  some  of  the  Irish 
factories.” 

Quesjion  for  the  Jury 

In  affirming  a  judgment  against 
the  publisher  that  court  said: 

“The  jurors  are  to  determine 
whether,  when  a  class  is  referred 
to,  the  individual  who  complains 
that  the  slander  applied  to  him  is 
in  point  of  fact,  justified  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  complaint. 

‘That  is  clearly  a  reasonable 
principle  because  whether  a  man 
is  called  by  one  name  or  whether 
he  is  called  by  another,  or  whether 
he  is  described  by  a  pretended  de¬ 
scription  of  a  class  to  which  he 
is  known  to  belong,  if  those  who 
look  on  know  well  he  is  aimed  at, 
the  very  same  injury  is  inflicted; 
the  very  same  thing  is  in  fact 
done  that  would  be  done  if  his 
name  and  Christian  name  were 
10  times  repeated.” 

■ 

New  Mat  Use  Found 

Salinas,  Calif.  —  Newspaper 
page  mats  are  usable  as  forms  for 
concrete  stepping  stones,  the  Sali¬ 
nas  Californian  reports.  Round, 
oval  or  square  stones  are  made 
by  a  local  resident.  Mats  are  cut 
in  three-inch  strips,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  to  the  len^h  desired,  and 
shaped  to  the  form  required. 


Judge  Upholds 
Alabama  Low 
On  Confidences 

Birmingham  —  Constitutionality 
of  an  Alabama  privilege  law  which 
permits  reporters  to  keep  their 
news  sources  confidential  has  been 
upheld  in  U.  S.  District  Court  here. 

The  oral  ruling  came  from 
Judge  Seybourn  Lynne  in  a  li¬ 
bel  litigation  brought  by  former 
Gov.  James  E.  Folsom  and  three 
former  state  officials. 

The  eight  suits  for  $500,000 
each  are  directed  against  Front 
Page  Detective  Magazine  of  New 
York  and  Reader's  Digest.  The 
suits  are  based  on  an  article, 
“Devil’s  Island,  U.  S.  A.”,  by  W. 
W.  Ward. 

Judge  Lynne’s  ruling  said  the 
Alabama  privilege  law  did  not 
violate  due  process  in  pre-trial 
proceedings  where  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiffs  were  attempting  to 
obtain  a  deposition  from  Hugh  W. 
Sparrow,  state  capitol  reporter  for 
the  Birmingham  News,  who  sup¬ 
plied  material  for  the  article. 

Mr.  Sparrow  steadfastly  refused 
to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
the  identity  of  persons  who  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  information  about 
prison  conditions,  citing  the  law. 

Harvey  Deramus,  Birmingham 
News  attorney  who  represents  Mr. 
Sparrow,  said  the  reporter  would 
answer  questions  about  any  part  of 
the  article  which  had  not  been 
published  in  the  newspaper. 

Plaintiffs’  attorneys  then  asked 
Judge  Lynne  for  a  ruling  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  privilege 
law.  Judge  Lynne,  asserting  that  he 
felt  very  deeply  about  the  law  of 
privilege,  told  attorneys  that  he 
would  not  hold  the  Alabama  law 
unconstitutional. 

Plaintiffs  contended  that  Mr. 
Sparrow,  by  going  to  New  York  to 
supply  Mr.  Ward  with  information 
for  the  magazine  article,  had  placed 
himself  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  Alabama  law.  Judge  Lynne 
asked  the  attorneys  to  file  briefs  on 
this  point. 

The  Alabama  privilege  law,  en¬ 
acted  in  1935,  states: 

“No  person  engaged  in,  connect¬ 
ed  with  or  employed  on  any  news¬ 
paper  while  engaged  in  a  news 
gathering  capacity  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  disclose,  in  any  legal 
proceeding  or  trial,  before  any 
court  or  before  a  grand  jury  of 
any  court,  or  before  any  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  legislature,  or  elsewhere, 
the  source  of  any  information 
procured  or  obtained  by  him  and 
published  in  the  newspaper  on 
which  he  is  engaged,  connected 
with  or  employed.” 

■ 

Murder  Reward 

Lorain,  Ohio — ^The  Lorain 
Journal  has  posted  a  $3,500  re¬ 
ward  to  be  paid  for  information 
leading  to  the  solution  of  seven 
unsolved  murders. 
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Steppini  up 
COPPER 
PRODUCTION 


This  178-foot  headframe  straddles  the  huge 
new  Kelley  Shaft  at  Butte,  Montana  .  .  .  focal 
point  of  Anaconda’s  $27,000,000  Greater  Butte 
Project. 

Beneath  it  lie  at  least  130  million  tons  of  proved 
low-grade  copper  ore,  not  economically  practi¬ 
cal  to  mine  heretofore.  The  process  used  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  mining  method  called  "block¬ 
caving”.  The  Greater  Butte  Project  is  already 
producing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  6,000  tons  of 
ore  per  day,  with  a  steady  increase  •icheduled 
until  a  daily  output  of  15,000  tons  is  achieved 


...  all  in  addition,  of  course,  to  Anaconda’s 
present  production  from  other  areas  of  Butte  hill. 

This  $27,000,000  project  is  but  one  phase  of 
Anaconda’s  company-wide  expansion,  improve¬ 
ment  and  modernization  program.  Increased 
zinc  capacity  ...  a  new  open  pit  copper  mine 
being  readied  for  produaion  at  Yerington, 
Nevada  ...  an  immense  new  sulphide  plant  now 
starting  to  produce  additional  copper  in  Chile 
...  an  aluminum  reduction  plant . . .  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  fabricating  plants  .  . . 
are  other  phases  of  this  Anaconda  program. 


AnacondA 


COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 
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Anaconda  Salot  Company 

Tho  Anorkan  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wko  i  Cablo  Company 

Andos  Coppor  Mining  Company 

Chilo  Coppor  Company 

Groono  Cananoa  Coppor  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Inlomalional  Smolling  and  KoBning  Company 


Pictured  here  is  the  headframe  of 
Anaconda’s  Kelley  Shaft  at  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana  .  .  .  engineered  to  increase  copper 
producHon  by  tapping  the  vast  deposits 
of  low-grade  copper  ore  in  "the  richest 
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Sound . . . 
uniform  slugs 

HOUR  AFTER  HOUR 

Casting  good  quality  slugs  requires  precise  tem¬ 
perature  control  every  step  of  the  way.  Here’s 
how  Intertype  does  this  accurately  and  auto¬ 
matically  . . .  not  only  in  the  pot,  but  in  the 
mouthpiece  and  mold  as  well. 

In  the  Pot  and  Mouthpiece . . . 

Two  separate,  highly  sensitive  Partlow  controls 
maintain  optimum  temperatures  in  both  areas. 
Quick-acting  microswitches  eliminate  lag  and 
keep  temperature  constant.  These  switches  are 
extremely  reliable  . . .  have  no  contact  points  to 
corrode  or  burn  out.  The  Intertype  crucible  is 
larger.  This  extra  crucible  capacity  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  uniform  temperatures. 


Write  for  Neu' 
80-Page  Intertype 
C.H.V.F.G  Catalog 


THESE  PRECISION  CONTROLS,  all  applicable  to  outstand¬ 
ing  Intertype^  machines,  are  more  good  reasons  why  it  pays  to 
Look  to  Progressive  Intertype.  c«tary  scho.ibo.k  .no  Lydu. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  10,  Ill.  •  San  Francisco  11,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles  15,  Cal.  •  New  Orleans  10,  La.  •  Boston  10,  Mass. 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


And  in  the  Mold . . . 

The  Intertype  Autoblow,  an  automatic  blower  controlled  by  a 
thermoswitch  behind  the  mold  disk,  keeps  the  mold  at  correct 
temperature  even  when  casting  large  size  slugs  continuously. 


view  of  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  mechanical  plant  when  under 
construction.  This  building  was  erected  without  loss  of  production  to 
the  Gazette.  Mechanical  plant  was  built  to  adjoin  newspaper’s  main 
building.  All  departments  in  new  plant  are  air  condition^.  Bus  bars 
in  ducts  at  ceiling  simplify  installation  of  additional  equipment. 
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New  pressroom  building  (in  foreground)  of  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun, 
part  of  ‘iive-year”  construction  program  of  Sun  which  will  eventually 
be  housed  in  complete  new  building.  Old  Sun  building  is  shown  in 
background.  This  Job  is  an  example  of  long-range  planning  for 
construction  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
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Equipment  Review  Section 


Specialists  Needed  in  Planning 
EHicient  Newspaper  Buildings 


By  Morton  L.  Pereira 

Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 


There  are  few  classes  of  build¬ 
ing  projects  where  equipment  and 
site  can  so  strongly  influence  tor 
better  or  worse  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  layout  as  in  newspaper  plants. 

In  considering  expansion  of  pre¬ 
sent  facilities,  or  a  new  plant,  the 
best  insurance  against  costly  errors 
is  the  earliest  possible  employment 
of  an  architect-engineer  who  is 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Publishers  should  avoid  piece¬ 
meal  planning,  such  as  ordering 
equipment  too  far  in  advance  of 
construction  plans,  or  purchasing 
land  because  it  is  “cheap.”  More 
often  than  not,  the  result  is  simply 
one  where  the  selected  site  just 
will  not  accommodate  an  economic 
layout,  or  the  structural  contor¬ 
tions  required  to  install  the  equip¬ 
ment  result  in  ridiculously  high 
building  costs,  and  worst  of  all 
prevent  the  architect  from  achiev¬ 
ing  the  most  effleient  solution  at 
the  least  cost.  The  value  of  his 
services  are  greatly  lessened  if  his 
hands  are  tied  in  advance. 

The  most  successful  planning  is 
that  which  provides  a  layout  that 
enables  men  and  machines  to  pro¬ 
duce  with  the  least  effort  at  the 
lowest  unit  cost.  The  first  step 
your  newspaper  architect  takes 
toward  achieving  this  most  ideal 
layout  in  any  given  case,  is  the 
study  of  present  and  long-term 


production  requirements  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  contributory  effect  and 
rate  of  growth  of  all  other  depart¬ 
mental  activities. 

This  flow  is  studied  by  charting 
and  positioning  each  piece  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  new  equipment,  even 
down  to  the  desk  arrangement  in 
the  clerical  sections,  until  the  most 
effective  and  economic  line-up  of 
men  and  machines  is  evolved.  The 
final  scheme  then  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  all  construction  plan¬ 
ning  is  premised. 

Can  Reduce  $  Savings 

The  site,  the  building  and  the 
equipment  can  then  be  fitted  into 
a  preconceived  and  well-studied 
production  plan  that  will  positive¬ 
ly  reduce  operating  costs,  both 
present  and  future.  Such  planning 
ahead  will  really  produce  dollar 
savings. 

The  earliest  employment  of  such 
newspaper  plant  architect-engineer 
has  the  advantage  of  permitting  a 
review  of  costs  before  serious  com¬ 
mitments  are  made. 

Our  firm  (Morton  L.  Pereira  & 
.Associates  of  Chicago)  was  among 
the  first  to  develop  modern  pro¬ 
duction  planning  methods  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field  has  enabled  us 
to  successfuly  integrate  present 
facilities  into  expanded  plants,  with 
resultant  sharply  higher  efficiency 
and  lower  operating  costs.  Upon 


Lansing  State  Journal  lobby  is  of  walnut  paneling  and  terrazzo  floors, 
w'ith  the  Great  Seal  of  Michigan. 


these  same  principles  of  production 
planning,  we  have  likewise  had 
similar  experience  in  the  building 
of  new  plants  for  newspapers. 

Based  on  such  experience,  the 
following  four  case  histories  are 
briefly  presented,  covering  ( 1 ) 
remodeling  of  a  newspaper  build- 
ign  for  a  daily  of  20,000  circula¬ 
tion;  (2)  building  of  a  mechanical 
plant  as  an  addition  to  a  daily  of 
60,000  circulation;  (3)  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  entirely  new  plant  for 
a  Midwest  newspaper  of  approx¬ 
imately  60,000  circulation,  and  (4) 
building  a  new  plant  for  a  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  whose  program  is  based 
on  a  “five  year  plan.” 


The  question  of  whether  to  re¬ 
model,  add  or  build  new  can  be 
correctly  solved  only  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  production  plan  best 
suited  to  the  capacity  and  project¬ 
ed  growth  of  the  particular  plant 
in  question. 

In  Case  No.  1,  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News,  (cir.  20,000)  is  a 
perfect  example  of  what  a  well 
studied  preliminary  production 
analysis  will  produce  in  dollar 
saving. 

The  publisher  believed  at  the 
start  that  the  only  solution  lay 
in  erecting  an  entirely  new  plant. 
Due  to  crowded  conditions  and 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Specialists  Needed 

continued  from  page  59 

old  equipment  press  time  kept 
running  farther  and  farther  behind 
schedule.  He  felt  equally  certain 
that  a  new  press  of  larger  capacity 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
present  building. 

Old  Building  Remodeled 
After  a  complete  survey  of  ex¬ 
isting  facilities  and  a  thorough 
production  analysis  it  was  found 
that  the  old  building  could  be  very 
advantageously  remodeled  by  tear¬ 
ing  out  the  entire  first  floor  along 
one  side  of  the  building  to  gain 
sufficient  height  for  the  new  press. 
Executive  offices  were  moved  into 
the  job  printing  area  which  was 
entirely  wiped  out.  The  composing 
room  was  rearranged  on  the  second 
floor  and  other  logical  rearrange¬ 
ments  of  departments  effected. 
Obviously  a  tremendous  saving 
over  the  cost  of  an  entirely  new 
building  was  made.  All  this  was 
done  without  loss  of  a  single 
edition. 

In  case  No.  2  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette,  (cir.  60,000)  the 
problem  was  obviously  one  re¬ 
quiring  expansion  by  addition. 
The  press  capacities  and  space 
available  were  entirely  outmoded 
and  outgrown.  Considerable  ad¬ 
joining  property  permitting  exten¬ 
sion  in  two  possible  directions  had 
been  acquired  years  before,  but 
the  question  was  how  to  expand 
and  in  what  direction. 

After  a  great  number  of  pro¬ 
duction  layout  studies  had  been 
made  the  final  scheme  indicated 
that  the  best  solution  lay  in  a  two 
story  addition  used  solely  for  the 
mechanical  departments  making  an 
“L”  shaped  building  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  plan. 

New  Plant  at  Lansing 

This  scheme  permitted  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  eight  unit  high  speed 
press,  a  greatly  expanded  compos¬ 
ing  room,  off-the-street  loading  and 
excellent  possibilities  for  further 
expansion  without  disruption  or 
change  of  layout  in  the  future. 
Removal  of  all  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  existing  building 
provided  much  needed  room  for 
expansion  of  other  departments. 


.\11  of  this  was  accomplished 
without  interruption  to  business, 
principaly  because  of  a  unique 
dovetailing  of  field  construction 
programming  with  the  master  plan. 


Exterior  of  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal's  new  building,  designed 
by  Pereira  &  Associates  is  con¬ 
structed  of  Coldsprings  granite  and 
Indiana  lunestone. 

Case  No.  3,  is  of  course,  that  of 
a  new  plant,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  (cir.  60,000).  The 
cramped  quarters,  overloaded 
floors,  and  long  outgrown  produc¬ 
tion  areas,  plus  the  impossibility 
of  expansion  in  any  direction, 
made  erection  of  an  entirely  new 
plant  mandatory. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  advan¬ 
tage  of  plenty  of  space  afforded 
by  a  well  chosen  site  and  beautiful 
features  of  both  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  design,  the  production  flow 
from  advertising  and  news  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  directly  into 
the  scond  floor  composing  room, 
through  stereo  and  then  down  to 
press  level  is  ideal. 

Special  features  are  the  con¬ 
veyor  systems  which  speed  up 
movement  from  one  department 
to  another.  Conveyors  also  carry 
the  papers  from  the  presses  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  adjoining  mail  room  and 
undercover  loading  dock.  Every¬ 
thing  was  designed  with  an  eye 
to  functional  value  that  would 
speed  the  production  process, 
avoiding  cross  traffic  and  loss  of 
time. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

G^mplete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MOfiTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOGATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  St.  Chicago  3,  III. 


Case  No.  4  deals  with  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  plant  for  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  to  be  erected  on  a 
“five  year”  plan  basis. 

The  present  quarters  are  com¬ 
pletely  outgrown,  departments 
scattered  over  various  floors  in  a 
multi-story  building,  creating  ab¬ 
normally  high  production  and 
maintenance  costs.  An  entirely 
new  plant  was  the  only  logical 
solution,  but  the  question  of  funds 
needed  for  the  total  project  re¬ 
quired  planning  so  that  construc¬ 
tion  of  various  elements  could  be 
done  by  units. 

Again  premising  selection  of 
site,  equipment  and  total  building 
on  a  master  production  scheme, 
plans  for  the  first  section  to  house 
the  stereo,  press  and  mailing 
activities  were  made  and  the  first 
unit  built.  As  further  funds  be¬ 
come  available,  other  units  will 
follow  until  the  entire  project  is 
completed. 

We  affirm,  without  qualification, 
that  in  any  newspaper  plant  im¬ 
provement  program  the  services 
of  the  newspaper  architect-engineer 
is  the  best  investment  that  can  be 
made  against  costly  mistakes  in 
layout,  equipment  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

Wilmington  Star 
Has  $2,000,000  Plant 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday 
Star,  the  only  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  state,  now  entering  its  73rd 
year,  will  occupy  its  new  plant 
early  in  January  and  will  change 
its  entire  format. 

The  Star  has  invested  about  $2,- 
000,000  in  plant  and  equipment. 
The  building,  at  the  foot  of  Justi- 
son  Street,  has  85,000  square  feet 
of  space.  An  80-page  Hoe  Press 
has  been  set  up.  Also,  a  Hoe 
Pancoast  Color  Press  will  enable 
the  new  Star  to  provide  color  for 
advertisements  and  to  print  color 
comic  sections,  comic  books,  and 
kindred  products. 

Alexis  I.  duPont  Bayard  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Star  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  E.  M.  Budner  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

ATE  Oilers  A  New  Size 
In  (hiei  Oflsel  Line 

Adding  to  its  line  of  Chief  off¬ 
set  presses,  American  Type  Foun¬ 
ders  is  making  available  for  early 
installation  a  new  model,  the 
ATF  Chief  24,  which  takes  a 
sheet  17V4  inches  x  24 V4  inches 
and  incorporates  several  additional 
features  for  which  many  custom¬ 
ers  have  expressed  a  desire. 

The  ATF  Chief  24  has  been 
manufactured  by  an  ATF  associ¬ 
ate  in  Sweden  since  early  1947. 
Nearly  600  of  these  units  have 
been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  6,000  I.P.H.  press, 
equipped  with  a  quick-set  stream 
feeder.  Stepless  speed  control  is 
obtained  by  using  the  ATF  ad- 
justomatic  pulley. 


Nuailoy  Plales 
Meet  Deadlines 

Nuailoy,  the  zinc-coated  mag¬ 
nesium  sheet  perfected  by  W.  F. 
Alexander,  superintendent  of  the 
engraving  department  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  stood  his 
own  paper  in  gO(^  stead  twice  last 
week. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  full 
page  ad  for  a  grocery  was  dropped 
and  pied  after  printers  had  worked 
all  night  setting  it  in  ad  alley. 

Mr.  Alexander  shot  the  pied 
page  from  a  proof  that  had  l^en 
taken  while  it  was  still  in  the  form. 
The  page  was  reproduced  in  ex¬ 
actly  42  minutes  on  the  high-speed 
metal.  It  ran  in  the  edition  as 
scheduled. 

The  day  before.  Editorial  De¬ 
partment  Artist  Jim  Herron  went 
over  to  Federal  Court,  where  pho¬ 
tographers  are  prohibited,  to 
sketch  the  principal  characters  in 
the  trial  of  a  bank  robbery. 

Jim  stayed  in  court  from  10  un¬ 
til  11  a.m.,  then  returned  to  the 
Press  office  several  blocks  away 
and  drew  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of 
the  trial  scene  from  rough  pencil 
drawings  made  in  court.  The 
three-column  line  drawing  got  to 
the  engraving  room  at  11:50  a.m. 

Mr.  Alexander  got  his  negative 
in  the  usual  process  and  in  20 
minutes  after  the  print  was  made 
on  the  Nuailoy  plate  he  had  the 
cut  in  the  Page  One  form  of 
Home  Edition  closing  at  11:30 
a.m. 

He  explained  this  speed  was 
made  possible  by  etching  to  a 
depth  of  .040  eliminating  routing. 

Persons  Becomes 
President  of  Sun 

Ralph  C.  Persons,  who  has 
been  executive  vicepresident  since 
June,  is  moving  up  to  president 
of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 
ahead  of  schedule,  following  the 
death  of  A.  C.  Horn,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

George  W,  Ullman,  president, 
has  assumed  the  chairmanship. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of 
the  Sigmund  Ullman  Company, 
founded  by  his  father  in  1861, 
which  was  merged  with  Gener^ 
Printing  Ink  Corporation.  Sun  is 
successor  to  GPI. 

Mr.  Persons  has  advanced 
through  several  executive  offices 
in  the  Morrill  and  Eagle  Printing 
Ink  Divisions  of  Sun  Chemical. 
He  started  his  career  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  in  Cleveland. 

Their  promotions  had  been 
planned  for  next  year. 

Sun  has  just  established  a  New 
England  Division,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  in  charge 
of  Philip  J.  Kirby,  formerly  Bos¬ 
ton  manager  for  Fuchs  &  Lang 
Division.  Jack  P.  Mather,  former 
district  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  headquarters  post. 
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One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  making 
possil)le  nuKlern  Ihgh-volnme  newspaper  prcKluc- 
tion  has  been  the  development  of  the  Hoe  Ki  i.i.- 
Sl'EEl)  W'eB-SiM  ICING  MeCM.V.NISM. 

The  most  widely  used  equijjment  of  its  kind, 
not  only  is  it  installed  on  Hoe  Newspaper,  Roto- 
grax  iire.  Magazine,  Multi-Color  and  Web  OHset 
Presses,  but  it  also  is  utilized  with  many  presses 
of  other  makes. 

In  presses  so  eipiipped  —  with  Hoe  three-arm 
reels,  running  belt  automatic  tensions  and  lull- 
speed  web-splicing  mechanisms  —  paper  roll 
changes  are  made  without  any  slowdown  in  press 
speed. 

This  equijiment  also  makes  possible  such  other 
advantages  as  — 

•  Maximum  visibility  and  simplicity 
of  operation 

•  Ease  of  loading 

•  Non>web<abrading  tension 

•  Use  of  simple  and  inexpensive 
splicing  materials 

An  automatic  auxiliary  spindle  brake  tension 
picks  up  and  maintains  uniform  tension  during 
splicing  secpiences,  and  a  one-piece  knife  (om- 
pletely  severs  the  web. 

Production  is  continually  maintained  at  full 
press  speed  and  paper  wastage  cut  to  a  minimum. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Huntington  Park,  Calif.  Chicago  8,  Illinois  long  Island  City  1 ,  N.T. 
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New  building  occupied  by  the  Niagara  Falls  (Out.)  F.vening  Review 


ing  area  is  devoted  to  paper 
storage,  stereo  department  and 
pressroom.  Three  cars  of  paper 
can  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 

A  new  16-page  Goss  Dek-a-tube 
is  twinned  up  with  an  old  16-page 
Duplex  standard  tubular,  giving 
a  total  maximum  run  of  32  pages 
in  two  sections.  An  Alico  Evenray 
pre-drier  was  added  in  Stereo. 

A  separate  room  for  carrier 
boys  is  situated  immediately  next 
to  the  press.  Beside  this  room  is 
the  wrapping  and  mail  zone.  A 
specially-designed  conveyor  takes 
bundles  up  through  the  composing 
room  floor  and  out  through  a 
chute  to  waiting  trucks. 

At  the  front  on  the  main  floor 
is  located  a  public  waiting  area. 

Beyond  this  is  the  main  business 
office,  classified  section  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department.  Exec-  company’s  operations  since 
utive  offices  are  along  one  wall,  founding  in  1871  by  the  late 
Ad  and  news  departments  are  rick  C.  Boyle.  Edward  P.  Be 
both  next  to  the  composing  room,  grandson  of  the  founder,  is 
A  Comet  with  Teletypesetter  present  publisher, 
for  wire  copy  was  recently  added  The  new  building  is  a  million- 
to  the  composing  room  equipment,  dollar  newspaper  and  commercial 
Lino  pigs  are  cast  in  the  compos-  printing  plant  of  40.000  square 
ing  room.  News  machines  are  feet  of  floor  capacity  which 
located  next  to  the  editorial  de-  houses  on  one  floor  all  the  oper- 
partment  and  ad  machines  are  ating  and  office  facilities  of  the 
near  a  door  to  the  display  adver-  company. 

tising  unit.  The  plant  is  on  a  seven-acre 

F.  H.  Leslie  is  founder  and  pub-  tract  near  the  west  limits  of  Oil 
lisher  of  the  Evening  Review  City.  It  is  removed  from, 
with  W.  B.  Leslie,  business  man-  within  a  few  minutes  driving  di; 
ager,  J.  M.  Cowan,  editor  and  tance,  of  the  main  business  sec- 
W.  R.  Sootheran,  ad  manager.  tion  of  the  city.  Its  location  has 


Aerial  view  of  the  new  home  of  Derrick  Publishing  Co.  at  Oil  Citv.  Pa. 

Typer  machines  for  body  cop> 
made  possible  the  provision  of  and  the  Headliner  for  display  and 
space  for  upward  of  100  parked  headline  cop>  have  been  specially 
cars.  designed  and  developed  by  Ralph 

The  new  building,  largely  of  C.  Coxhead  Corporation  to  corn- 
concrete,  tile  and  brick  construe-  pose  type  in  Korean  and  a  num- 
tion.  roughly  resembles  a  “Z"  in  ber  of  other  languages.  These  ma- 
sm-  shape.  The  south  wing  houses  chines  have  instantly  changeable 
of  the  commercial  printing  depart-  type  permitting  not  only  changes 
17-  ment.  The  north  wing  contains  in  type  faces  and  sizes  but  from 
the  the  newspaper  composing  room,  one  language  to  another, 
the  stereotyping  and  press  depart-  A  coding  system  will  enable 
its  ments.  newspaper  storage,  distri-  soldiers  who  neither  speak  nor 
’at-  bution  rooms  and  garages.  The  read  a  foreign  language,  to  write 
yle.  connecting  wing  houses  the  main  copy  in  the  language  quickly  and 
the  lobby  and  reception  room,  offices  accurately. 

of  the  executive  personnel,  the  Each  leaflet  to  be  disseminated 
accounting  and  advertising  depart-  is  “pasted  up”  by  an  artist  in  the 
ments,  and  the  editorial  rooms,  editorial  trailer,  then  sent  to  a 
Locker  rooms,  rest  rooms  and  similarly  built  trailer,  containing 
lunch  rooms  for  the  employes  are  photographic  and  plate-making 
included  in  each  of  the  three  equipment,  together  with  a  spe- 
wings.  cially  built,  high-speed  lithograph 

Eluorescent  lighting  has  been  press,  designed  for  the  purpose  by 
installed  throughout  the  building  American  Type  Founders  of 
and  acoustical  ceilings  are  a  con-  Mount  Vernon,  New  York.  Ls- 
yct  struction  feature  in  all  wings,  ing  rolls  of  paper  16  inches  wide, 
is-  Flooring  is  of  asphalt  tile  in  vary-  this  unique  press  prints  on  one 
ing  patterns,  except  in  the  produc-  side,  then  as  the  paper  roll  is 
tion  areas  where  the  floors  are  of  turned,  prints  on  the  other  side, 
concrete  with  semi-resilient  top-  after  which  the  web  is  fed  into 
ping.  perforating  wheels,  a  cut-off  cyl- 

Considerable  new  equipment  inder  and  a  mechanical  jogger, 
was  installed.  Included  is  a  new  Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
40-page  Goss  Universal  press,  units  were  developed  by  the  office 
seven  new  Linotypes,  including  of  the  Army  Quartermaster  Gen- 
three  Comets  for  Teletypesetter  cral.  Each  trailer  will  be  towed  by 
production  and  completely  new  a  two-and-a-half-ton  tractor.  The 
stereotyping  facilities.  tractor  will  contain  a  gasoline 

j  ^  diesel  generator  which  will  not 

Hinl  Appointments  , 

Lester  E.  Martin,  who  has  been  rescent  lighting  in  each  trailer 
manager  in  Indianapolis,  has  re-  equivalent  to  3.2(K)  watts  of  in- 
turned  to  his  native  state  of  Cali-  candescent  light, 
fornia  as  West  Coast  district  sales 

manager  for  Howard  Flint  Ink  Q|a||Iu  aI  f  AlAr 
Company.  Freeman  Teeguarden  ■  Ivllly  Ul  VWlwl 
has  succeeded  him  in  India-  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  is 
napolis.  Paul  Williams  has  been  advising  advertisers  that  they  can 
named  manager  of  the  Los  .An-  have  facing  four-color  pages  on 
geles  plant.  each  of  four  double-trucks. 
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Print  classifieds  and  halftones  com 
parable  with  commercial  printing. 

Outstanding  front  pages 
for  quick  newsstand  sale. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Scaii-a-gravings  up  to  8  x  10  inches  in 
size  are  made  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 


Sincx*  its  introduction  less  than  four  years  ago,  8(M)  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
graxers  have  been  installed.  Evidence  of  Scaii-a-graver  accepfanc-e  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  3, (KM)  daily  and  weekly  nexx  spapers 
from  coa.st  to  coast  are  now  iising  economical  Scan-a-graving.s. 

This  modern  electronic  method  of  photoengraving  is  the  means  by 
which  more  new  spapers  are  reaping  the  full  In  nefits  of  photo-journal¬ 
ism  than  any  other  metliod.  It  is  savhif’  money  and  mahiiifi  monex 
xxherexer  it  is  in.stalled  bx  — 

•  building  circulation  through  greater  reader  interest  resulting  from 
the  u.se  of  more  and  bigger  pictures  of  local  people  and  events; 

•  increasing  adxertising  revenue  through  ads  xvith  local  illustrations, 
xvhich  often  mean  larger  space;  and 

•  enabling  publishers  to  turn  out  Ix'tter,  more  pictorial  nexv.spajx  rs. 


OPEN 


Nexvspapers  use  Scan-a-gravings  for  practically  all  illustration 
needs  in  all  departments  —  spot  news,  features,  society,  sports,  ads, 
etc.  These  examples  show  noxv  large  pictures  make  more  attrac- 


tixe  layouts,  and  that  mortices,  silhouettes  and  other  dex  ices  are 
easily  handled.  Note  the  large-space  ads  at  the  right  aboxe  in 
xvhich  local  pictures  an'  generouslx'  usi*d. 


•  The  Stan-a-graver  is  an  •(•efronte  machine  that  makes  plastic 
halftones  for  either  direct  printirtg  or  stereotyping.  Write  for  further 
information,  and  your  copy  of  ^'Impressions,**  the  quarterly  publication 
of  Fairchild's  Graphic  Arts  Division,  that  will  help  you  exploit  the  fech> 
niqiMs  and  possibilities  of  photo-iournalism.  Fairchild  Com«ra  end 
Instrument  Corporation,  88*06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  1,  New 
York,  Department  I00-47AI 
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Bucket  Conveyor 
System  Practkat 

An  overhead  conveyor  system, 
in  operation  in  the  mailing  room 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  since  Oct.  1  already 
has  proved  its  value. 

By  using  the  overhead  convey¬ 
ors.  valuable  space  was  saved 
with  the  elimination  of  side  belts, 
a  continuous  flow  of  papers  to 
the  tying  machines  was  insured 
and  the  necessity  of  trucking  pa¬ 
pers  within  the  mailing  room  was 
eliminated. 

The  system  was  installed  by  Joe 
.VIenard,  veteran  superintendent  of 
the  mailing  room,  and  Herman 
Fesemeyer.  maintenance  superin¬ 
tendent.  It  is  of  practical  value, 
according  to  Bill  Coddington.  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  only  in 
newspaper  plants  where  there  are 
two  or  more  presses. 

The  old  conveyor  system  had 
two  side  belts,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  main  belt.  The  new  system 
does  away  with  these  and  takes 
care  of  overflow  papers  on  the 
134  carriers  or  “buckets,”  as  the 
mailers  call  them. 

These  “buckets”  move  along  on 
a  cable,  which  can  be  tightened. 

By  using  the  overhead  system, 
the  output  of  three  or  more  presse> 
can  be  routed  past  two  tying  ma¬ 
chines.  This  insures  a  continuous 
flow  of  newspapers  to  waiting 
trucks.  If  a  press  breaks  down 
or  if  a  plate  change  is  necessary, 
the  papers  “riding”  on  the  buckets 
are  removed  as  they  go  past  the 
tying  machines,  without  a  break 
in  the  tying  operation. 

Papers  can  be  placed  on  the 
"buckets”  from  any  operating 
press.  They  continue  to  ride  the 
buckets  until  such  time  as  they 
are  needed.  If  not  needed  during 
the  regular  press  run.  they  are 
removed  to  wind  up  the  operation. 

The  overhead  conveyor  system 
has  been  used  for  some  time  by 
publishers  of  magazines. 


Tho«e  who  demand  perfect  mats. 
perfe<‘t  pUUes  iuid  a  perfect  final 
result,  start  with  the  knowledse 
that  pi-rfeiet  CHASES  are  vitall.v 
important. 

We  ha\-c  served  clients  in  this 
exacting  field  from  Coast  to 
Coa.st.  Consult  us  if  YOt.'  have 
a  probU-jii. 


imiERicnn  steel 

IHRSE  CO.  31-31  FOin-EltHTN  WENUE 
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\  mailer  loads  one  of  the  “buckets”  with  a  bunch  of  papers  taken 
off  the  main  belt  after  reaching  the  mailing  room  from  the  prevt 
room  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Start  Steel  Work  Stratton  to  Direct 
On  New  Goss  Plant  Lino  Trade  Relations 


Wave  Publications  j 

Adds  New  Hoe  Press  ' 

Pressroom  of  the  Wave  Pub-  ' 

lications,  1016  West  Vernon  Ave 
nue,  Los  .Angeles,  is  being  al¬ 
tered  to  provide  for  installation 
of  a  newly-acquired  3-unit  and 
color  Hoe  Press. 

The  Wave  is  printing  its  five 
semi -weekly  newspapers  and  cir¬ 
culars  for  commercial  customer, 
on  its  4-unit  Metropolitan  Super 
Duplex,  with  an  hourly  capacity 
of  35,000  32-page  papers.  The 
Hoe  with  its  capacity  of  35,000 
24-page  papers  an  hour,  will  give 
the  Wave  plant  a  peak  capacity 
of  1,960,000  pages  an  hour. 

Expansion  will  give  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  main  plant  a  total  of  22,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Conveyors  from  both  presses  will 
funnel  their  output  into  a  new, 
second-story  mailroom. 

In  addition  to  the  two  presse^ 
and  the  mailroom,  the  Wave  press¬ 
room  building  will  house  the 
stereotyping  department  and  three 
file  storage  rooms.  It  is  connected 
to  storage  space  for  7(M)  ions  of 
newsprint. 


Erection  of  structural  steel  for 
the  126.560  square  foot  addition 
to  the  new  plant  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  in  Ci¬ 
cero.  III.,  a  Chicago  suburb,  was 
begun  Nov.  22.  More  than  1,300 
tons  of  supporting  columns  and 
girders  are  included  in  this  portion 
of  the  project. 

Work  on  this  second  major  part 
of  the  new  Goss  plant  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  February, 
1953.  it  was  announced  by  J.  A. 
Riggs,  executive  vicepresident. 
Total  area  of  the  new  plant  will 
be  355.580  square  feet. 

Goss  manufacturing  operations 
in  the  first  factory  unit  on  the 
new  site  have  been  under  way 
since  Aug.  13,  1951.  This  first  unit 
comprises  163,400  square  feet  all 
on  one  floor. 

Construction  also  is  proceeding 
rapidly  on  the  office  building  which 
will  house  the  Goss  manufacturing 
and  engineering  offices.  This  struc¬ 
ture  will  contain  35.620  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

Jackson  Named 

Nelson  H.  Jackson  has  been 
appointed  eastern  manager  of  the 
William  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
John  J.  Fields.  Ill,  president. 

Mr.  Jackson  formerly  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  International 
Paper  Company,  Chicago,  and  J. 
M.  Huber  Company,  New  York. 

Fairchilds  in  Alaska 

Five  newspapers  in  .Alaska  have 
installed  Fairchild  Scan-a-gravers 
in  recent  weeks.  They  are:  Juneau 
Daily  Alaska  Empire,  Ketchikan 
Daily  News.  Anchorage  Times  and 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  and  Jes- 
sen’s  Weekly  at  Fairbanks. 


Russell  S.  Stratton,  who  has 
been  a  consultant  on  Teletype- 
setter  to  Mergenthaler  l  inotype 
Company  for  two  years,  has  as¬ 
sumed  full-time  duties  with  the 
company  as  director  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
named  to  head  Linotype's  public 
relations  activities. 

Formerly  a  production  executive 
on  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  a  labor  relations  consultant 
for  the  John  H.  Perry  newspapers. 
-Mr.  Stratton  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  field. 

Bruno  A.  Borck  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Agency 
of  Mergenthaler  l  inotype  Com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  Charles  J.  Born- 
traeger,  who  is  leaving  Linotype 
after  seven  years’  service.  Mr. 
Borck  has  been  with  Linotype  for 
almost  28  years. 

7-Lines-a-Minute 
Operalor  Relires 

Berna  W.  Bock,  60,  Chicago 
Daily  News  printer  for  33V'2 
years,  has  set  her  last  line  of  type 
for  that  newspaper.  She  retired 
last  month  after  40  years  as  a 
Linotype  operator.  She  was  one 
of  two  women  operators  employed 
in  the  composing  room. 

She  didn’t  want  it  mentioned 
that  she  has  averaged  seven  one- 
column  lines  of  type  a  minute  be¬ 
cause  it  would  sound  “awful 
boasty  like.” 

W  (.  Frye  Dies 

W.  C.  Frye,  63,  pressroom  fore 
man  for  the  Morgantown  (W 
Va.)  Newspaper  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  30  years,  died  Nov.  26 
after  a  heart  attack. 


Charlotte  Observer 
Has  New  Equipment 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observo 
is  now  being  published  on  a  12- 
unit  Hoe  color  convertible  prev' 
which  has  a  capacity  of  96  pagev. 
without  stuffing.  Two  Hoe  unib 
were  added  recently  to  the  10 
units  installed  in  1950. 

Extensive  improvements  also 
have  been  made  to  the  Observer 
plant  since  acquisition  of  the 
paper  by  Ralph  Nicholson.  The> 
include  air-conditioning,  fluoKs 
cent  lighting  in  the  newsroom, 
two  elevators,  tiled  washrooms, 
metal  lockers  in  the  mechanical  1 
departments,  a  truck  service  shed 
and  lunchroom  for  pressmen. 

New  equipment  includes  seven 
Linotypes  (four  Comets  and  three 
Model  35s),  Bodoni  head  type. 
Corona  body  type,  a  VandercooL 
proof  press,  posture  chairs,  and  a 
complete  new  stereotyping  layout, 
installed  by  Wood  Newspaper  Ma 
chinery  Corporation. 

Small-Clly  Problems 
Stressed  al  Parley 

The  mechanical  problems  of 
smaller-city  newspapers  will  be 
emphasized  at  the  1953  Mid- 
Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Jersey  Ptf" 
.Association. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
March  12,  13  and  14  at  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Hotel.  Pittsburgh.  Pat 
Grant,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  BiiHf- 
tin.  is  conference  chairman,  and 
Walter  E.  Sheldrick.  Ridgewoixl 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News,  is  associate 
chairman. 
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Urekhlype*  Can 
Help  Art  Staff 

The  problem  of  making  art¬ 
work  and  etched  proofs  of  type 
and  art,  originally  designed  to  fit 
a  2-inch  or  wider  column,  go  into 
a  IVs  inch  column  has  been 
solved  by  the  Stretchtype*  pro¬ 
cess,  it  was  explained  by  Fred  H. 
Bartz.  its  inventor.  “And  there  is 
no  loss  of  linage,”  he  added. 
(*  trade  mark,  patent  #2607268). 

Mr.  Bartz,  president  of  Harry 
Baird  Corp.,  Chicago  printing 
firm,  and  head  of  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Foundation,  told  E&P 
the  Stretchtype*  process  will  bene¬ 
fit  newspapers  with  narrower  col¬ 
umn  widths  in  helping  them  solve 
engraving  problems. 


changing  the  length  or  heig?;t; 
and  similarly  for  reducing  the 
length  or  height  without  changing 
the  width. 

“Another  object  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  is  the  provision  of  a  method 
for  photographically  increasing 
the  width  of  a  drawing,  sheet  of 
printed  material  or  the  like,  with¬ 
out  changing  the  length;  and  simil¬ 
arly,  for  increasing  the  length 
without  changing  the  width.  .  .  . 
A  still  further  object  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  method  for  photogra¬ 
phically  reproducing  an  object 
whereby  one  dimension  may  be 
enlarged  by  a  selected  amount  and 
another  dimension  may  be  reduced 
by  selected  amount.” 

Newspaper  art  departments  may 
utilize  Stretchtype*  in  many  other 
ways,  Mr.  Bartz  pointed  out.  Type 
can  be  italicized  or  backslanted  for 
achieving  headline  effects  impos¬ 
sible  without  this  process.  Slant 
can  be  controlled  in  one  degree 


steps  from  one  degree  to  45  de¬ 
grees. 

Has  Many  Uses 

Continuous  tone  photographs 
can  be  copied  by  this  process  and 
treated  precisely  like  line  copy. 
There  is  some  loss  of  tone.  Where 
color  copy  is  submitted,  copy 
transparency  can  be  made,  with  a 
change  of  tones  in  the  final  print. 
This  can  be  avoided  if  color  sep¬ 
arated  copy  is  proofed  upon  black 
and  white  sheets,  and  photograph¬ 
ed  to  new  dimensions  on  a  black- 
and-white  basis,  utilizing  tech¬ 
niques  to  insure  register. 

The  art  department  may  also 
use  Stretchtype*  to  treat  standard 
signatures  of  advertisers  in  new 
ways  so  as  to  keep  the  advertising 
from  looking  stereotyped  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  each  case,  the  logo¬ 
type  remains  the  same  basic  sig¬ 
nature,  but  variances  of  it  may  be 
made  that  are  virtually  infinite. 
Mr.  Bartz  pointed  out. 


“Stretchtype*  proofs  may  be 
used  for  letterpress  printing 
plates,”  he  said.  “They  are  excel¬ 
lent  copy  for  the  rotogravure 
printer.  They  also  make  acceptable 
original  copy  for  the  offset-plan- 
ograph  operator.” 

Gulfport  Herald 
Using  Hew  Press 

The  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald  is  being  printed  on  its  new 
.^2-page  GoSs  Universal  press, 
which  is  housed  in  a  new  three- 
story  annex  to  the  main  publish¬ 
ing  plant.  The  old  press,  used  for 
27  years,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  Sews. 

Considerable  new  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  installed  in  the 
Gulfport  plant.  It  includes  an 
electric  mat  shrinker.  Pony  .Auto¬ 
plate.  and  Kemp  Immersion 
burner. 


How  Process  Works 
The  process  operates  on  a  sim¬ 
ple.  two-step  procedure,  he  said. 
The  original  proof  of  art,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  art  and  type,  is  in¬ 
serted  into  a  special  copyholder, 
made  available  to  any  engraver  or 
photographic  shop  owning  a  copy 
camera. 

The  copyholder  is  tilted,  so  is 
the  lens.  The  result  is  a  negative 
containing  perspective.  This  nega¬ 
tive  is  re-inserted  into  the  copy- 
holder,  its  position  exactly  re¬ 
versed.  and  the  resultant  positive 
is  an  exact  photographic  duplicate, 
except  for  one  feature.  The  linage 
is  held  exactly,  but  the  width  is 
reduced  by  any  selected  amount. 

“Thus  a  newspaper  can  accept 
original  art  and  copy  intended  for 
insertion  into  a  2%  inch  column 
and  reduce  it  to  IT's  inches  without 
linage  loss,”  said  Mr.  Bartz. 

“Proofs  containing  halftones 
are  not  recommended  for  Stretch¬ 
type*  treatment,  where  anything 
beyond  85-line  screen  is  wanted," 
Iw  added.  “In  other  words,  100- 
line  screen  is  difficult  to  copy. 
Screens  of  85  lines  or  less  are 
practical.” 

Process  Is  Licensed 
An  educational  program  is  now 
being  set  up  to  enable  qualified 
photographers  in  engraving  plants 
to  secure  all  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Stretchtype*  pro¬ 
cess,  after  their  employers  have 
obtained  licenses  to  use  such  pro¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Bartz  stated.  Meanwhile, 
a  pilot  plant  has  been  in  continu¬ 
ous  operation  at  the  Harry  Baird 
Corp.,  in  Chicago.  Individual  jobs, 
using  the  process,  are  turned  out 
at  this  plant  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  patent  was  granted  on  Aug. 
19,  1952  and  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows:  “.  .  .  a  method  for  photo- 
Kfaphically  varying  one  dimension 
of  an  object  with  respect  to  an¬ 
other  .  .  .  the  provision  of  a 
method  for  photographically  re¬ 
ducing  the  width  of  a  drawing, 
sheet  of  printed  material,  or  the 
like,  in  any  predetermined  amount 
up  to  50%  or  even  more  without 


We 
don't 
rest  on 
initiol 
suiMsess! 


The  STAR  Automatic  Ouadding 
Attachment  has  been  a  highly 
successful  and  productive 
addition  to  hundreds  of 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

BUT  wre  don't  rest  on  this 
initial  success. 


i  --- 


MICRO  TYPE  VISE  JAW 

*Applic«bl«  to  outstanding 
STAR  Quaddars,  intarchanga- 
abla  with  tha  old  styla  STAR 
Quaddar  Visa  Jaw. 


LINOTYPE  iJAl 


FOR  INSTANCE,  several  months  ago  we  began  to 
put  into  use  this  new  improved  left  hand  vise  jaw,  in 
connection  with  the  famous  ELECTRO-PUMP  STOP 
first  introduced  with  the  STAR  Quadder.  We  call  it 
the  MICRO  TYPE  VISE  JAW*  and  it  has  made  the 
Pump  Stop  safety  greater  than  ever. 

This  is  one  of  many  exclusive  features  on  the  STAR 
Quadder.  Send  for  brochure  showing  how  it  can 
make  money  for  you  by  increasing  production. 

mciS’OM 
isaot  if  Maas 


COMPANY 


tmtftf  aed  M«e  O^ce 

SOUTH  HACKCNSACK  N  J 
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Helping 


Furnace  Black  Inks  Are 
To  Lessen  Second  Impression  Offset 


By  Joseph  G.  Curodo 

Associate  Technical  Director, 

Graphic  4rtt  Laboratories,  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 


Whai  has  happened  to  toned 
news  inks? 

This  question  has  come  up  often 
enough  of  late  to  lead  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  its  answer  is  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  But,  first,  let  us  say 
that  today's  inks  are  better. 

The  use  of  “soluble"  toners  in 
news  inks  appears  to  have  orig- 


Joseph  G.  Curado,  associate  tech¬ 
nical  director  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Laboratories,  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 


inaied  somewhere  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Better  news  inks 
at  that  time  contained  rosin  and/ 
or  rosin  oil  together  with  higher 
viscosity  petroleum  oils  than  are 
now  used. 

These  oils  are  fundamental  to 
this  discussion  and  were  character¬ 
ised  by  a  strong  brown  undertone. 
They  wet  channel  blacks  then 
available  much  better  than  the 
more  expensive  lighter  products  of 
the  times  so  that  their  use  was 
dictated  both  by  economic  and 
technical  requirements.  Inks  were 
inclined  to  shortness  which  was 
compensated  for  by  use  of  rosin 
and  rosin  oil.  Channel  blacks 
were,  and  still  are,  quite  brown  in 
undertone. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  color 
of  oil  and  carbon  was  to  produce 
blacks  of  a  definite  brownish  cast 
judged  unattractive  by  many  print¬ 
ers.  This  appearance  worsened 
during  the  first  hours  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  life  due  to  the  brown  halo 
of  oil  that  seeped  out  beyond  the 
areas  actually  covered  with  carbon. 

Effectiveness  Limited 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
addition  of  blue  or  violet  to  a 
brownish  black  would  have  a  cor¬ 
rective  influence.  Insoluble  blue 
pigments  were  used  first  but  they 
were  expensive,  hard  grinding  and 
without  influence  on  the  color  of 
bleed  so  that  they  were  only  really 
effective  in  solids.  Normal  type. 


line  cuts  and  such  screened  areas 
as  were  used  still  looked  pretty 
brown.  Oil  soluble  dyes  appeared 
and  were  used  extensively.  These 
followed  the  oil  and  did  an  excel¬ 
lent  color  correcting  job.  This  be¬ 
came  increasingly  important  due 
to  the  rapidly  expanding  use  of 
halftones. 

Toned  inks  were  in  wide  demand 
and  were  used  by  most  of  the 
more  progressive  metropolitan 
dailies.  These  inks  gained  such 
world-wide  popularity  that  tariff 
barriers  were  erected  by  England 
and  several  other  countries  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  aniline  dye  indus¬ 
tries. 

Toners  Until  1942 

Toners  remained  important  until 
1942.  They  contributed  to  the 
problem  of  ink  maker  and  printer 
alike.  .Although  generally  known 
as  “soluble”  toners,  the  oleate  and 
other  useful  organic  acid  esters  of 
methyl  violet  and  victoria  blue  are 
insoluble  in  mineral  oil  and  form 
colloidally  dispersed  emulsions  in 
news  inks.  This  is  fortuitous  and 
fortunate  since  dyes  which  are  in 
true  solution  are  useless  as  toners. 
Such  dyes  follow  the  oil  as  far  as 
it  will  spread  into  and  through  the 
paper.  They  migrate  as  far  as  the 
oil.  giving  extensive  rings  of  very 
weak  color,  and  cause  excessive 
strike  through.  The  colloidal  emul¬ 
sion  on  the  other  hand  follows  the 
oil  only  a  short  way  giving  a  nar¬ 
row  ring  of  intense  color  and 
causes  a  minimum  of  strike 
through. 

Whereas  the  efficacy  of  these 
toners  is  due  to  the  emulsified 
condition  in  which  they  exist,  the 
presence  of  a  discontinuous  liquid 
phase  in  inks  leads  to  a  variety 
of  unpredictable  complications. 
Many  ink  compositions  based  on 
emulsified  systems  have  been 
patented.  So  far  as  can  be  determ¬ 
ined,  none  of  these  has  proved  to 
be  practicable  and  none  appear  as 
articles  of  commerce. 

Printing  presses,  through  the 
mechanism  of  forming  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  very  thin  films  are 
efficient  classifying  or  sorting  ma¬ 
chines.  Ordinary  emulsions  tend 
to  separate  and  the  classifying 
nature  of  the  distributing  system 
aggravates  this  tendency.  In  order 
to  resist  separation  on  rollers, 
plates,  or  blankets  of  presses  the 
internal  phase  should  have  an 
average  diameter  of  about  one- 
half  of  a  micron  with  essentially 
none  over  one  micron.  This  sort 
of  distribution  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  in  ordinary  pro¬ 
duction. 


In  consequence  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  toned  inks  are  prone  to 
exhibit  adverse  printing  properties 
on  occasion.  Troubles  arising  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  emulsified  droplets  of  dye-ester 
present  and  to  the  concentration 
required  to  achieve  the  desired  de¬ 
gree  of  toning. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  toned  inks  is  main¬ 
tenance  of  uniformity  of  bleed. 
This  important  characteristic  is 
elusive  because  it  is  governed  by 
a  number  of  variables  some  of 
which  are  not  subject  to  control. 
Carbon  black  pigment  has.  to  a 
limited  extent,  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  activated  carbon  or 
charcoal.  It  has  the  ability  to  at¬ 
tract  dyes  as  a  magnet  attracts 
iron  filings  and  to  permanently 
secure  them  to  its  surface.  Dye  so 
attached  or  adsorbed  cannot  bleed 
out  with  the  oil  and  has  no  useful 
effect  on  the  final  color  of  the 
print.  The  extent  to  which  this  un¬ 
controllable  reaction  proceeds  and 
the  time  it  takes  are  variable  over 
wide  limits. 

If  the  ink  is  a  little  too  warm 
when  the  toner  is  added,  one-half 
of  the  dye  can  disappear  overnight. 
If  the  toner  itself  is  overheated 
during  its  manufacture  (by  even 
a  few  degrees)  a  degradation  is 
initiated  which  proceeds  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  rapid  rate  and  toner  strength 
decreases  daily.  Variations  in 
moisture  content  of  carbon  black 
greatly  effects  the  rate  of  dye  loss. 
Inks  made  in  hot  humid  weather 
can  show  disappointingly  little 
toner  on  being  printed.  The  best 
controled  formulations  of  toned 
inks  are  at  times  distressing  to 
both  producer  and  consumer. 

Paper  Conditions 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  toned  inks 
were  bad  enough  but  press  and 
paper  conditions  had  important 
contributing  influences  also.  Paper 
with  high  moisture  content,  or 
that  was  slightly  acid,  or  a  little 
high  in  size,  or  even  heavily  calen¬ 
dered.  could  reduce  expected  toner 
bleed  by  50%  or  more.  A  large 
factor  of  safety  had  to  be  used  to 
insure  enough  bleed  under  adverse 
conditions.  This  led  to  complaints 
of  too  heavy  bleed  with  conse¬ 
quent  strike  through  where  large 
solids  or  halftones  were  printed 
with  slightly  excessive  ink  films. 

As  previously  noted,  production 
of  safe  emulsions  for  presses  is  not 
consistently  attainable  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  inks.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  anticipated  that  occasional  lots 
are  likely  to  cause  one  or  more 
press  troubles.  These  include  pil¬ 
ing  on  plates,  blankets,  form  rol¬ 
lers  or  pipe  rollers,  and  excessive 
decrease  in  the  length  of  an  ink 
on  aging. 

“Piling”  that  occurred  on  press¬ 
es  caused  frequent  stops  for  wash- 
up  and  reduced  quality  of  the 
printed  matter  as  well  as  produc¬ 
tion.  Shortness  led  to  poor  distri¬ 
bution  with  attendant  poor  quality 
printing. 

Toned  inks-  had  an  infrequent 
but  baffling  tendency  to  disappear 


on  the  ink  drums  when  presses 
stopped.  The  ink  film  on  the 
drums  would  shrink  up  into  micro¬ 
scopically  small  droplets  and  the 
steel  surfaces  would  look  com¬ 
pletely  clean.  When  the  press  was 
restarted  the  first  few  papers  would 
show  virtualy  no  ink  but  after  50 
to  100  papers  were  printed,  dis¬ 
tribution  would  be  normal  again. 
This  condition  led  to  excessive 
spoils  and  bitter  complaints.  It  was 
never  solved  and  usually  the  trou¬ 
ble  would  vanish  without  any 
change  being  made  in  ink,  paper, 
or  press  adjustment.  Yet  tonen 
did  a  needed  job  of  color  correc¬ 
tion  and  although  far  from  an  un¬ 
diluted  blessing  were  important  in 
the  manufacture  of  pre-war  news 
inks. 

Conservation  of  Dyes 

A  number  of  factors  underwent 
drastic  changes  in  the  period  1942 
to  1945.  Of  first  importance  was 
the  conservation  order  restricting 
the  use  of  organic  dyestuffs  and 
eliminating  them  in  news  inks.  The 
need  for  tremendous  quantities  of 
high  octane  fuels  and  for  lubri¬ 
cants  with  minimum  gum  forming 
impurities  gave  rise  to  engineering 
research  in  petroleum  refining 
which  led  to  highly  efficient  clari¬ 
fication  and  purification  methods 
These  made  available  to  the  ink 
industry  oils  of  low  color  at  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible  prices.  Their 
adoption  was  immediate  and  much 
of  the  need  for  soluble  toners  was 
gone.  These  oils  gave  a  virtually 
colorless  bleed  and  the  absence  of 
a  brownish  ring  made  the  print 
look  both  blacker  and  sharper. 

Associated  with  the  mushroom¬ 
ing  need  for  petroleum  fuels  was 
the  rapid  substitution  of  natural 
gas  for  oil  in  heating  and  indus¬ 
trial  power  production.  The  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  program  consumed 
huge  quantities  of  natural  gas  to 
produce  the  raw  materials  needed 
for  the  production  of  butylene  and 
kindred  compounds  used  in  this 
development..  Conservation  of  gas 
and  petroleum  products  generally 
has  spurred  efforts  to  produce  pig¬ 
ment  blacks  by  the  furnace  proc«s 
from  gas  and  crude  oils  or  its 
fractions  which  were  in  relatively 
poor  demand.  Yields  of  from  four 
to  six  times  more  black  are  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  process,  hence  the 
overall  petroleum  picture  would 
be  improved  if  practical  processes 
producing  good  pigments  could  be 
developed.  The  extreme  pressure 
of  war  needs  furnish  great  incen¬ 
tive  and  when  it  was  found  that 
such  blacks  were  infinitely  superior 
to  channel  black  in  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber,  the  program  surged  forward 
at  an  unprecedented  pace.  Furnace 
blacks  were  the  result. 

Finer  and  Blacker 
Initially  produced  types,  while 
ideal  as  reinforcing  pigments  for 
synthetic  rubber,  were  too  coarse 
and  much  too  weak  to  be  useful 
as  printing  ink  pigments.  After  the 
war,  diminishing  requirements  for 
rubber  blacks  permitted  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  finer  and  blacker 

{Continued  on  page  68) 
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BALANCED  METAL 


1  lb.  DROSS 


UNBALANCED 

METAL 


1  lb.  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN 


BALANCED  METAL 


Pneumatic  Pump 
System  Is  Praised 


is  a  simple  and  proved  way  to  keep  all  type  metal  supplies 
balanced.  It  requires  no  large  cash  outlay  l)ecause  the  money 
Federated  gives  you  for  your  dross  pays  a  good  part  of  the  cost.  It 
works  with  all  metals:  Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow. 

Here's  how  the  MOR-TIN  plan  works  .  .  . 

You  send  Fetlerated  yojir  dross  and  we  will  supply  you 
MOR-TIN  Metals  on  a  pound-for-pound  exchange  basis.  These  metals, 
when  added  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dross 
removed,  will  maintain  the  analysis  and  working  standard 
of  your  supply. 

You  pay  Federated  only  the  difference  between  your  dross  allowance 
and  the  cost  of  the  MOR-TIN  . . .  and  that  isn't  much  to  assure 
smooth  casting  operations! 

Federated  will  make  periodic  laboratory  analyses  and  will  supply 
you  dross  drums  free. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  just  ask  your  Federated  salesman 
next  time  he  calls  or  write  F’ederated's  Type  Metal  Dept. 

Would  you  care  to  have  information  on  Federated  Savai.ov. 
a  new  stick-type  flux  ...  or  on  Savf.met.  the  dry  powder  flux? 

If  so.  just  ask  and  we'll  send  a  pamphlet. 


Amarican  Smelting  and  Rafining  Cemaony, 


A  comer  of  the  news  room  in  the  Mankato  Free  Press  building. 
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Furnace  Black  Inks 

continued  from  page  66 

pigments.  Blacks  produced  by  the 
furnace  process  possess  higher 
opacity  and  are  decidedly  bluer  in 
undertone  than  gas  blacks.  Early 
furnace  blacks  were  several  times 
larger  in  particle  size  and  much 
lower  in  oil  absorption  than  or¬ 
dinary  carbon  black.  These  were 
not  ideal  but  when  mixed  with 
regular  black  improved  coverage 
and  benefited  the  undertone. 

The  possible  virtues  of  this  type 
of  black  were  so  interesting  that 
carbon  producers  were  assiduous 
in  pushing  the  development  of 
products  of  more  nearly  optimum 
characteristics.  In  this  day  they 
have  been  highly  successful  and 
current  premium  grades  approach 
the  particle  size,  strength,  and  oil 
absorption  of  usual  channel  blacks 
and  are  both  more  opaque  and 
appreciably  bluer  than  any  avail¬ 
able  pre-war  pigment. 

Today's  inks,  formulated  with 
furnace  and  oils  of  practically 
water-white  bled,  have  better 
density  and  color  than  their  toned 
predecessors  and  are  devoid  of 
the  uncertainties  and  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  them.  Slightly  lower 
oil  absorption  and  slightly  greater 
particle  size  improved  the  rate  of 
vehicle  drainage  into  the  paper. 
Furnace  black  inks  therefore  show 
some  improvement  in  setting  rate 
which  leads  to  a  reduction  in  ten¬ 
dency  for  second  impression  offset. 

While  these  improvements  are 
not  of  phenomenal  magnitude,  they 
are  in  the  right  direction  and  to¬ 
gether  with  improved  color  and 
covering  power  produce  inks  that 
run  “clean”  giving  blacker  prints 
of  better  uniformity.  The  best  pos¬ 
sible  furnace  black  has  not  yet 
been  developed.  Continuing  re¬ 
search  on  the  part  of  both  carbon 
black  manufacturers  and  ink  mak¬ 
ers  can  result  in  progress. 

There  is  no  incentive  to  “tone” 
furnace  black  inks  since  additional 
blueness  detracts  from  rather  than 
adds  to  the  density  of  prints. 

Future  developments  of  non¬ 
smutting  vehicles  or  faster  setting 
types  may  involve  highly  colored 
resins  or  oils,  and  toners  might 
again  become  important.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  toned  inks  are  akin  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  in  that  they  filled 
a  real  need  in  their  day  and  give 
rise  to  occasional  nostalgic  refer¬ 
ences  by  old  timers  who  recall 
their  virtues.  Neither  could  make 
useful  contributions  under  today’s 
changed  conditions.  This  is  what 
has  happened  to  toned  news  inks. 

Wrapper  Firm  Sold 

C.  Vance  Graft  has  sold  his 
controlling  interest  in  Mayvan 
Corporation,  owner  and  producer 
of  the  Crawford  Single  Wrapper, 
to  a  Scranton,  Pa.  group.  John 
R.  Thomas  is  president;  Edgar  A. 
Oliver,  vicepresident,  and  Rupert 
Davis,  secretary-treasurer. 


Paper  Devises 
Maps  to  Gauge 
Size  of  Crowds 

Providence.  R.  I. —  Ihe  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  looked  into 
the  problem  of  estimating  the  size 
of  political  rally  crowds  four  years 
ago,  when  President  Truman  came 
to  town  campaigning.  A  method 
was  worked  out. 

This  year,  with  President  Tru¬ 
man,  General  Eisenhower  and 
Governor  Stevenson  all  scheduled 
to  speak  on  different  days  from 
the  same  platform  in  front  of  City 
Hall,  the  method  was  put  to  use 
again  to  provide  a  check  against 
police  or  partisan  political  esti¬ 
mates. 

The  area  was  mapped  to  scale, 
one  inch  to  100  feet,  a  line  cut 
was  made  and  proofs  were  pulled 
from  it.  A  grid  of  one-inch  squares 
was  ruled  off  on  a  clear  plastic 
sheet. 

Reporters  assigned  to  vantage 
points  high  up  in  nearby  buildings 
marked  the  outline  of  the  crowd  on 
proofs  of  the  map.  Their  joint 
efforts — one  might  be  able  to  see 
part  of  the  crowd  outline  better 
than  another — made  up  a  com¬ 
posite  map  on  another  proof. 

Average  Density  Figure 
Then  the  plastic  sheet  was  over¬ 
laid.  the  full  squares  were  counted, 
and  partly  filled  squares  were 
translated  into  full  squares. 

Because  a  crowd  listening  to  a 
speech  is  usually  densest  near  the 
platform  and  less  and  less  so 
toward  the  edges,  a  factor  of  four 
square  feet  per  person  was  used 
as  the  average  density  figure.  On 
this  basis,  each  full  square  of 
10,000  square  feet  contained  2,500 
persons. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  made  no 
mention  of  this  crowd-checking 
system  until  occasion  arose.  On 
the  day  Governor  Stevenson  spoke 
Police  Chief  Warren  A.  Martin 
first  gave  an  unofficial  estimate  of 
the  crowd  as  about  the  same  size 
as  the  crowd  which  heard  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  the  week  before. 
(He  had  said  Eisenhower  drew 
about  20,000.) 

Denied  Estimate 
But  a  couple  of  hours  later  the 
chief  said  the  Stevenson  crowd 
had  numbered  between  30,000  and 
35,000,  and  he  denied  having 
made  the  earlier  estimate. 

So  the  next  day  the  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  published  the  maps  showing 
the  size  of  the  crowds  that  had 
gathered  to  listen  to  Truman, 
Eisenhower  and  Stevenson,  and 
let  its  readers  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

Even  then  the  Journal-Bulletin 
didn’t  publish  its  own  estimates, 
which  were  substantially  lower 
than  police  estimates  in  each  case. 
The  system  was  for  guidance  and 
was  somewhat  arbitrary  in  respect 
to  the  density  factor.  But  it  looked 
a  lot  better  than  the  customary 
crystal  ball. 


5  Colors  in  Ad  Awards  Display 

Just  as  Easy  as  4  Marks  Jubilee 


The  Washington  (D.  C. )  Tinies- 
Herald  chalked  up  a  "first"  on  its 
Goss  presses  this  week,  publish¬ 
ing  a  dress  advertisement  in  five 
colors — tan,  blue-green,  dark  blue, 
red  and  black.  The  ink  was 
matched  exactly  with  the  fabric 
colors  supplied  by  the  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany  store. 

Reproduction  of  the  ad.  the 
I  -H  said,  was  done  as  simply  in 
five  colors  as  other  newspapers 
print  four  colors. 


Press  Is  Offered 
Fire  Safety  Awards 

The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  this  week  invited  the 
nation's  press,  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion  to  participate  in  its  1952  Gold 
Medal  .Awards. 

The  awards,  or  their  equivalent 
of  a  total  of  $2,000.  are  given 
annually  to  the  daily  newspaper, 
the  weekly  newspaper,  the  radio 
and  television  station  that  has  ren¬ 
dered  outstanding  public  service 
in  fire  safety  and  fire  prevention. 
This  is  the  eleventh  consecutive 
year  that  the  awards  have  been 
made  in  the  newspaper  and  radio 
fields,  the  first  time  in  the  field  of 
television. 

In  its  invitation,  the  NBFU  re¬ 
quested  that  all  exhibits  be  made 
in  scrap-book  form  and  submitted 
for  judging  not  later  than  Feb.  16. 
1953. 

The  exhibits  should  demonstrate 
1952  fire  safety  and  fire  preven¬ 
tion  activities  —  performance,  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  worth  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  general  these  are 
composed  of  newspaper  clippings, 
photographs,  recordings,  letters 
and  other  substantiating  material. 
.Ml  exhibits  are  returned  post¬ 
paid  to  the  entrants. 

■ 

10  Tons  of  Holiday 
Gifts  for  Wounded  Gls 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — For  the  third 
straight  year,  readers  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  have  over-sub- 
scribed  the  Korean  Christmas  Gift 
Fund.  Each  year  since  1950,  the 
Sentinel  has  headed  a  drive  to  pur¬ 
chase  Christmas  gifts  for  wounded 
Gls  in  the  military  hospitals  of 
Japan  and  Korea  .  .  as  well  as  on 
hospital  ships  in  the  area.  * 

To  date,  $29,659.30  has  been 
given  for  this  Christmas.  At  the 
present  time,  8,000  individually 
wrapped  gift  boxes,  each  contain¬ 
ing  21  different  items,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  a  total  of  10  tons,  are  on  their 
way  to  Japan  and  Korea.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  gift  boxes  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Marvin  Stone,  International 
News  Service  chief  in  Tokyo,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  gift  items  were  selected  by 
ex-GIs  now  working  on  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  staff. 


Of  D.  C.  Post 

Washington  —  The  Washington 
Post  is  marking  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding  amid  tributes 
to  its  prestige. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  began  last 
week.  At  a  staff  gathering,  a  plaque 
was  presented  to  Eugene  Meyer, 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  opening  program  marked  the 
first  display  of  awards  which  have 
been  made  to  the  newspaper  and 
its  staff  members  since  Mr.  Meyer 
purchased  the  property  at  a  July 
I,  1933  auction.  The  impressive 
record — 124  awards  in  19  years— 
will  be  among  the  features  visitors 
to  the  Post’s  new  building  may  see 
on  guided  tours. 

Included  are  Pulitzer  prizes  for 
reporting,  cartoons,  and  editorials; 
Sigma  Delta  C  hi  recognitions;  and 
Headliner  Club  awards. 

Mr.  Meyer  already  had  won  in¬ 
ternational  respect  in  the  fields  of 
finance  and  high  level  government 
office  when  he  launched  his  “third 
career”  in  1933.  With  confidence 
born  of  success,  he  tackled  the  new 
enterprise  with  explanation  that 
newspaper  publishing,  like  every 
other  undertaking,  depends  upon 
sound  management  principles  for 
success.  He  was  correct;  his  pro¬ 
gram  paid  off. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  who  presented  the  plaque,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  paper  had  a  great 
past  (under  the  McLean  family 
ownership)  but  that  Mr.  Meyer 
had  given  it  a  great  future. 

Philip  L.  Graham,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  his  father-in-law  as  publisher 
several  years  ago  when  Mr.  Meyer 
decided  to  continue  only  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  likewise  gave 
full  credit  to  his  predecessor. 

Founder  of  the  paper  in  1877 
was  Stilson  Hutchins  who  resented 
what  he  called  the  electoral  college 
double-cross  which  installed  Ruth¬ 
erford  B.  Hayes  in  the  Presidency 
although  Samuel  Tilden  had  a  pop¬ 
ular  majority  vote.  Typical  of  his 
firebrand  editorial  direction  was  an 
order  scrupulously  observed  by  the 
staff:  Hayes  was  to  be  referred  to 
as  “Mister  Hayes,"  not  President 
Hayes. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
will  conduct  a  “Newspaper  Night 
Banquet”  Dec.  16  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  the  Post  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Washington  Star 
which  coincides  with  the  date  fixed 
for  the  dinner.  The  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  J.  Hamilton  Owens, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

■ 

Column-Width  Action 

San  Francisco  —  Revision  of 
column-widths  to  IIV2  picas  will 
be  effected  by  the  four  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  Dec.  29.  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  announced. 
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What  do  lace  goods,  electric  transformers,  cigars,  batteries, 
coal,  steel,  knit  underwear,  hosiery  or  men's  trousers  have 
to  do  with  selling  your  product? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  these  and  many,  many  more  products 
are  spawned  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania 
does  so  well  at  this  production  that  it  leads  all  other  States 
in  employment  of  workers  in  these  industries.  That  makes 
for  a  healthy,  stable  market.  A  lucrative  market  for  your 
goods.  A  market  producing  more  than  $9  billion  worth 
of  goods  a  vear. 

This  market  is  uidike  any  other,  in  that  the  hulk  of  its 


workers  live  in  its  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under 
100,000  city  zone.  And  Pennsylvania  has  more  small  cities 
and  towns  than  any  other  State. 

What  next,  you  ask?  Next  is  the  way  to  sell  this  lucrative 
market.  You  simply  use  Pennsylvania’s  very  influential, 
well-read  hometown  newspapers  (Pennsylvania  has  more 
of  these  than  any  other  State,  too)  to  do  a  selling  job 
better  than  any  salesman. 

How  much?  Cost  you  less  than  SI. 55  a  line  to  use  all 
twenty  of  the  newspapers  listed  on  this  page.  All  set? 
Let’s  go. 
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Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 


newspaper  advertising  ivorks  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  falls  NEV^S-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  |E)  • 
COaTESVILLE  record  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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SYNDICATES 


Advice  For  Investors 
From  General  Features 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

There  are  126,200,000  invest¬ 
ors  in  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da.  according  to  General  Fea¬ 
tures  CoRP.,  and  the  syndicate  is 
out  to  supply  them  all  with  a 
weekly  column  of  practical  ad¬ 
vice.  “Investor’s  Forum,”  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  release,  will 
treat  the  problems  of  owners  of 
insurance,  government  bonds, 
large  and  small  businesses  and 
even  savings  accounts. 

Each  of  the  500-word  releases 
will  deal  with  investment  trends, 
currency  developments  and  federal 
legislation  affecting  investors.  Em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  the  interests  of 
small  holders. 

Author  of  “Investor’s  Forum”  is 
Harry  C.  France,  a  writer,  lec¬ 
turer  and  consultant  on  financial 
matters.  For  the  past  35  years 
Mr.  France  has  b^n  associated 
in  responsible  positions  with  the 
Holmes-France  Security  Corp.,  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the  Hamilton 
National  Bank  and  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

His  wife,  Beulah  France,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  “Child  Care”  col¬ 
umnist  for  General  Features. 

NANA  Distributing 
'Iron  Curtain'  Series 

“Wall  of  Prejudice  or  Iron 
Curtain?,”  a  15-installment  series 
by  Gerard  Filion,  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  U.  S.  clients  by 
ihe  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance.  The  series  presents  a 
first-hand  account  of  a  recent  tour 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Russia,  Outer 
Mongolia  and  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Filion,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Montreal  (P.  Q)  Le  De¬ 


voir,  French  Catholic  daily,  was 
invited,  apparently  by  mistake,  to 
attend  the  Communist  “World 
Peace  Conference”  at  Peiping  last 
September,  and  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation.  He  believes  the  bid  came 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  his 
paper  has  frequently  criticized 
U.  S.,  Canadian  foreign  policy. 
Le  Devoir  is  anti-Communist. 

Scoop  for  Pegler 

Score  up  a  five-month  beat  for 
Westbrook  Pegler  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Winthrop  Aldrich  as  Gen. 
Eisenhower’s  ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  early  July  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist  wrote: 

“I  can  easily  picture  Win  as 
amabassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  .  .  .  And  I  am  sure  the 
British  would  like  to  have  him. . .” 

Vacation  for  Shoemaker 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  whose  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  are  distributed  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  will  take  a  rest  from  poli¬ 
tics  and  all  from  Dec.  15  through 
Jan.  2.  The  syndicate  will  redis¬ 
tribute  some  of  his  previous  car¬ 
toons  in  the  interval,  for  use  as  a 
“Highlights  of  1952”  feature. 

New  Sideline  for  Manning 

Reg  Manning,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  McN AUGHT  Syndicate 
and  1950  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
again  proves  that  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists  are  more  versatile  than 
people.  He  has  just  patented  “Do- 
Rolz-In,”  an  “animated  money 
clip”  featuring  Uno-Who,  his  bar¬ 
rel-wearing  taxpayer  character.  Re¬ 
ports  the  dough  is  rolling  in. 


Muscle  man 


(incognito) ...  on  the  gridiron  he  hits  ’em  high,  hits  ’em 
low,  smacks  the  cookies  down . . .  his  brilliant  blocking  for 
Poison  Pembrook  gives  six  T.D.’s . .  .wins  the  game  and  a  gor’jus 
date  with  L’il  Lambpie... 

Harold  Teen 

is  no  football  falsie . . .  but  the  real  McCoy . . .  his  field  form  and 
team  spirit  drives  the  campus  lush  thrushes  as  dizzy  as  a  tutti- 
frutti  frappe !  Harold’s  new  seasonal  sports  sequence  knocks  his 
fans  for  a  goal . . .  gets  millions  cheering  hot  onions . . .  gives 
Fall  or  Winter  circulation  a  lift!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wfre,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tcihane-BHeu?  ITorh  JVetcs 

IVfwm  Bulldlnit,  JV«>ir  York 
cygnwmsvamv  Tribunr  Toirrr,  rhlrago 


Pinkley  Delivers 
Greetings  in  Korea 

Los  Angeles  —  Virgil  Pinkley, 
editor  of  the  Mirror,  flew  to  Korea 
Dec.  8  to  accompany  24,000  pints 
of  blood  and  some  4,000  recorded 
greetings  from  relatives  and  friends 
to  GI’s  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

The  blood  and  the  messages  were 
gathered  by  Mr.  Pinkley  through 
his  nightly  radio  news  show  and 
with  the  help  of  several  cooperat¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  1 1  Western 
states. 

Korea  Orphans 
Get  Clothing 
Via  Airlift 

Denton,  Tex. — More  than  four 
tons  of  clothing  are  being  flown  to 
Korea’s  homeless  orphans  by  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  thanks  to  an 
Army  officer’s  letter  to  his  home¬ 
town  daily. 

The  letter,  telling  of  the  plight 
of  thousands  of  children  who 
roam  Pusan’s  streets,  was  sent  to 
the  Denton  Record-Chronicle  by 
Lt.  Joe  Glass. 

The  Record-Chronicle  printed  a 
story  on  Page  1.  It  followed  up 
with  an  editorial  the  next  day. 

The  letter  touched  the  heart 
of  Texas  and  launched  a  “Bun¬ 
dles  for  Korea”  campaign.  With¬ 
in  two  weeks,  more  than  9,000 
pounds  of  garments  and  toys  had 
been  donated.  About  half  came 
from  other  Texas  cities,  where 
residents  read  an  AP  story  about 
the  campaign. 

Because  the  deadline  for  Christ¬ 
mas  mail  delivery  to  Korea  was 
past,  the  Record-Chronicle  wired 
U.  S.  Air  Force  headquarters  in 
Washington.  Maj.  Gen.  Roger  M. 
Ramey,  chief  of  operations,  agreed 
to  airlift  the  bundles  in  time  for 
the  Christmas  party  at  Pusan. 

■ 

S.  F.  Story  Brings 
I  Phone  Bell  Jingles 

1  San  Francisco  —  Jingling  tele¬ 
phone  bells  signalled  the  success 
of  Carolyn  Anspacher’s  story  of 
the  plight  of  GI  babies  in  Japan 
as  soon  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  hit  the  streets  on  Nov. 
23.  The  bells  continue,  and  the 
Chronicle  today  reports  successive 
pledges  for  support  of  the  child 
care  program. 

I  Three  months  of  effort  by  Mme. 
Miki  Sawada  to  enlist  aid  in  the 
United  States  for  these  babies  had 
failed.  Miss  Anspacher  reported. 
A  half  page  of  photos  accompa¬ 
nied  the  story  of  the  plight  of  the 
illegitimate  offspring. 

Cash  poured  in.  Legion  Posts 
of  the  area  adopted  resolutions. 
Women’s  clubs  pledged  active 
support.  This  week  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Students  of  Mills  College 
voted  an  aid  program  as  their  con- 
I  tinuing  project. 
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2  Supplements 
Fight  Another 
Pearl  Harbor 

Two  Sunday  newspaper  maga 
zines.  Parade  and  the  A/nericm 
iVeehly,  appeared  on  Dec.  7,  Pear 
Harbor  Day,  with  the  same  fea¬ 
tured  story — Mitsuo  Fuchida’s  T 
Led  the  Attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Cover  blurbs  used  identica; 
titles.  The  mixup  caused  Parade 
edtiors  to  charge  copyright  in¬ 
fringement,  which  America: 
Weekly  editors  promptly  denied. 

Jess  Gorkin,  Parade  editor,  told 
E&P  his  magazine  had  exclusive 
rights  to  print  the  story,  which  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  LI.  5.  Naval  Institute  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“The  Naval  Institute  granted 
Parade  the  exclusive  right  to  Fu- 
chida’s  story,”  said  Mr.  Gorkii. 
“Although  it  held  the  copyright 
it  was  never  approached  by  the 
American  Weekly.” 

Parade’s  story  was  written  in 
the  third  person  and  included  an 
interview  with  the  former  Japa¬ 
nese  air  commander,  who  is  no> 
in  California  preparing  to  beconx 
a  Christian  missionary  in  his 
home  country.  Direct  quotes  were 
credited  to  the  Proceedings. 

The  American  Weekly’s  repor 
was  written  in  the  first  person  and 
carried  the  by-line  of  the  ex-flyer. 

Ernest  V.  Heyn,  Americai 
Weekly  editor,  said  his  magazine 
on  Sept.  8  received  a  query  about 
the  proposed  Dec.  7  story  from 
Russell  F.  Anderson  of  the  staf 
of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
free-lance  writer  and  member  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  who  had  earlier 
written  an  interview  with  Admiral 
Halsey  for  the  Weekly.  The  ed 
itors  agreed  to  take  Mr.  Russell's 
account. 

It  was  understood  that  the  in 
formation  was  obtained  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  in  Japan  and  that  it  is 
in  the  public  domain.  Mr.  Heyn 
raised  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  using  the  by-line  and  a  cable 
was  sent  to  Fuchida  in  Japan.  He 
replied  with  permission. 

Mr.  Heyn  said  the  data  ong- 
inally  was  obtained  in  Japan  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy  by  Robert  Pineau. 
then  a  Navy  lieutenant.  Mr.  Pi¬ 
neau,  now  a  civilian  employe  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  History  Sectioa 
edited  the  account. 

Mr.  Heyn  said  on  Nov.  28,  after 
his  magazine  was  sent  out  to  the 
distributing  newspapers,  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  received  from  Parade 
demanding  withdrawal  of 
story  on  the  grounds  it  was  copy¬ 
righted.  He  maintained  it  was 
Navy  information,  not  copyright¬ 
ed  but  in  the  public  domain. 

■ 

Big  Florida  Section 

Chicago  —  Eleven  pages  of  Flo¬ 
rida  resort  and  travel  advertisini 
were  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  26- 
page  vacation  supplement.  Dec.  2 
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these  marketing  questions  now  answered  in  the 

new  consumer  INCOME  data  supplement 
to  CONSUMER  MARKETS 


numbere,  not  by  averages  or  percentages. 
Knowing  the  number  of  households 
within  given  income  groups,  sales  poten¬ 
tials  can  be  established  on  ability  to  buy, 
and  on  likely  response  to  given  products. 

Consumer  Income  Data  Supplement  tells 
how  many  have  how  much  to  spend.  It 
identities  the  mass  markets,  the  class 
markets.  It  helps  route  advertising  and 
selling  effort  in  a  way  to  get  maximum 
returns.  It  helps  advertising  and  sales 
executives  achieve  selective  selling  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree. 


Now  advertising  men,  sales  executives, 
market  analysts  will  get  complete,  never- 
before-accessible  facts  on  consumer  in¬ 
comes  in  a  single,  easy-to-use  market  data 
source  book. 

The  Consumer  Income  Data  Supplement 
to  Consumer  Markets  will  be  published 
in  early  January.  It  tells  the  number  of 
consumer  units  in  each  of  four  logical  in¬ 
come  groupings  for  cities,  counties,  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  states,  and  regions  across 
the  United  States.  That  means  market 
potentials  can  be  established  in  real 


NUMBER  Or-  CONSUMERUNl^^yTOOME  CROUPi 
Total 

Consumer  Under  $2,000-  $4,000- 

Units  $2,000  3,999  5,999 


<★)  county  seat. 

(•)  Central  city  of  metropolitan  area. 


Consumer 
Spendable 
Inc.  ($000) 


Income 

Per 

Household  $ 


Households 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TOTALS 


ALBANY  . 
it  9  Albany 


Cohoes 


Watervliet. 


ALLEGHENY... 

Wellsville. 


BRONX. 


for  their  story,  which  can  appear  adjacent 
to  the  income  data  for  their  markets,  or 
in  other  pertinent  positions. 

For  full  information  on  rates  and  require¬ 
ments,  write  or  wire  Consumer  Markets, 
1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
or  call  the  Standard  Rate  representative 
nearest  you. 


The  section  of  a  typical  page,  illustrated 
above,  shows  why  advertisers,  sales  man¬ 
agers,  market  analysts,  and  advertising 
agencies  will  live  with  this  new  informa¬ 
tion,  how  it  can  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  work. 

Publishers  and  radio  station  managers 
have  here  a  new  and  important  medium 


How  to  get  a  copy  of 
CONSUMER  INCOME 
DATA  SUPPLEMENT 


This  Supplement  will  be 
sent  to  all  who 
receive  copies  of 
CONSUMER  /MARKETS. 

If  you  ore  not  now  using 
CONSUMER  MARKETS, 
you  con  get  both  the 
1 ,000-page 
CONSUMER  MARKETS 
and  the  Consumer  Income 
Dato  Supplement 
for  only  $10. 


The  comprehensive  single  source  of  authoritative  market  data 

PUBLISHED  BY  STANDARD  RATE  A  DATA  SERVICE.  INC.  WALTER  E.  BOTTHOE.  PUBLISHER 

1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 
New  York  ■  Chicago  *  los  Angeles 


Report  from  Brazil 

continued  from  page  4 

Ultima  Hora.  Consequently  the 
Diario  Carioca,  which  had  been  in 
its  turn  financed  in  part  by  the 
Bank  of  Brazil,  found  itself  oblig¬ 
ed  to  find  new  quarters  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  order  to  continue  publish¬ 
ing.  2)  The  plant  which  Ultima 
Hora  acquired  from  the  Diario 
Carioca  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Brazil,  with  one  of  our  most 
modern  rotar\  presses.  Despite 
this.  Ultima  Hora  is  supposed  to 
have  a  monthly  deficit  of  not  less 
than  U.S.  SZO.OOO.OO.  .^)  No  one 
believes  that  the  actual  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  Ultima  Hora  are  really  its 
true  owners,  and  there  are  even 
those  who  atfirm  that  it  belongs 
to  no  less  a  person  than  President 
Vargas  himself,  whereas  others 
say  its  real  owner  is  Ricardo  Jafet, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 
4)  Finally,  Mr.  .Morrison  con¬ 
cludes  that  all  this  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  “economic 
cold  war"  intended  to  liquidate  a 
free  press  in  Brazil. 

In  Mr.  Morrison  we  recognize 
no  authority  to  speculate  on  the 
problems  of  the  Brazilian  press. 

But  not  only  in  consideration  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  whose  good 
faith  has  been  abused,  but  also 
out  of  consideration  of  “the  fourth 
estate"  of  the  United  States, 
among  whom  I  number  some  of 
my  closest  friends,  1  beg  your  at¬ 
tention  to  my  reply. 


Service  Numbers  fjf 

Editor  &  P id) Usher 


The  International 
Year  Book 
ANPA  Convention 
Numbers 

S)mdicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Numbers 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
Number 

The  Market  Guide 


\ .dilor&  Pi/hlishc)' 

IS  A  PRIMARY  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  TOR  THE  FOLLOWING: 


Newspapers 
Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
and  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Classifications 


Never  has  the  freedom  of  the 
Brazilian  press  been  guarded  so 
zealously  as  today.  The  dem¬ 
ocratic  and  constitutional  regime 
which  rules  my  country  guaran¬ 
tees  the  full  exercise  of  this  free¬ 
dom  to  such  a  point  that  even 
newspapers  which  are  basically 
Communistic,  disguised  under  the 
label  of  “popular  press,”  continue 
to  circulate,  although  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  has  been  outlawed 
for  five  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  press  is  in  open  opposition 
to  the  government,  although  they 
have  not  suffered  any  restrictions 
with  the  advent  of  the  Vargas  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Upon  assuming  office,  Vargas 
not  only  categorically  affirmed 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
a  basic  factor  for  democratic  sur¬ 
vival,  but  in  a  historic  speech  on 
Oct.  3,  1952,  he  reaffirmed  that  a 
government  without  an  opposition 
is  a  flagrant  denial  of  democracy. 

An  Old  Tradition 

As  to  the  fact  that  there  exist 
in  Brazil  newspapers  edited  by  the 
government,  such  as  A  Manila  and 
A  Noite,  these  newspapers  have 
existed  in  this  character  for  almost 
20  years.  Although  their  circula¬ 
tion  is  very  small  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  is  smaller  still,  from  time  to 
time  the  organizations  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  protest  their  exist¬ 
ence.  I,  too,  believe  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  publish  news¬ 
papers,  but  this  is  an  old  tradition 
in  Brazil  and  will  probably  die 
out  with  time.  The  Sao  Paulo 
edition  of  A  Noite  was  recently 
closed  down  by  Mr.  Vargas’  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  thus  gives  assur¬ 
ance  of  its  desire  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Control  of  newsprint  is  a  long¬ 
standing  function  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  actually  specified  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Brazilian 
congress,  as  a  sign  of  deference 
to  the  press,  exempted  newspapers 
from  paying  the  import  duty  on 
newsprint.  Each  newspaper  has  a 
quota  and — except  in  time  of  war 
— this  quota  is  limited  in  practice 
only  by  the  circulation  of  the 
paper.  The  government  does  not 
intervene  nor  restrict  the  use  of 
the  newspapers,  and  the  license 
which  they  are  obliged  to  secure 
for  newsprint  importation  comes 
only  from  the  governmental  right 
of  avoiding  contraband  and  the 
resale  of  newsprint  imported  for 
non-journalistic  purposes.  A  spe¬ 
cial  watermark  is  required. 

Even  in  a  crisis  of  dollar  short¬ 
age — such  as  Brazil  is  now  under¬ 
going — an  exchange  reserve  of 
$50,000,000  a  year  is  earmarked 
for  newsprint,  and  there  are  news¬ 
papers  which  put  out  daily  editions 
of  more  than  20  pages  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  almost  100  pages, 
such  as  the  Correio  da  Manha  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  O  Estado  de 
Sao  Paulo,  of  Sao  Paulo,  both  of 
them  leaders  of  the  Vargas  op¬ 
position.  It  is  worth  mentioning 


that  at  the  present  time  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  campaign  to  restrict 
newsprint  importation  (in  order  to 
build  up  dollar  reserves  for  the 
acquisition  of  more  essential  ma¬ 
terials)  is  no  less  a  person  than 
Senator  Assis  Chateaubriand,  the 
owner  of  the  only  large  newspa¬ 
per  chain  in  our  country. 

Cost  of  Living  Problem 
As  to  the  question  of  the  salary 
boosts,  this  is  indeed  a  problem, 
but  one  purely  of  a  domestic  na¬ 
ture,  and  one  which  reappears 
every  four  or  five  years,  not  only 
because  the  pay  scale  of  press 
personnel  is  still  very  low  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  but  also  because  the  cost  of 
living  in  our  country — as  in  the 
whole  world — has  risen  steadily.  I 
fail  to  see  how  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  press  workers  threat¬ 
ens  the  freedom  of  that  press. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  case  of 
Ultima  Hora,  of  which  I  am  the 
largest  stockholder  and  publisher. 
Parenthetically  here  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  have  been  a  journal¬ 
ist  for  almost  20  years.  During 
eight  years  I  edited  a  magazine 
which  was  not  only  a  great  bul¬ 
wark  of  freedom  of  the  press  but 
played  a  decisive  role  in  mobil¬ 
izing  Brazilian  public  opinion  to 
support  the  Allied  Nations.  This 
magazine,  which  was  called  Dire- 
trizes,  later  was  transformed  into 
a  daily  and  since  its  ownership 
had  changed  hands,  I  continued 
to  serve  it  as  a  correspondent  in 
Europe,  where  I  remained,  from 
1945  to  1947,  accredited  to  the 
United  States  Army.  Finally,  after 
having  contributed  articles  to 
some  international  publications, 
including  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
the  Nation,  and  the  New  Republic, 
I  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
“Diarios  Associados,”  the  chain 
belonging  to  Mr.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  where  during  four  years  I 
occupied  the  post  of  chief  column¬ 
ist,  reporter  and  editor,  for  a  year, 
of  the  chain’s  leading  newspaper, 
O  Jornal,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Close  P'riend  of  Vargas 

I  was  not  a  newcomer  to  our 
profession  when  I  started  the 
Ultima  Hora  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
June  12,  1951.  It  is  true  that 
when  I  started  Ultima  Hora  I  had 
the  honor  of  having  become  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Vargas. 
Since  I  was  the  only  Brazilian  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  his  presidential 
campaign  even  before  Mr.  Vargas 
declared  his  candidacy,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  one  of  the  few  journal¬ 
ists  who  believed  in  his  victory — 
which  he  won  through  one  of  the 
most  free  and  democratic  elections 
in  the  history  of  my  country — it 
was  natural  that  I  should  become 
an  intimate  friend  of  his. 

With  his  assumption  of  office  I 
did  indeed  study  the  possibility  of 
publishing  a  newspaper.  For  one 
thing,  I  found  myself  already  com¬ 
pletely  identified  with  the  political 
and  social  program  which  gave 
Mr.  Vargas  the  greatest  popular 
victory  that  a  BrEizilian  politician 
had  ever  received.  The  entire 
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Brazilian  press,  including  the  “Dia- 
rios  Associados,”  where  I  was  still 
employed,  conducted  a  tremendous 
campaign  of  opposition  to  him. 

To  launch  my  newspaper,  aside 
from  the  professional  prestige 
which  I  possessed  by  virtue  of 
having  been  the  only  reporter  to 
cover  the  victorious  candidate,  I 
had  no  other  support. 

Financed  by  Friends 

Having  been  informed  that  the 
Diario  Carioca  was  interested  in 
selling  its  printing  plant  and  mod¬ 
ern  building,  1  sought  out  a  group 
of  friends,  among  whom  were  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  most  tradi¬ 
tional  and  respected  names  of 
Brazilian  large  industry  and  fi¬ 
nance.  I  suggested  to  them  the 
acquisition  of  the  stock  of  “Em- 
preza  Erica,  S.  A.,”  the  ostensible 
owners  of  that  plant  and  building. 
This  group  advanced  me  the  30 
million  cruzeiros  necessary  and 
the  transaction  was  completed 
without  intervention  or  pressure 
from  any  side.  This  was  testified 
to  by  the  owners  of  Diario 
Carioca,  themselves,  the  principal 
shareholders  of  Empreza  Erica. 

In  exchange  for  the  control  of 
the  stock  I  received  a  property 
valued  at  almost  100  million  cru¬ 
zeiros.  To  complete  this  financing 
I  did  then  go  to  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  for  a  loan,  but  I  must  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  previous 
owners  had  also  owed  to  the  same 
source  a  substantial  part  of  this 
sum.  The  Bank  of  Brazil,  with  the 
approval  of  its  entire  directorate, 
consolidated  our  debt  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  financing  necessary  to 
re-equip  the  plant.  As  a  guarantee 
to  the  friends  who  had  loaned  me 
the  original  30  million  cruzeiros, 

I  offered  my  stock.  The  Bank  of 
Brazil  was  sufficiently  covered  for 
its  investment  not  only  by  the 
value  of  the  land  and  the  building, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  busiest  sec¬ 
tions  of  Rio,  but  also  by  our 
equipment,  which  alone  was  valued 
at  35  million  cruzeiros. 

As  precedent,  let  me  make  clear 
that  this  type  of  operation  of  the 
Banco  do  Brazil  with  graphic  arts 
and  printing  plants  is  part  of  the 
tradition  of  our  principal  official 
bank,  and  this  function  is  exer¬ 
cised  without  any  political  dis¬ 
crimination  whatsoever.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  list  of  debtors  to  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  includes  all  those 
newspapers  cited  by  Mr.  Morrison 
as  being  the  most  independent  of 
the  country.  Thus,  the  Chateau¬ 
briand  group  is  debtor  to  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  for  an  amount 
which  reaches  200  million  cru¬ 
zeiros.  The  Tribuna  da  Imprensa, 
which  sparks  the  most  orthodox 
and  personal  opposition  to  the 
Vargas  administration,  obtained 
a  little  more  than  six  months  ago 
a  loan  of  several  million  cru¬ 
zeiros  from  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
The  Correio  da  Manha,  which  is 
so  to  speak  the  New  York  Timt^ 
of  Brazil,  and  which  also  is  io 
*  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds  peak 
distribution  for  BIlLLiINTINE'S  B[[R  and  AL[ 


We’ll  wager  that  the  people  who  don’t  recognize 
the  3-ring  sign  of  Ballantine  Beer  and  Ale  are 
few  and  far  between.  Especially  in  New  England. 
According  to  a  survey*  of  1^5  New  England 
package  and  grocery  stores,  Ballantine  scored 
98%  distribution  on  its  ale  and  76%  on  its  beer. 

Good?  Practically  perfect. 

And  when  your  results  are  that  good,  you  know 
you  must  have  been  doing  a  top-notch  job  pro¬ 
motion-wise.  Ballantine,  naturally,  goes  across 
the  board,  uses  all  types  of  media.  However,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  its  extensive  use  of 


New  England  newspapers  played  a  handsome 
part  in  its  rise  to  the  top. 

Advertising  in  New  England  newspapers  be¬ 
comes  imbued  with  that  same  wonderful  quality, 
that  same  urgency  of  the  newspaper  itself.  Njo 
fleeting  wisp  of  a  message  this — 'New  England's 
newspapers  are  read,  reread,  cut  up,  and  carried 
around  in  people’s  pockets.  Why?  Because  these 
newspapers  are  local;  they’re  part  and  j)areel  of 
the  iNew  England  scene. 

If  you  would  like  to  give  your  product  a  profit¬ 
able  boost,  try  a  healthy  schedule  soon  in  New 
England’s  great  newspapers. 


'Surt’ey  “Retail  Distribution  of  Beer,  Ale  fr  ll'iiie  "  comfiled 
by  Reu'  England  ScTvspafers  Advertising  Bureau. 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Nows  (M) 

VERMONT — Barro  Timos  (E),  Bon- 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe 
(MAE),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  S  Times  (E),  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MAE). 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (MAE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patroit  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  (M,EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuiet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CON  N  ECTICUT  —  Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  News- 
Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE)  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Waterbury 
Republican  A  American  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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Report  from  Brazil 

continued  from  page  72 


opposition  to  Vargas,  recently 
requested  a  loan  of  40  million 
cruzeiros. 


Consider  the  statement  that  the 
Diario  Carioca  was  obliged  to  find 
a  new  plant.  The  Diario  Carioca 
was  published  in  our  plant  from 
the  day  we  took  over  and  still  is 
being  published  there  today,  al¬ 
most  two  years  later.  They  are 
to  continue  using  our  plant  until 
installation  is  completed  on  their 
own  plant  which  they  have  or¬ 
dered  from  Europe. 

.4d  Contracts  Obtained 


Once  I  had  acquired  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Emprezas  Erica  I  began 
my  plans  to  launch  Ultima  Hora. 
To  make  up  the  capital  of  the 
newspaper  which  could  best  be 
published  by  an  independent  and 
private  capital  society,  I  obtained 
a  series  of  advertising  contracts, 
including  those  from  some  of  the 
largest  American  organizations, 
such  as  J.  Walter  Thompson  and 
McCann  Erickson.  With  these 
advertising  contracts  and  with 


some  other  personal  loans  I  built 
up  the  capital  of  Ultima  Hora,  12 
million  cruzeiros,  of  which  over 
65  per  cent  are  mine. 

Employing  on  Ultima  Hora  my 
experience  accumulated  in  20 
years  of  newspaper  work,  building 
a  team  of  really  professional 
newspapermen,  printing  my  paper 
by  the  religion  of  authentic  news, 
giving  its  editorials  an  honest  and 
objective  independence,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  began  to  harvest  the 
fruits  of  our  undertaking. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  after 
it  was  launched.  Ultima  Hora 
achieved  first  place  in  Brazilian 
circulation,  with  a  daily  average 
of  105,000  copies  and  a  volume 
of  advertising  revenue  averaging 
3,500,000  cruzeiros  a  month.  This 
is  advertising  which  is  awarded 
to  us  by  the  principal  advertising 
agencies  in  Brazil,  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  it  being  from  Amer¬ 
ican  agencies. 

In  this  interim,  in  view  of  the 
success  of  Ultima  Hora  in  Rio,  a 
group  of  Sao  Paulo  industrialists 
and  business  proposed  to  us  that 
we  start  an  edition  of  our  news¬ 
paper  in  that  city,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city  of  the  country.  We 


Open  Yaur  Oanr  ,  .  . 


TO  THE 
BEST 
IN  HELP! 


REACH  PEOPLE  LOOKING  FOR  JOBS 
—PEOPLE  EAGER  TO  WORK 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S  Classified  Ads 
are  the 


OPEN  SESAME" 


for  the  very  BEST  in  dependable  help. 


Whether  you  need:  editors  or  reporters;  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  or  district  supervisors;  display,  classified  or  syndicate 
salesmen;  advertising  managers  or  layout  and  copy  men. 
General  and  Business  Managers;  linotype  operators  or 
Production  Managers — 


Just  wire — write — or  phone 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 

Open  your  door — and  Stand  Back!! 


subscribed  a  new  fund  of  capital, 
rigidly  private,  exactly  as  we  had 
done  in  Rio.  Six  months  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
edition,  that  is,  six  months  after 
the  18th  of  March,  1952,  our  Sao 
Paulo  edition  had  reached  first 
place  among  Sao  Paulo  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Helpful  to  Others 

What  effect  has  the  appearance 
of  Ultima  Hora  caused  in  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  press?  The  answer  to  this 
was  given  recently  by  one  of  our 
most  acrimonious  enemies,  and 
possibly  one  of  the  oracles  upon 
which  Mr.  Morrison  based  his 
statements,  the  Tribuna  da  Im- 
prensa.  In  statistics  published  by 
this  newspaper,  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  and  data  collected  by  its 
own  staff,  this  point  was  made: 
all  the  newspapers  of  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo  had  increased  in  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  since  the  appearance 
of  Ultima  Hora.  A  newspaper 
such  as  O  Globo,  the  most  tra¬ 
ditional  evening  paper  of  the  Rio 
press,  and  our  chief  competitor, 
not  only  increased  its  advertising, 
but  its  circulation  as  well. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  press,  it  is  well  known  here 
that  the  appearance  of  Ultima 
Hora,  imtrc^ucing  as  it  did  a 
series  of  improvements  and  the 
most  modem  methods,  caused  al¬ 
most  all  our  newspapers  to  im¬ 
prove  not  only  the  salaries  of 
their  personnel  but  also  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  reporting  and  the 
quality  of  their  print  job  and 
make-up. 

But  this  will  not  surprise  any 
American.  The  progress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  based  on 
free  competition.  And  that  is 
what  is  occurring  in  Brazil  as  well. 
Ultima  Hora,  competing  on  news¬ 
stands  and  in  advertising  agencies 
with  its  fellows  is  presenting  an 
improved  product.  It  has  not  only 
increased  the  market  of  readers 
in  Brazil  but  has  raised  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  this 
country  and  gave  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  newspaperman  a  more  re¬ 
spected  position,  one  of  more  dig¬ 
nity  and  independence. 

The  fruits  of  this  work  are  to¬ 
day  public.  In  less  than  18 
months  our  newspapers  have 
achieved  this  miracle:  their  bud¬ 
get  is  perfectly  balanced.  Ultima 
Hora  counting  for  income  only 
on  its  sales  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  broke  all  the  taboos  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  publishing,  where  no  news¬ 
paper  has  ever  achieved  financial 
balance  in  less  than  five  years. 
And  this,  far  from  being  an  inhib¬ 
iting  factor  to  the  rest  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  press,  has  had  highly  posi¬ 
tive  results,  because  as  a  group 
all  the  newspapers  improved  their 
condhions  after  our  appearance 
on  the  scene. 

We  believe  that  such  American 
firms  as  the  United  Press,  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  or  the  Atlanta  Company, 
with  all  of  which  we  maintain 


during  my  last  visit  to  the  United 
States,  I  completed  the  purchase 
of  a  14-unit  rotary  press  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  enlarged  our 
newsprint  contract  for  the  next 
five  years. 

Long  as  this  letter  is,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  this  youthful  enter¬ 
prise,  Ultima  Hora,  could  fill 
many  more  pages  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  struggle  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Brazilian  press, 
and  consequently  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  democracy. 

Samuel  Wainer. 
Publisher,  Ultima  Hora, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


Fay  N.  Seaton, 
Group  Builder, 
Dies  in  Kansas 


Manhattan,  Kan. — Fay  N.  Sea¬ 
ton,  70,  who  built  up  a  group  of 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  ii 
four  states,  died  Dec.  3. 

Mr.  Seaton,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Manhattan  Mercury-Chron¬ 
icle,  was  the  father  of  Fred  H. 
Seaton,  former  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Nebraska  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune.  Another 
son,  Richard  M.  Seaton,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal. 

The  elder  Seaton,  born  in  Cham¬ 
paign  County,  Ill.,  came  to  Kansas 
with  his  parents  in  a  covered  wag¬ 
on  in  1882. 

He  entered  newspaper  work  here 
in  1915.  Eventually  his  newspaper 
and  radio  interests  extended  into 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

Before  starting  his  newspaper 
publishing  career  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Manhattan  Mercury 
in  1915,  Mr.  Seaton  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  U.  S.  Sen.  Joseph  L. 
Bistrow  of  Kansas  from  1909  to 
1915. 

After  entering  the  newspaper 
business,  he  retained  an  active  in 
terest  in  politics  and  for  years  was 
a  leader  in  the  Republican  party 

From  1941  to  1943  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  State  Wel¬ 
fare  Board. 


Kansan  Denies  Job 
For  Newell  Anderson 

An  executive  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Kan.)  Kansan  advised  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  this  week  that 
“Newell  Anderson  is  not  and  will 
not  be  in  our  employ.”  (EAP; 
Dec.  6,  page  44). 

Mr.  Anderson  is  the  former  cir 
culation  manager  of  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Journal  who  said  a  hood' 
ed  “anti-Yankee”  mob  forced  him 
to  leave  town.  He  returned 
Fargo,  N,  Dak. 

An  FBI  spokesman  said  thh 
week  an  official  investigation  of 
Mr.  Anderson’s  story  had  been 
made  but  it  awaits  analysis.  Tu- 


strong  commercial  relations,  would  pelo’s  police  chief,  D.  B.  Crockett, 
be  in  a  position  to  give  you  infor-  said  Mr.  Anderson  had  declinod 
mation  about  us.  Quite  recently,  to  take  a  lie  detector  test  at  Fargo. 
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Appliance  manufacturer  spends  $1,542,115  in 
newspapers.  How  much  did  you  get? 


In  1951  this  well-known  manufacturer  spent 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  through  news- 
paj^ers  promoting  his  many  products.  His 
job  is  not  easy  for  he  must  know  the  various 
markets  for  his  many  products.  Selecting 
markets  and  the  newspapers  that  best  cover 
them  is  the  job  of  several  executives — partic¬ 
ularly  the  adv'ertising  manager  and  the  agency 
media  executiv'e.  By  a  happy  but  not  unusual 
coincidence  they  are  all  regular  readers  of 


Editor  &  Publisher.  That  is  one  of  their  most 
important  reference  books  on  markets  and 
newspapiers. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publishzb 
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Journalists’  Congress 
Defeats  Red  Maneuver 


delegates  complained  bitterly  that 

they  were  forced  to  abstain  from  NegrO  Policies 


Santiago,  Chile — A  World  Con-  time  winner  of  the  Maria  Moors 
gress  of  Journalists  closed  Dec.  6  Cabot  award  for  journalism), 
with  official  ceremonies  at  the  sea-  Senor  Silva  contended  that  the 


side  resort  of  Vina  del  Mar,  after  word  “state”  did  not  assure  suf 

four  days  of  stormy  sessions  in  ficient  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  .  .  ...viv, 

this  capital.  individual.  He  moved  that  the  membership  would  be  compri^d  occasionally' in  using  “Mrs.”  ROP 

Resolutions  of  four  sub-corn-  word  “state”  be  replaced  by  the  working  journalists  as  indivi-  constructive  art  emninvl 

mittees — Freedom  of  the  Press,  words  “individuals  of  the  nation.”  duals.  lAPA,  at  its  last  meeting  part.tjme. 

International  Organization  of  Jour-  After  a  two  hour  debate  the  fol-  October,  voted  to  maintain  North  r^Roi  ina 


voting,  because  they  had  not  un-  continued  from  Page  9 

H  derstood  the  issues  under  debate. 

Ilfl  ^1  1  VF  (All  American  delegates  and  ob- 

V  servers  understood  Spanish).  Negro  and  contemplates  none.  (Set 

Ouen  to  Individuals  previous  comment.)  Editor  Marion 

time  winner  of  the  Maria  Moors  ^  •  T.  Gaines  reporting. 

Cabot  award  for  journalism).  ,  speakers  emphasized  Tallahassee  Democrat —  Dots 

Senor  Silva  contended  that  the  that  the  pro^sed  world  congress  not  use  titles  ROP,  but  has  regu- 
word  “state”  did  not  assure  suf-  would  differ  from  the  Inter  Amer-  pews  page  and  uses 

ficient  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Pre^  Association  in  that  its  “experimented" 


ficient  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Press  Association  in  that  its 

■individual.  He  moved  that  the  membership  would  be  comprised 
word  “state”  be  replaced  by  the  working  journalists  as  indivi- 


nalism.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Jour-  lowing  compromise  was  reached:  membership  by  periodicals, 
nalists,  and  Open  Themes — were  .  .  freedom  of  information  and  One  of  the  resolutions  protested 

debated  in  three  plenary  sessions,  opinion  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  lack  of  guarantees  for  news- 
presided  over  by  Senor  Juan  Pa-  the  right  of  the  state  (all  individ-  papers  in  Columbia  and  Venezue- 


cull,  president  of  the  Santiago  uals,  political  and  social  sections),  la.  Another  deplored  the  assassina- 
Circulo  de  Periodistas,  organizers  to  report  and  obtain  news,  and  tion  of  a  Dominican  pamphleteer  P  rhnr 


North  Carolina 
Asheville  Times  —  Uses  titles 
ROP,  has  no  special  column  or 
page,  uses  constructive  art,  does 
not  employ  Negro  and  doesn’t 


uc  M  fu  rtpuri  anu  uifiain  news,  ana  iiuii  %ji  a  r'hnrir^ttfi  V/»ujc  ITc^c  ti*»W 

of  the  Congress.  A  fourth  plenary  express  opinion  through  every  in  New  York  and  a  broadly  oqd  u_,.  __  op-cial  cnliimn  nr 

session  was  abandoned  because  journalistic  medium.”  Carried  to  worded  statement  condemned  the  ’ 

of  a  tight  time  schedule.  the  vote,  the  amended  motion  was  closing  of  newspapers  for  political  P,  ’  *  ^  i  '  •* 

On  hand  were  123  delegates  passed  22  to  3,  with  two  absten-  nurnoses  anvwhere  in  the  world.  P  oesn  t  p  an  to. 

and  observers  from  22  nations,  tions. 


purposes  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Greensboro  News  —  Uses  titles 


and  observers  from  22  nations,  tions  ^  ^  Mr.  Brewer  reported  that  the  j,as  no  special  column  or 

They  included  representatives  from  Thus  the  only  all-out  Commu-  most  concrete  achievement  of  the  constructive  art  em- 

most  Western  Hemishpere  coun-  nist  effort  of  the  Congress  was  meeting  was  the  formation  of  a  pjoyg’  pp  Negro  and  doesn't 

tries  —  Britain,  West  Germany,  effectively  turned  back,  and  sub-  Latin-American  Confederation  of  P|^^ 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  sequent  debates  proved  that  this  Journalists  by  representatives  Jrom  P  iyi„gton-Salem  Journal _ Uses 


Yugoslavia  and  India.  Iron  Cur-  issue  was  considered  by  the  Com-  11  countries.  The  proposal,  offered 

tain  countries  were  not  repre-  munists  to  be  the  most  important  by  Chilean  delegates,  carried  by  ,  Necro  news  uLs  construe 

sented.  of  the  Congress.  acclamation.  Its  stated  purpose  is  Page  of  Negro  news,  uses  construe- 

The  two  official  American  dele-  Resolutions  of  the  sub-commit-  defend  the  freedom  of  the  press 
gates  were  Scott  Seagers  (former  (gg  pp  jjjg  Rights  and  Duties  of  and  of  information  and  to  “respect 

editor  of  Americas),  and  David  A.  Journalists,  principally  concerned  dignity  of  journalists  in  all 

Phillips  (publisher  of  the  South  ^nh  the  betterment  of  the  news-  professional  activities.” 

Pacific  Mail).  Observers  were:  paperman’s  standard  of  living.  Mobile  Headquarters 


Pacific  Mail).  Observers  were:  paperman’s  standard  of  livi 
Sam  BrewCT  (New  York  ^g^g  approved  without  debate. 

Times),  Ludlow  Denny  (Scripps-  .. 

Howard),  Irving  Kalin,  Wall  32  Rap.d-F.re  Motions 

Street  Journal  and  Washington  final  session  of  the  Con- 


their  professional  activities.” 
Mobile  Headquarters 
A  committee  headed  by  Juan 


our  Negro  alderman  and  Negro  fire¬ 
man”),  employs  one  full-time  Te- 
porter  and  one  part-time  (both  on 
salary). 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga  Free  Press — Does 


Honorato  of  the  Santiago  news-  ppt  use  titles  generally,  but  some- 
paper  El  Debate  was  formed  to  times  uses  “Mrs.”,  has  no  special 


Post)  members  of  the  Press  At-  Sress — Open  Themes — closed  long  prepare  a  draft  of  statutes  and  column  or  page,  uses  constructive 
lache  office  of  the  Embassy  and  “f^cr  dark  on  Friday.  Thirty-two  present  it  within  four  mOL*.is  to  employs  no  Negro  and  doesn't 
Col.  Abraham,  a  U.  S.  public  rela-  motions  of  a  general  nature  (erec-  me  prospective  members.  plan 

tions  firm  representative  in  Brazil.  of  monuments  to  national  Founding  members  of  the  new  Chattanooga  Times — Uses  titles 

During  the  opening  plenary  ses-  Press  pioneers,  facilities  for  travel-  body  are  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  rqp,  does  not  have  special  column 

sion  delegates  unanimously  ap-  Img  newspapermen,  creation  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  or  page,  uses  constructive  art,  for- 

proved  a  project  destined  to  estab-  schools  of  journalism,  etc.)  were  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  mcrly  employed  a  Negro  reporter, 

lish  the  first  World  Organization  passed,  as  Santiago’s  La  Nacion  Mexico,  Peru  and  Uruguay.  For  but  doesn’t  now. 


of  Journalism.  Concrete  details  P“*  '*•  ‘  hundred  miles  per  the  first  three  years,  headquarters 


of  the  actual  setting-up  of  this  hour.” 


will  be  in  Santiago  and  will  be 


body  have  been  left  to  the  next  Delegates  had  expected  that  one  move 
Congress,  provisionally  slated  to  of  the  hottest  issues  of  the  Con-  hon 
meet  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in  gress  would  be  the  circulation  of  time. 


Special  Column 

Kingsport  News  —  does  not  use 


Delegates  had  expected  that  one  moved  by  vote  of  the  Confedera-  rqP  special  column 

hntfpct  rtf  f^nn-  tion  €vcry  thrcc  years  after  that  . 


in  which  titles  are  used,  uses  con¬ 
structive  art,  employs  no  Negro 


1954.  A  few  minutes  before  the  American  publications  printed  in  Mr.  Brewer  said  there  had  been  bas  no  plans  to. 

vote  on  this  measure,  originally  Spanish  for  distribution  in  South  some  expectation  that  the  Argen-  Ridger _ Uses 

offered  by  the  Chilean  delegation,  America — with  special  emphasis  tine  delegations  to  the  world  Con-  jjtles  ROP,  has  abandoned  special 
a  Uruguayian  motion  deleting  a  on  Life  en  Espanol  and  Vision,  gress  would  try  to  organize  an  column  u^s  constructive  art  with 
clause  which  called  for  the  estab-  The  delegate  from  Guatemala  “Anti-Yankee”  movement  with  the  “positively  no  discrimination,"  has 
lishment  of  national  and  local  did  raise  the  point,  asking  the  as-  collaboration  of  Communists  or  Negro  on  staff  but  “might  if 
news  agency  services,  was  carried  sembly  to  boycott  such  magazines,  fellow  travelers  among  those  at-  .  .  onniirani  ’’ 

by  the  assembly.  No  action  was  taken,  as  the  tending  the  Congress,  but  this  did 


Longest  and  most  frenetic  dis-  assembly  considered  the  subject  not  materialize 


Texas 

Dallas  News  —  Uses  titles  ROP, 
does  not  have  special  column  or 


cussion  durine  the  Concress  cen-  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  “Some  observers  professed  sur-  Valias  J\ews  uses  titles  iso  , 
tered  around  Freedom  of  the  Press  Congress.  prise  when  the  United  States  dele-  does  not  have  special  column  « 

— and  especially  the  definition  of  Consensus  of  Western  opinion  gate,  Scott  Seegers,  voted  with  the  page,  uses  cons  rue  ive  a  , 

that  term.  In  the  closing  session  was  that  the  Congress  produced  Argentines  for  a  resolution  favor-  no  emp  oy  egro  an 

a  score  of  impassioned  speeches  many  admirable  aspirations,  little  tng  the  development  of  small,  re-  P  ans  o. 
were  made  by  left-wing  and  Com-  tangible  results.  Some  observers  gional  news  agencies  to  prevent  a  Worth  Star- 1 eiegra 

munist  delegates  defending  their  felt  that  the  proceedings  were  monopoly  of  news  by  big  organy  Does  not  use  titles,  does  no 
phraseology  which  defined  Free-  hampered  by  lack  of  organization  zations,”  Mr.  Brewer  has  reported,  special  column  or  page, 
dom  of  the  Press  as  “.  .  .  freedom  and  an  excessive  display  of  splen-  “They  apparently  believed  opposi-  sports  ^^pictures,  but  rarely  e 
■of  information  and  opinion  which  did  hospitality  which,  unfortunate-  1'°^  between  the  United  States  and  where,  employs  no  Negro 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  right  of  the  ly,  sometimes  interfered  with  the  Argentina  was  automatic.  In  any  doesn  t  plan  to,  but  relies  on 
slate  (all  political  and  social  sec-  business  at  hand.  Another  criticism  case  the  motion  was  defeated.  groes  to  report  to  the  newspapo 

tions),  to  report  and  obtain  news,  was  leveled  at  translation  facil-  The  Yugoslav  delegate,  Anton  on  lodge  and  church  meetings,  ec. 


■and  express  opinion  through  every 
journalistic  medium.” 


ities.  Although  the  official  bro-  Smote,  sided  with  the  delegates 
chure  of  the  Congress  had  pro-  from  democratic  countries,  though 


Virginia 

Richmond  News  Leader  —  Uses 


This  terminology  was  hotly  mised  simultaneous  translations  he  attended  as  a  Communist,  titles  ROP,  has  no  special  coluiM 
contested  by  Chilean  and  Brazil-  into  English  and  French,  facilities  Many  others,  Mr.  Brewer  related,  or  page,  uses  constructive  art 


ian  delegates,  led  by  Senor  Alfredo  in  this  field  were  negligible. 
Silva  (publisher  of  La  Union,  one-  Both  the  Indian  and  Yu 


this  field  were  negligible.  expressed  views  in  accordance  with  employs  a  Negro  on  space  rate  fof 

Both  the  Indian  and  Yugoslav  usual  party  tactics.  sports  and  other  Negro  events. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAE  YEAR  BOOK  has  romaliied  a  slandara 
reference  work  for  "SZ  years,  unique  in  the  field  of  constructive  and 
ofte  n  exclusive  data  on  all  phases  relatin(<  to  newspapers,  their 
personnel,  mechanical  needs  and  services,  the  advertisers  using  them 
and  the  advertising  agencies  serving  them. 


THE  INTERNA!  lONAE  YEAR  BOOK 


IS  used  the  year  through 
hy  hoth  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies^  in  their  search  for  the 
very  latest  essential  inlormation  relating  to  factual,  up-to-date  data 
ahout  the  services  rendered  hy  news|)a|)ers  throughout  the  L'nited 
States  and  foreign  countries. 


THE  INTERNA nONAE  YEAR  BOOK 


■concisely  edited  by 
ex|H*rts,  is  the  ty|M>  of  newspaper  reference  volume  constantly 
needed  hy  vigilant  advertising  agency  and  advertiser  {lersonnel-^ 
offers  the  perfect  medium  for  news|ia|iers  to  clinch  their  story  and  to 
explain  tin  *ir  markets. 


THE  INITRNAI  lONAI.  \TAR  BOOK  contain 


every 

page  such  current  de|)artmental  facts  and  statistics,  as  to  place  it 
high  on  the  list  of  the  rery  executives  any  news|)a|>er  must  ultimately 
reach  if  they  want  to  get  their  story  over. 


.\nd.  finally.  THE  INTERNATIONAE  YEAR  BOOK,  as  one  of 
the  vital  services  rendered  hy  Editor  &  Pi’BI.isiifr  to  advance  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  newspapers,  comes  to  you  with  almost  400 
flags  of  inifiortant  data. 


Forms  close  January  5.  Regular  contract  rotes  apply. 
Transient  rates — page,  $415.00;  hali-page,  $235.00; 
quarter-page,  $130.00;  eighth-page,  $85.00;  sixteenth- 
page,  $50.00. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Broadcasters  Move 
To  Gain  *Equal  Rights  * 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Coy  disowned  (but  interestedly) 
reports  that  the  New  Administra¬ 
tion  might  recall  him  to  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  FCC.  “Oh,  no,”  said 
the  ex-Commissioner,  “I’m  still 
trying  to  get  over  the  high  blood 
pressure  which  is  one  of  the  pay¬ 
offs  of  bureaucracy.  Besides  I 
wasn’t  for  Ike,  though  the  Gen¬ 
eral  and  I  are  friends.” 


“This  thing  has  been  going  on 
too  long  and  is  growing  to  dan¬ 
gerous  proportions  We  intend  to 
do  something  about  it.” 

That’s  the  doubled-fist  approach 
with  which  a  committee  of  broad¬ 
casters  goes  to  work  to  find  out 
why  radio  and  television  are  be¬ 
ing  foreclosed  from  free  access  to 
coverage  of  public  events;  such  as 
the  Marciano-Walcott  champion¬ 
ship  fight,  big  college  football 
games  and  legislative  hearings. 

The  “thing”  came  under  vigor¬ 
ous  discussion  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  directors  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasters  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Harold  E.  Fellows  expressed 
the  general  sentiment  that  radio 
and  TV  cannot  live  up  to  their 
obvious  responsibility  to  serve  the 
public  in  “such  an  atmosphere  of 
denial  and  prejudice.” 

The  charge  to  the  committee 
to  examine  all  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  boils  down  to  a  renewed  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  broadcast  media 
have  as  much  right  to  cover  pub¬ 
lic  events  as  have  “other  media.” 
One  specific  assignment  is  for  the 
group  to  explore  “any  legal  impli¬ 
cations  incident  to  those  cases 
where  radio  or  television  is  de¬ 
nied  an  opportunity  to  cover 
events  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  media.” 

The  broadcast  industry  needs  to 
secure  its  entree  to  public  events 
for  one  very  obvious  reason:  to 
allay  a  growing  public  suspicion 
that  only  “second-rate”  events  can 
be  view^  on  their  TV  sets.  Along 
with  this  could  come  a  renewal  of 
the  best  sales  pitch  the  set-makers 
ever  had  (remember  the  early 
days?):  “See  the  Big  fight  in  the 
comfort  of  your  living  room.” 

One  obstacle  the  committee  will 
have  to  hurdle  is  the  refusal  of 
promoters  of  sports  events  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  advertising  agency  sur¬ 
vey  which  purports  to  show  that 
box-office  receipts  aren’t  affected 
(except  favorably)  by  telecasting. 

Jobs  Defined 

A  NEW  contract  setting  a  $135 
weekly  base  wage  for  radio-TV 
staff  announcers  settles,  for  a 
time,  the  distinction  between  sev¬ 
eral  categories  of  newsmen  of  the 
airways.  Definitions  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  networks  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Radio  Artists  establish: 

Newscaster — one  who  reads  a 
news  report  on  the  ari. 

Reporter — one  who  has  gath¬ 
ered  information  at  the  source  but 
expresses  no  opinion. 

Analyst — one  who  selects  and 


edits  his  own  copy,  possibly  draw¬ 
ing  on  his  own  background  ma¬ 
terial. 

Commentator  —  one  who  ex¬ 
presses  his  own  personal  opinion. 

Only  newscasters  and  reporters 
are  covered  in  the  contract  and 
the  latter  category  is  new.  Fur¬ 
ther  interpretation  of  the  defini¬ 
tions  is  made  subject  for  arbitra¬ 
tion.  It  was  more  or  less  agreed 
in  negotiation  that  Walter  Win- 
chell,  Ed  Murrow  and  H.  V.  Kal- 
tenbom  qualify  as  commentators 
or  analysts  but  there  are  several 
“big  name”  broadcasters  who  are 
in  a  twilight  zone. 

Don't  Rob  Peterl 

Advertisers  shouldn’t  rob  Peter 
(all  other  media)  to  pay  Paul 
(television);  rather  they  should 
increase  their  total  ad  budget  to 
do  the  job  necessary  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  production  and  in¬ 
come. 

In  short,  J.  L.  Van  Volkenburg, 
president  of  CBS  Television,  said 
Dec.  1 1  at  Harvard  Business 
School,  “we  (in  TV)  believe  that 
American  business  can  support  TV 
and  continue  to  support  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  radio  as  well.” 

Miscellany 

Hard  to  believe:  What  Paul  W. 
White  told  National  Association 
of  Radio  News  Directors  —  “I 
know  at  least  two  distinguished 
newsmen  (Ed  Murrow  and  Elmer 
Davis)  who  resent  television.  .  .  . 
They  find  the  presence  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  camera  has  an  unhappy  ef¬ 
fect  upon  both  delivery  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  scripts.” 

*  ^  * 

Powerhouse:  Jimmy  Powers 
{New  York  News  sports  colum¬ 
nist)  asked  the  wife  of  a  basket¬ 
ball  star:  “When  he  comes  home 
can  you  tell  from  his  face  wheth¬ 
er  he’s  ahead  or  behind?” 

*  *  * 

Hats  off:  Wallace  A.  Brennan, 
editor  of  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server,  can  go  Bishop  Sheen  “one 
better.”  When  the  Bishop  resumed 
his  DuMont  Network  series  in  the 
realms  of  philosophy  he  joked 
with  a  cameraman  about  lowering 
the  boom  on  “the  Bishop’s  bean¬ 
ie.”  Wally  tells  of  his  visit  to  the 
Vatican  last  Summer  when  he  ob¬ 
served  the  Pope  stop  to  chat  with 
a  boy  who  was  wearing  a  red  and 
white  beanie.  The  Pope,  says 
Wally,  on  a  "stack  of  Bibles, 
swapped  his  white  silken  cap  for 
the  dime-store  copy. 

Enough:  Back  on  the  job  as 
Time-Life’s  radio-TV  partner  after 
a  session  at  Mayo  Clinic,  Wayne 


2  More  in  the  Family 

Two  of  this  week’s  seven  TV 
grants  went  to  newspaper-affiliated 
applicants:  Northwestern  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  for  UHF  24,  Danville, 
Ill.  and  Southeastern  Ohio  TV 
System,  for  UHF  50,  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  The  former,  a  Gannett 
Group  member,  plans  a  quarter- 
million  dollar  station.  The  latter, 
in  which  the  Littick  family 
(Zanesville  Publishing  Co.)  has 
controlling  interest,  also  estimated 
construction  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $250,000. 

'See- It  Now'  in  Korea 

A  Christmas  treat  (Dec.  28) 
is  promised  for  viewers  of  Ed 
Murrow’s  “See  It  Now”  program 
on  CBS.  He  and  a  crew  of  six 
newsmen  and  12  cameramen  take 
off  Dec.  14  and  15  to  film  GIs  in 
Korea  on  Christmas  Day.  An¬ 
other  special  show  will  be  put 
together  on  a  stopover  in  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutians. 


Newsprint  Saving 

continued  from  page  7 


would  be  needed  and  the  task  of 
providing  data  for  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible. 

In  actual  fact  the  individual  re¬ 
lationships  of  consumers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  are  the  major  consideration 
in  trying  to  determine  the  net  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  change.  It  is  really  an 
individual  problem  for  each  news¬ 
print  manufacturer  to  work  out 
with  his  customers  and  for  each 
publisher  to  take  up  with  his  sup¬ 
plier  or  suppliers.  Preliminary 
discussion  and  close  cooperation 
between  individual  newspapers 
and  their  supplying  mills  is  sure 
to  prove  beneficial  to  both. 

More  Information  Sought 

It  has  been  indicated  that  one 
result  of  shrinkage  from  12  to  11- 
6  pica  column  width  will  be  im¬ 
proved  printing  and  a  superior 
newspaper.  This  is  a  feature  on 
which  manufacturers  would  ap¬ 
preciate  information,  both  as  to 
results  of  the  current  change  and 
as  to  possible  or  probable  further 
changes  in  the  future. 

The  trend  to  date  has  been  a 
gradual  reduction  of  width  of 
pages  and  consequently  of  news¬ 
print  rolls  and  for  future  plans 
manufacturers  would  welcome  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  customers’  views 
as  to  continuation  or  possible 
change  of  this  trend.  It  has  been 
noted,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
large  Canadain  dailies  has  recent¬ 
ly  announced  its  intention  of 
adding  a  ninth  column  to  its  pages 


which  will  increase  the  size  of  its 
newsprint  rolls  to  70  inches. 

If  one  of  the  objectives  of  use 
of  narrower  rolls  is  an  increase  in 
newsprint  production  and  avail. 
ability  to  publishers,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  this  result  will  not  fol¬ 
low. 

An  important  element  in  the 
gains  achieved  in  capacity  and 
production  of  Canadian  mills  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  years  has  been  an 
overall  improvement  of  trim.  Two 
factors  have  contributed  to  this 
improvement.  One  has  been  «>- 
operation  of  customers  in  accept¬ 
ing  larger  proportions  of  fraction¬ 
al  rolls  in  order  to  help  their  sup¬ 
pliers  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  their  machines.  The  other 
has  been  existence  of  a  general 
market  for  narrower  newsprint 
rolls  under  conditions  of  scarcity. 

At  least  one  mill  is  known  to 
be  consistently  achieving  a  trim  of 
better  than  99  per  cent  and  it  is 
likely  that  most  of  the  mills  have 
attained  as  favorable  machine 
trims  as  are  practicable  with  the 
roll  widths  used  by  their  custom¬ 
ers. 

Mill  Programs  Upset 

From  this  situation  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  presume  that  any  change 
would  be  toward  a  less  favorable 
overall  trim,  and  a  widespread  re¬ 
duction  of  roll  widths  could  not 
fail  to  uset  the  complicated  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  gradually  been 
arranged  in  attaining  the  current 
position. 

This  presumption  is  confirmed 
by  individual  enquiries  and  by  the 
summary  of  reports  of  manufac¬ 
turers  which  was  presented  by  the 
newsprint  committee  chairman  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  latter  indicated  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  compani^ 
questioned  would  suffer  a  net  loss 
of  production  from  a  reduction  of 
2  or  3  inches  in  the  size  of  stan¬ 
dard  newsprint  rolls.  There  seem 
to  be  a  number  of  individual  mills 
or  companies  for  which  the  small¬ 
er  rolls  would  be  advantageous 
but  in  total  the  result  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
newsprint  manufacturers. 

An  objective  which  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  report  of  the  ANPA 
Committee  on  Column  Width  is 
conservation  of  newsprint  or  re¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  cost  by  the 
use  of  smaller  tonnage  without  it- 
duction  or  impairment  of  newspa¬ 
pers’  content.  In  this  regard  it  b 
obvious  that  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  in  tons  and  in  dollars  would 
immediately  be  reduced. 

It  is  also  evident,  however,  that 
productive  capacity  of  usable 
newsprint  will  also  be  reduced 
which  means  an  overall  reduction 
in  efficiency  of  the  newsprint  mills- 
It  follows  that  the  apparent  saving 
in  publishers’  newsprint  cost  may 
prove  to  be  illusory.  Lower  null 
efficiency  means  higher  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  and  maufacturing 
must  ultimately  be  the  determin¬ 
ant  of  newsprint  costs  to  con¬ 
sumers. 
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that  newspaper 
until  just  a  few 


John  H  Perrv  Sr  Irving  Martin. 

^  X  *  ■  man,  it  is  the  terminus  of  an  im-  ^  ^rw 

•  J  TT  i  TLT  T*  *  measurably  fine  and  inspiring  per-  lrUJ311Sn0r  lOl 

Led  Vast  News  bmpire  h„"b, “ 52  Years.  Dies 

A  SPECTACULAR  publishing  ca-  sacola;  WDLP,  Panama  City,  and  his  imme^e  Stockton,  Calif. — Irving  Mar- 

reer  was  ended  on  Dec.  4  with  the  WTMC,  Ocala.  ^  r?'  t'",  87,  founder  of  the  Stockion 

death  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  of  Mr.  Perry  is  credited  with  con-  stirred  the  desolations  of  life  wdh  in  ^,95  publisher  of 

John  Holliday  tributing  inuch  to  the  develop-  "J?,:  S!  that  newspaper 

Perry,  71,  owner 
of  11  daily  news¬ 
papers,  18  week¬ 
ly  newspapers, 
four  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  the 
Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union.  (E&P, 

Dec.  6,  page  13). 

A  native  of 

t  he  publisher  further  evinced  lation.  To  have  memory  of  him  ^  « 

il!  «  Perry  his  great  interest  in  the  upbuild-  is  sturdy  equipment.”  «>ntinu^  as 

mterests  lay  1  ing  Florida  by  co-authoring  In  addition  to  his  wife,  the  for-  ?u  .r  ^ 

Florida,  where  he  owned  news-  Parker  Stockbridge  I  mer  Miss  Dorothy  Lilly,  Mr.  ‘^^td  of  the  R^rd  even  after 

pa^rs  from  Jacksonville  in  he  ..p,^^ij^  in  Making,”  Perry  is  survived  by  tw?  sons,  ^^om  the  publishershtp 

nor^h  to  Delray  Beach  m  the  ^^Id  500,000  copies  afL  John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  president  of  ast  May  26.  H.s  ^andson.  rving 

»uth,  and  where  he  mam  ained  publication  in  1926.  In  1938,  the  the  newspapers  and  radio  stations  and  Ross  Williams, 

his  residence.  Fourth  Estate  (Palm  brought  out  “So  This  Is  Flor-  in  the  Perry  group;  and  Farwell  manager,  then  became  co- 

^  ,  '^a.”  He  was  also  author  of  W.  Perry,  president  of  the  West- 

He  was  educated  at  Centre  Col-  "Newspaper  Law”  and  “Who  Runs  em  Newspaper  Union.  .  Mr.  Martin  learned  the  print- 

lege  in  Kentucky  and  Hanover  This  Country.”  IntenwHonal  Emoire  >“8  trade  at  the  age  of  17,  became 

in  Indiana  and  obtained  a  law  de-  Pnom  tn  loso  intemanonai  ismpire  ^  Stockton  Independent  reporter 


tributing  much  to  the  develop-  -“8  *•  ™  that  newspaper 

ment  of  Florida,  even  before  the  "let  the  viccissitudes  with  the  ^ 

boom.  When  he  first  went  to  f™or  of  courage,  with  purposes  n^^nths  ago, 
Florida  there  were  no  connecting  lofty,  with  determinations  un-  Dec.  7. 
highways  between  cities.  After  ‘’y  crass  tinctures  of 

riding  from  Jacksonville  to  Day-  ‘he^  wary,  the  fearful  and  the  ^^^t  the  news- 

tona  Beach  over  a  brick  road,  he  .  ,  , _ ,  paper  which 

launched  a  series  of  editorials  in  .  ^  °  °.  "5*  alone  survived  in 


crawn.  ,,  .paperwhich 

Beholden  to  no  man,  beloved  ' ,  ^ 


launched  a  series  of  editorials  in  ,  .  .  .  ’.  ,  alone  survived  in 

au  Yn««L'«>MM«vSii a  iTiost  mciif  His  ocstii  tsiKcs  iron)  ^  •««  ««  •• 

the  Jacksonville  Journal  deploring  ..  igaHer  born  to  the  task  ^  c  o  m  m  u  n- 

the  situation.  u  1,  u-  •  '  r-  u  ity  once  noted  as 

,  .  To  have  known  him  is  enrich- 

‘Newspaper  Law  ment.  To  have  lost  him  is  deso-  , 

The  publisher  further  evinced  lation.  To  have  memory  of  him  ? J .  "f  .  Pfff  ^ 

his  great  interest  in  the  upbuild-  is  sturdy  equipment.”  PPp.  u* 

ing  of  Florida  by  co-authoring  In  addition  to  his  wife,  the  for-  ^ 


had  continued  as 
chairman  of  the  Martin 
board  of  the  Record  even  after 
stepping  from  the  publishership 


He  was  educated  at  Centre  Col-  “Newspaper  Law”  and  “Who  Runs  em  Newspaper  Union 
lege  in  Kentucky  and  Hanover  This  Country.”  IntemaHonal  Fmnire 

in  Indiana  and  obtained  a  law  de-  From  1945  to  1950,  he  served  vt  i>  » 


gree  from  the  University  of  Vir-  bv  eubernatorial  anno’intment  on  .  newspaper  empire  and  then  acquired  a  half-interest 

ginia.  He  belonged  to  several  fra-  xht  Florida  State  Tuberculosis  until  he  owned  and  con-  in  the  Stockton  weekly  Commer- 

temities,  including  Sigma  Delta  Board  The  John  H  Perrv  Cun  ^’^n^^ed  organizations  that  serve  cial  Record  before  he  established 
Chi.  has  ten  e^abSed  in  hi7"hono?  » 300  daily  news-  the  Record  on  April  7,  1895. 


U.P.  Counsel  as  a  trophy  for  the  inter-colle-  Britain  ^S?da  £ico 

Even  in  his  early  law  career  giate  rowing  regatta  at  the  Palm  ^  .  ’viorwav  ’  Denmark  y^^rs  it  was  mainly  a 

his  interests  veered  toward  pub-  Beaches.  As  first  lecture  chair-  .  o  ^  ’  u:  neJsnaoers  and  master  of  plugging  along.  Mr. 

lishing  and  he  was  national  coun-  man  of  the  Society  of  the  Four  .  „„Kiiratinn«  mnre  Martin  once  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

sel  for  the  United  Press  Associa-  Arts  until  he  resigned  because  of  usher.  The  plugging  included  a 


news-  the  Record  on  April  7,  1895. 


Defied  Boycott  Move 
Over  the  years  it  was  mainly  a 


sel  for  the  United  Press  Associa-  Arts  until  he  resigned  because  of 
tions.  the  Scripps  Newspapers,  his  health  in  1951,  he  was  re- 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  sponsible  for  having  many  inter-  P"?:/ 


and  part-owner  of  James  G.  nationally  knov 
Scripp’s  western  newspapers  until  at  Palm  Beach 
1918.  At  Mr.  Pe 


USHER.  The  plugging  included  a 
summary  return  of  advertising 
contracts  when  merchants  threat- 


sjjuiisiuic  lui  iiayiiig  many  mivi-  ^  Perrv  Sevan  the  nraetice  coniracis  wnen  inciciiaiiis  imcai- 
nationally  known  figures  to  speak  ^j^aw  in  sLttk!  Wash.,  Ld  his  ""fd  ^  boycott  when  Mr.  Martin 


Perrv’s  Derbv  Dav  newspaper  experience  was  ir 
.  rerry  s  ueroy  L»ay  l„_  j,-  _  ^acec  tnr  tSe 


first  newspaper  experience  was  in  refused  to  endorse  an  open  shop 
SanHiino  lavv  racee  fnr  the  Kpnttle  "lOve  by  retail  Store  Operators’,  a 
In  addition  to  publishing  his  parties  at  Lexington,  he  enter-  „  ^  ,  owned  the  Seattle  •’^ttle  against  debt  which  at  that 

lar^  group  of  individual  papers,  tained  many  notables  in  his  box,  p-J r^r  a  time  f'nne  amounted  to  $165,000,  and 

Mr.  Perry  was  chairman  of  the  including  Drew  Pearson,  Louis  i,'  igao  .u-,  vir  Perrv  a  consistently  “independent  Re¬ 
board  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Bromfield,  editors,  governors,  ,u-  American  Press  publican”  stand  over  the  decades. 

Siv"  W^r^ntn Tot  SfatL  purcht™^^^^^^^^  Ccmctions  Important 

Harry  W.  Bnntnall  &  Co.,  Los  men.  Vicepresident  Alben  Barkley  i  or..! 

Angeles  and  San  Francisco;  the  had  been  L  house  guest.  twtet^  3^f/nt  ^o  a  "  tf 

E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dallas  In  the  realm  of  oratory,  Mr.  Z  u  who  had  stad^  T  ^  t  vVfonl 

and  Tampa.  Perry  delivered  the  chief  address  ‘IdJ;  T® 


Xnge^es  and  Sar  Fr^ncrsco;  'S;;  LTd^be^rhT^  gilert;  ^  1  " 

E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dallas  In  the  realm  of  oratory,  Mr.  Z  u  who  had  stad^  T  ^  t  vVfonl 

and  Tampa.  Perry  delivered  the  chief  address  vctl  In  T  ^  T  ® "ts 

Among  his  Kentucky  holdings  in  1915  at  the  World’s  Fair  Con-  m  Li!fa  controttinv  m  T  t  id  fIp 

were  the  Perry  Mercantile  Co.  ference  at  San  Francisco  on  u®,Hir 

and  half  interest  in  the  Carrolltofi  “Newspaper  Law.”  It  was  print-  H  Perrv  As^o  "P  P“*’- 

News-Democrat.  a  weekly  news-  ed  in  every  known  foreign  Ian-  .  ...... 


.•vFvu'i^rr/lt/CfC4(,  a  WCCKIV  cu  111  CVCIY  Miuwn  lUlClKll  lail"  *U-.  ,  e  aI.  •  •  _ 

paper.  Also  in  that  state,  the  guage  for  world  distribution.  At  J  In  proof  was  the  thriving  prop- 

Perry  papers  are  the  Frankfort  The  centennial  celebration  of  Beta  1'  ra\tiJ%e™ic/  P"*’’'**’"*  erty  he  developed  and  the  laure  s 
State  Journal  and  Owentown  Theta  Pi  at  Ontre  College  in  Autocaster  Service. . heaped  upon  him.  He  was  a  State 


News-Herald.  1948,  he  spoke  on  “Improve-  ,„r:rr'",^™m’^«r‘l“p7,^''whrrn  vu..i.n.«.u..c.,  a  lau- 

T-  o  •  Cl  J  ment  ”  I  nno  n  Ccntri*  bonstcr  Commodore  Perry,  who  in  road  commissioner,  a  former 

Sisl^n?  1.  P°°;  hi  gave  a  scholarswS  there  elch  ‘*^4  opened  the  Orient  to  Amer-  member  of  the  California  Board 

I  *^1.®  nT*  Z®".:  v!ar®  ,nd  w^rhnnnrld  It  col  '<=20  trade.  of  Control,  chairman  of  the  State 

0%‘Z'alrSi/ffScJZt  •  T,x  CommUslon  and  a  member 

iaNey'T"'"  itetoT' rf  “v"  B™'"™  Sells  vise  the  State  Constitution. 

Mcola  News,  Panama  City  News-  D^tor  of  Laws.  .1,  -ii  i  The  one-time  nrinter’s  devil 


Autocaster  Service.  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  a  State 

Mr.  Perry  was  a  direct  descend-  water  commissioner,  a  State  rail- 


Edgar  Brown  Sells 


of  Control,  chairman  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission  and  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  re¬ 
vise  the  State  Constitution. 

The  one-time  printer’s  devil 
who  always  carried  his  ITU  card 


Herald,  Ocala  Star-Banner,  Deland  Frequently  quoted,  on  July  13,  RuSSellville  Slock  who  LwavreJSied^hrs’^TU  card 

Sun-News.  Avon  Park  Sun.  Delray  1951.  when  leaving  on  a  38-day  Russellville.  Ark.-The  Pal-  ^ivc^thc  of  Yaws  d^ 

Beach  News,  Eustis  News,  Fer-  South  American  cruise  with  his  mer  -  Fulbright  interests  have  ac-  r  ..  ^f  Pacific 

nandina  News-Leader.  Fort  Wal-  wife,  he  gave  au  interview  stat-  quired  the  stock  of  Edgar  Brown  f  gni  ‘  "t 

ton  Playground  News,  Gadsden  ing:  “The  Russians  are  going  to  the  Russellville  Courier-Demo-  ,  “ 

County  Times.  Highlands  County  try  to  finagle  us  into  getting  our  ,rat.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  editor-  ' onl 

Hews,  Jackson  County  Floridian,  troops  out  of  Korea,  then  they’ll  publisher  since  May,  1951,  with  persons.  ^ 

lacksonville  Ocean  Beach  Report-  come  back  in  again,  or  start  some-  j_  \y_  Fulbright  as  president  of  -  ^ 

er,  Kissimmee  Gazette,  Lake  City  thing  new.  It’s  a  typical  Russian  tj^g  publishing  company.  “  v^Orr©CtlOn 

Reporter  and  Ledger,  Melbourne  game.”  ,  ,  .  .  The  Brown  interest  was  sold  to  In  the  October  linage  report, 

Times,  New  Smyrna  Beach  News,  Editorial  Tribute  Associated  Arkansas  Newspapers,  reverse  the  figures  for  Niagara 

Palmetto  News.  In  a  signed  editorial,  Charles  Inc.,  of  Texarkana.  Its  principal  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  as  pub- 

The  radio  stations  include  Francis  Coe,  editor  of  the  Palm  stockholders  are  C.  E.  Palmer  and  lished  in  E&P  on  Page  57,  Nov. 

I^IHP,  Jacksonville;  WCOA,  Pen-  Beach  Post,  wrote:  Mr.  Fulbright.  29. 
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A  Correction 

Ibourne  game.”  The  Brown  interest  was  sold  to  In  the  October  linage  report. 

News,  Editorial  Tribute  Associated  Arkansas  Newspapers,  reverse  the  figures  for  Niagara 

In  a  signed  editorial,  Charles  Inc.,  of  Texarkana.  Its  principal  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  as  pub- 

include  Francis  Coe,  editor  of  the  Palm  stockholders  are  C.  E.  Palmer  and  lished  in  E&P  on  Page  57,  Nov. 

\,  Pen-  Beach  Post,  wrote:  Mr.  Fulbright.  29. 
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Jim  Wright  Dies; 
Capital  Legman 
For  40  Years 

Washington  —  If  James  Lloyd 
Wright  had  not  been  a  legman 
bureau  chief,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
who  died  Dec.  7  might  still  be  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  Wright  became  a  news  bu¬ 
reau  head  in  1927  but  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  reporter.  He  was  covering  a 
gathering  at  a  local  hotel  in  March 
1950  when  a  temporary  stand  col¬ 
lapsed  under  him  causing  him  to 
suffer  a  hip  fracture  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  After 
many  months  he  returned  to  his 
office,  even  attempted  to  reinstate 
the  former  pattern  of  Capitol  Hill 
and  White  House  conference  per¬ 
sonal  coverage.  Several  days  ago 
he  was  ordered  to  his  bed.  It  was 
apparent  then,  friends  said,  that  he 
would  not  recover. 

Nationally  Known 

In  addition  to  a  notable  career 
as  a  member  of  the  working  press, 
Mr.  Wright  was  nationally  known 
for  his  affiliated  activities  which 
included  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Press  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  presidency  of  the  Gridir¬ 
on  Club,  the  chairmanship  of  the 
standing  committee  of  congression¬ 
al  correspondents,  and  numerous 
elective  offices  in  the  National 
Press  Club.  He  was  a  “joiner.”  In 
addition  to  those  indicated  above, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  Columbia  Country  Club, 
Overseas  Writers.  .‘Mfalfa  Club, 
and  Variety  Club. 

Few  correspondents  reported 
the  Washington  scene  for  a  longer 
span  than  Mr.  Wright’s  40  years. 
William  Howard  Taft  was  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  when 
the  27  year-old  reporter  came  to 
the  Capital  from  his  native  Iowa. 

His  rise  in  journalism  followed 
the  blueprint  that  led  many  other 
newspapermen  to  the  top.  It  began 
as  a  printers  devil  on  the  Hampton 
(Iowa)  Gazette.  That  didn’t  ap¬ 
peal  much  to  him  so  he  switched 
to  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Reporter 
as  a  city  room  staffer.  The  years 
that  followed  immediately  saw  him 
on  the  Sioux  City  Journal  and  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
Then,  in  1912,  came  a  job  on  the 
Washington  Times.  He  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Detroit  News 
and  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
before  the  1927  appointment  as 
bureau  chief  for  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Framed  in  his  office  are  me¬ 
mentoes  of  interesting  news  stor¬ 
ies.  Typical  is  the  slip  of  paper  on 
which  Calvin  Coolidge  wrote  “I 
do  not  choose  to  run.”  Mr.  Wright 
brought  that  souvenir  back  from 
the  historic  session  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  when, 
many  believe,  Mr.  Coolidge  unin¬ 
tentionally  wrote  himself  out  of 
another  Presidential  term. 


Herbert  Peele,  70,  former 
publisher  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.  C.)  Advance,  Dec.  2. 

«  * 

Edward  H.  Bunwvn,  63,  who 
gave  the  world  the  first  story  of 
the  birth  of  the  Dionne  quintup¬ 
lets  in  1934  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget, 
Dec.  5.  For  the  past  eight  years 
he  had  been  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Stephen  Dalton,  74,  chief  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  for  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise-Times 
and  former  director  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  department  of  the  old  Boston 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  Dec.  3. 

* 

John  Brendan  Powell,  64, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Independent 
and  staffer’ on  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Detroit  and  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4.  In  recent  years 
he  had  been  a  feature  writer  for 
the  American  Banker. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Irving  Martin,  87,  founder  of 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  Dec.  7. 

Joseph  W.  Simpson,  63,  former 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
more  recently  general  manager  of 
the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Her- 
ald,  Dec.  6. 

T.  H.  W.  McDowell,  90,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Salina 
(Kan.)  Times-Record,  the  An¬ 
thony  (Kan.)  Bulletin  and  the 
Blackwell  (Okla.)  Times-Record, 
Nov.  30. 

*  « 

Washington  Irving  Endicott, 
92,  a  former  editorial  writer  for 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Evening 
Gazette,  Nov.  30.  He  formerly 
published  the  West  Side  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  Cedar  Rapids  weekly. 

^  ait 

(Gus)  W.  SCHiERECK,  73,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  P I  y  m  o  u  t  h 
(Wis.)  Reporter,  Dec.  5. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Kelly,  59,  sports  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  from  1921  to  1936,  Dec. 
5.  He  had  worked  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald-American  before 
coming  to  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  Bushick.  86.  former 
managing  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  manager  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller 
and  Washington  correspondent  for 
Texas  dailies,  Dec.  3.  He  acted  as 
the  late  William  Jennings  Bryan’s 
press  representative. 

♦  *  ❖ 

Walter  B.  Starr,  Sr.,  63,  who 
became  a  photographer  for  the 
old  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Express  about 
1911  and  took  one  of  the  early 
aerial  views  of  Buffalo  from  an 
open-cockpit  plane,  Dec.  4. 


Typos  Accept 
D.  C.  Contract 
With  Sick  Leave 

Washingion  —  .After  contract 
negotiations  which  required  23 
meetings  between  representatives 
of  the  union  and  Washington  news¬ 
papers,  members  of  Columbia 
■Typographical  Union,  No.  101, 
this  week  voted  278-28  to  accept 
a  new  one-year  contract  calling 
for  a  $5  weekly  wage  boost.  The 
contract  is  retroactive  to  Oct.  1, 
and  will  expire  Sept.  30,  1953. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  boost,  a 
new  sick  leave  clause  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  which  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  of  three  months  or  more 
are  entitled  to  non-occupational 
sickness  and  hospital  benefits  of 
60  percent  of  their  regular  pay, 
not  to  exceed  $60  per  week.  The 
payments  will  begin  after  a  full 
week  of  absence  because  of  illness 
and  will  last  a  maximum  of  13 
weeks. 

Other  new  features  in  the  con¬ 
tract  provide  the  printers  with  pay 
for  jury  duty,  preference  for  em¬ 
ployes  with  seniority  when  start¬ 
ing  times  and  days  off  are 
changed,  and  payment  of  vacation 
pay  on  a  pro  rata  basis  when  em¬ 
ployes  with  six  months  or  more  of 
service  leave  their  jobs  for  any 
reason.  Also,  new  employes  will 
be  placed  on  the  night  or  third 
shift  when  they  are  hired. 


Mason  Dobson  Dies; 
Former  Beloit  Editor 

Beloit,  Wis.  —  Mason  H.  Dob¬ 
son,  61,  former  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Beloit  Daily  News,  died 
unexpectedly  of  a  heart  attack  on 
Dec.  9. 

He  joined  the  Daily  News  staff 
in  1913,  became  editor  in  1924, 
and  was  co-publisher  from  1940  to 
1941,  when  he  sold  his  interests  to 
Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher. 

Mr.  Dobson  was  deputy  director 
of  Civilian  Wat  Relief  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Theater  during  World 
War  II,  and  held  the  same  post  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  Italy. 

■ 

Mrs.  Adolph  S.  Ochs 

Chattanooga  —  Mrs.  Rose  K. 
Martin  Ochs,  61,  wife  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  vicepresident  of  the  Times 
Printing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  died  suddenly 
Dec.  10. 

Her  husband  is  a  son  of  Milton 
B.  Ochs  and  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1896  to 
1935.  Her  son,  Martin  Ochs,  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times. 

>S  iK 

George  H.  Schultz,  54,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  who 
began  with  that  paper  38  years 
ago  as  front  counter  clerk,  Dec.  8. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 


South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Griffin,  Broker 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 


.FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
‘Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


★★  PERSONAL  Service  backed  with 
30  years’  experience  in  the  West. 
Arthur  W.  Slypes,  623  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  (jalifornia. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2.  Oolorwj 
FOR  31  YEARS — We  have 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwies. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  w* 
seller.  _ 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY  . 
Box  102  Mt.  Pleasant.  MiehitM 
OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  sas 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  OABBFJIT  „ 
3937  Orange,  Riverside,  CslU- 

Newspaper  Loans — Financiaf^ 

LOANS  on  machinery,  Real 
any  amount,  anywhere,  quick  actl* 
co^dential.  Printcraft  R«preM»W 
tives,  2'77  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  »• 
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STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  AtUnt* 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis 

Appraisals  lor  All  Purposes 

Liquidators; _  National  Services 

PBINTCRAPT  RBa>RESKNTATIVKS 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUYSEN 
146  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publicatinns  for  Sale  j 

NEV^  ENGLAND  * 

EVENING  PAPER  I 

GKOSSI.VG  -t  I. >(».(»(  10.  Circulation; 
4.20O.  I'mipiioscd  in  poi)Ulation  of 
16,000.  trading  zone  of  60,000.  Oc-  | 
cupies  own  modern  building.  Strictly  ' 
modern  i>lant,  teletyjie  equipped.  P'ullv  I 
staffed.  Price  .fl.'iO.OOO. 

JIAV  ItROTHEUS 
Binghamton,  New  York 

TOP  NOTCH  TEXAS  county  seat 
weekly  in  growing,  well  balanced  com¬ 
munity.  hlodern  job  piant  with  latest 
equipment,  good  office  supply  business, 
other  profitable  sidelines.  Plenty  of 
business  available.  Owners  have  other 
interests.  Large,  fairly  new  building, 
top  location,  reasonable  rent.  $75,000 
plus  inventory,  small  payments  on  one 
new  machine.  Include  bank  reference 
when  answering.  Box  4624,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 
NORTHWESTERN  county  seat,  official 
legal  paper.  Trading  area  60,000.  Flat¬ 
bed  web  press,  2  machines,  automatic 
cylinder.  Gross  over  $50,000.  Price 
$52,000— $20,000  down. 

COASTAL,  California.  Pine  climate, 
good  plant,  rent  $60.  Trading  area 
10.000.  Gross  $39,000.  Price  $41,000. 
$15,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  3570  , 
trances  Ave.,  Venice,  California.  i 

LO.NG- ESTABLISHED  small  Daily.! 
Pacific  Northwest.  Steady  earnings.  . 
fine  field  of  stability.  Owners  enter-  I 
in?  larger  field.  Price  $17.5,000:1 
$ia,000  down.  Write  Box  4913,  Edi-  , 
tur  &  Puhlisher.  ! 

OLD  ESTABLI.SHEl)  CALIFORNIA! 
Weekly  mid  Job  Shoii;  bargain.  | 
Earl  McGinnis,  broker.  Box  659,  La-  I 
Jolla,  California. 

WEEKLIES  in  South  Dakota — 
*13,000  will  finance;  at  least  $75,000 
potential;  fine  equipment  in  modern 
building.  Wayne  Peterson,  National 
Loan  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

WLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Only  paper  serving  two  coun¬ 
t'd;  gross  almve  $42,000,  net  near 
♦la, 000.  Price  $37,500  with  $11,500 
down.  Bailey  -  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  ; 

NORTHWEST:  Prize-winning,  exclu- 
•ive  county  seat.  Gross  $25,000.  Good 
net.  Well  equipped.  Priced  at  gross 
With  terms.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  An- 
«lea  29,  Caiifornia. 

OON.NECTICUT  WEEKLY — Only  pa¬ 
per  in  town  of  25,000.  Has  tremen- 
oous  potentiality.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man-wife  team.  Owner 
must  sacrifice  because  of  health, 
triced  very  low.  Box  4905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  RESULTS?? 
Better  than  ever — why  not  place 
your  CUssifled  Ad  NOW?  Box  re¬ 
plies  are  mailed  daily  and  your 
Identity  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 


SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  weekly  in 
fastest-growing  community  in  U.  S. 
Complete  shop  includes  Lino,  Intertype, 
Ludlow  and  Duplex.  Gross  $90,000 
this  year  (300  per  cent  over  1960). 
Net  12  per  cent.  Newspaper  work 
only.  Circulate  16,000,  part  free. 
$75,000,  less  for  quick  action  and 
right  man.  Owners  must  clear  quickly 
to  concentrate  on  other  publications. 
Box  482'2,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSP.APER  and  Job 
Plant,  less  than  100  miles  west  of 
New  York.  Completely  staffed.  Rent 
$50  month.  $52,000  volume,  excellent 
profit.  Price  $52,500.  .All  or  largely 
cash.  Leaving  state.  Box  4920,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  weekly  in  Imaii- 
tifiil  county-seat  college  town  in  East¬ 
ern  State.  Good  shop,  staff.  Excellent 
I>otential  for  experienced  puhlisher. 
Owner  has  health  problem.  Sell  for 
approximate  $25,000  gross;  a  third 
cash.  Box  4934,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Publications  Wanted _  I 

ALL  OR  PART,  profitable  small  daily,  i 
Box  95,  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  bask 
reference,  experienced.  | 

_ Busines.s  Opportunities _ ^ 

PARTNER  WANTED  TO  OPERATE 
Colorado  County  Seat  Exclusive  Week¬ 
ly,  town  of  1,500  population  in  the  I 
mountains.  Investor  will  furnish  most  ; 
of  the  cash — you  furnish  the  exper-  ! 
ience  and  management.  Bailey-Kreh-  ' 
biel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Nor-  ; 
tion,  Kansas.  i 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ; 
_ Promotion _  ' 

EVE.N  a  novice  can  sell  and  increase  I 
ad  linage  if  lie  diligently  uses  our  ; 
quarterly  bulletin.  First  19.')3  issue 
out  soon,  $.5;  2  issues,  $8  (NOT  .52 
is.sucs  $8  as  run  in  Nov.  29  ml)  ;  full 
year’s  service,  $12.  Get  inereased 
AD  $$$  l>y  consistent  ii'c  of  oiir 
Service.  Jayliee  Ncwspajior  .Aids, 
Spring  Park,  Minnesota.  Newsjiaper 
Surveys,  '-onnseling,  and  sales. 


(•1.AS-61KIED 
ADVERTISING  IDEAS 
THAT  PAY  YOU  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

WRITES  Maek  Christian.  CAM  of 
tlie  Tampa  Tribune,  '  Realty  dealers 
are  more  than  enthusiastic  about  the 
booklet  of  ‘Magic  Words’  we  pre- 
(larcd  based  on  material  in  the  Idea 
Round-Table  Section  of  Tested  Want 
•Ad  Selling  Plans.  Tliis  little  idea  is 
certainly  |>aying  us  dividends.” 

DISCOVER  the  big  dividends 
.awaiting  your  Classified  Section  in 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service.  Write  for  full 
details  .NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Want  A(l  Sellins;  Plans 
2900  N,W.  79lli  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Press  Ennincerfi _ 

MACHINISTS— 'Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc.  I 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.T^^. 
Printing  Press  Engineers  | 

Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N,  Y. 
Phone  ^ring  7-1740 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
.Tersey.  RI  6-4252. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Elngineers 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coa.st  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford)  Illinois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 

.MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ ; 

LINOTY'PES  and  Intertypes,  Models  | 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — CSM,  i 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


GALLEYS  ! 

GALLEY  and  TYPE  CABINETS ! 

Highest  Quality  —  Lowest  Prices.  ; 
Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  , 
L.  Beecher*  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14  i 

Photo- Engraving  E<|iiipmcnt  ; 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  engraving  plant; 
used  seven  years.  Priced  reasonable. 
The  Star-Courier  Co.,  Kewanee,  Illinoia. 

_ Press  Room _ i 

Available  Immediately 
HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Out  of  the  former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTIC.VL  type  units 

12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  5  double  folders.  .\C  motor  ' 

drives.  22%"  cutoff  and  Wood  Junior 

Autopiates.  I 

CAN  DIVIDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
units  each. 

THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER.  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OK 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1947.: 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE:| 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  j 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132  ; 

HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 
22  %"  cut-off,  color  cylinder,  AO  Drive, 
stereotype  eqnipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903 _ Boise.  Idaho 

HOE  double  folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off.  ; 
One  folder  (stand-by)  just  used  occ*-  i 
sionally.  $6,000  or  nearest  offer.  Ap-  i 
ply  Edmonton  Journal,  Edmonton,  Al-  I 
berta.  Canada. _ i 

32  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS  ! 

2  HIGHSPEED  Floor  Units  ' 

End  Roll  Feed,  Rubtier  Roller*  | 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  I 
HEAVY  Duty  Double  PoMer 
AC  FULL  .\utomatic  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  I 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  1 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

of  every  siae  and  description; 

8  PAGE  Duplex  .Model  AB 
12  PAGE  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  P.\GE  Goss  Straightline — 23  9/16" 

3  UNIT  Hoe-End  feed  or  substructure 

4  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 22 %" 

4  UNIT  Scott — 22%"  Multi-Unit 

6  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 21% 

12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — 22J4" 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifications. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

MODEL  B  Duplex  Press,  Serial  Num¬ 
ber  above  960.  .AC  Drive,  tabloid 
slitter  attachment,  late  style  ink  foun¬ 
tain.  Excellent  j.rinter  at  speed  up  to 
5,000  per  liour. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

GOSS  4  unit  press  with  color  cylin¬ 
der  224i"  cut-off.  .Metal  pot  and 
pump.  Pony  Autoplate  with  vacuum 
back- 

E.  G.  RYAN  and  Company 
725  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

SCOTT  SPEED  KING  PRESS 
24  pp  capacity,  with  color  cylinder. 
Available  about  Feb.  1st.  May  be  seen 
in  operation.  Price  $12,000  i^lnding 
stereo  equipment.  Statesman  PuDlisn- 
ing  Co.,  Salem.  Oregon.  _ 

GOSS  4  UNITS 

4  GOSS  unit.-,  co'.o.-  cylinder,  .AC  drive. 
22*4"  rut-off,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

qn’.  Boise.  Idaho 


HOE 

UNIT  PRESS 

DOl  Bl.E  High  sj.eed  Folder 
t  l6  p.ige  Balcony  Type  Units 
BI  BBER  Rollers.  Ink  Pumps 
SUBSTRUCTI  KE  with  Roll  Stands 
One  Extra  lO-page  Unit 
Af  Minor  DriM-.  Full  Aiitomatie 
POXY  .\uloplatc  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


PRESS  DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS: 
One  three  motor  set — one  80  h.p. 
tinuous,  one  7%  h.p.,  one  1  h.p.  Also, 
CJutler-Hammer  controls,  panels,  grids. 

ONE  three  motor  set— one  75  h.p. 
continuous  (94  h.p.  for  120  m^tes), 
one  7%  h.p.,  one  1  h.p.  AJao,  Chitler- 
Hammer  controls,  panel,  grids,  etc. 
All  220  volt,  3  phase,  60  cycle  motors. 
Price  $1,600  each  or  nearest  offer.  Ap¬ 
ply  Edmonton  Journal,  Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada. 


i  Usecd  Presses 

!  it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  ^e 
!  replacing  presses  with  new  GOBS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
I  used  presses  available  or  which  may 
I  be  available  soon,  for  newspaper*  of 

!  all  sizes. 

\  it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt 
I  equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 
'  it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

I  THE  GOSS 

i  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  8.  Paulin*  St.  Chicago  8.  Ill. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room _ ] 

MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pagea.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker,  Box  4025,  ■ 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ ] 

AN  OUTSTANDING  "BUY" 
DUPLEX  ' 

5  UNIT  PRESS  i 
Plus  Color  Cylinder  j 

LENGTH  cut-off  224^".  Double  folder,  ' 
rubber  rollers.  125  h.p.  and  60  h.p.  ‘ 
motors,  jog  motors,  control  panels,  ' 
spare  armatures,  extra  gears,  etc.  ; 
Press  in  excellent  operating  condition,  i 
Available  immediately.  ! 

2  C.H.  conveyors,  one  like  new.  Pony 
.Autoplate,  8,700-lb.  Goss  Metal  fur¬ 
nace,  9  G.E.  -AO  immersion  units,  roll 
re-winder  attached  to  press,  41  steel 
chases. 

LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS. 

INC.  i 

Telephone  5251  Lancaster,  Pa.  I 

Mr.  Detwiler  i 


_ Stereotype _ : 

FOB  S.ALE;  25  Stereotype  Chases, 
for  8  column,  in  very  fine  condition;  j 
No.  1  Rouse  Band  Saw  with  -A.C.  mo-  i 
tor  and  accessories.  Thomas  W.  Hall  | 
Company,  Inc.,  Box  520,  Stamford,  ' 
Connecticut.  1 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ , 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  l 

COMPOSING  BOOM  EQUIPMENT  ; 

I 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  B’ifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de- 
tails.  George  0.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 

MODEL  .A  Duplex,  Goss  Comet  and 
Goss-Cox-O-Type. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  , 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  | 

WA.NTED  TO  BUY  1 

DUPLEX  Rotary  newspaper  FOLDER 
Box  4915,  ^itor  &  Publisher 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1  impres¬ 
sion  press  wanted  at  once  or  will  wait 
until  ready  for  new  installation.  In¬ 
terested  in  good  16  or  24-page  doable 
plate  press.  Give  full  particulars, 
condition,  serial  number,  if  now  in 
operation  and  where  It  can  be  seen. 
John  A.  Colin,  Ass’t.  Publisher,  The 
Star-Beacon,  General  Offices  of  the 
Rowley  Newspapers,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  One  catting  off 
cylinder  214^"  cut-off,  plates.  Box 
A683,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Hoe  or  Goss  Double 
Folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off.  George 
Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
awaits  a  personable  young  lady,  25-35, 
who  is  a  top-notch  secretary  and 
knows  thoroughly  the  office  detail  of 
national  advertising.  The  person  we 
have  in  mind  should  be  currently  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  type  of  work  and  have 
a  complete  knowledge  of  scheduling 
and  billing  procedures.  She  must  also 
be  a  competent  stenographer  capable 
of  handling  some  correspondenre  for 
other  executives.  Should  be  able  to 
start  work  on  or  before  January  1. 
We  offer  good  salary,  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings,  excellent  living  conditions. 
Write,  giving  complete  details  of  ex- 
^rience,  references,  to  Advertising 
Director,  The  New  Mexican,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


-  -  ATTENTION 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTORS! 

Metropolitan 
Daily  and 
Sunday 

is  booking  for 
a  top-flight 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR. 


Willing  to  Pay 
Top  Salary. 


Must  be  able  to  direct 
large  staff 
LOCAL, 

CLASSIFIED,  * 
NATIONAL. 

We  are  looking  for 
a  man  of  national 
reputation  who  wants 
larger  income. 


ALL  OORRBISPONDENOE 
STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 


BOX  4834 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  8,500  cir¬ 
culation  Midwestern  Daily.  Absentee 
owner.  Salary  plus  percentage  of 
profit.  No  stock  participation  required. 
Applicant  should  have  administrative 
ability  and  reasonable  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Younger  man  preferred. 
Write  fully  regarding  experience  and 
references  to  Box  4921,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6,000 
daily.  Good  salary  and  bonus.  Write 
Daily  Rocket,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  a  group  of  National  Publi¬ 
cations  located  in  East.  Should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  all  circulation  pro¬ 
cedure,  including  fulfillment.  Good 
correspondent.  Give  full  employment 
details,  including  military  service.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Box  4927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Circulation _ 

WANTED  FOB  60,000  M-E-S  news¬ 
paper  to  work  for  exacting  publisher 
a  circulation  manager  between  ages 
of  30  and  50  who  is  presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  top  elreulmtion  manager  for 
a  paper  between  20,000  and  35,000, 
no  others  need  apply.  This  is  a  top 
position  with  a  top  newspaper  and 
only  men  who  have  already  succeeded 
as  manager  of  smaller  papers  will  be 
considered.  Box  4623,  Editor  A  Pub-  ' 
Usher. _  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ] 

OUR  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  has  ' 
climbed  to  the  position  of  General 
Manager  of  one  of  our  newspaper 
properties,  which  leaves  us  with  an 
opening  for  a  circulation  manager.  We 
have  a  35,000  ABC  circulation  MES 
.  .  .  Midwest  area  ...  if  you’ve  been 
successful  in  circulation  on  a  smaller 
paper,  or  have  over-all  experience,  your 
application  will  have  our  consideration 
.  .  .  give  all  details,  including  your 
present  activities  and  income,  and  a 
starting  salary.  Box  4910,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION — Young  man,  prob¬ 
ably  now  employed,  to  take  full  charge 
of  circulation  on  6,000  daily.  Super¬ 
vise  45  carriers,  mailing  routes.  Write 
giving  full  details  to  The  Daily  Union,  * 
Junction  City,  Kansas. _ 

W.4NTED:  Circulation  Man  for  up¬ 
state  New  York  dailies,  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  circulation  fifteen 
thousand.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Leader  Republican,  Glovers- 
ville.  New  York. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESWOMAN 

INCREASE  in  lineage  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  New  York  State  daily,  carry¬ 
ing  large  volume  of  Classified  Display 
to  expand  staff.  Knowledge  of  layout, 
and  car  helpful,  but  intelligent,  en¬ 
thusiastic  selling  ability,  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Write  full  details  first  letter,  to 
Box  4718,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  WANTED:  One  with  selling 
experience  and  proven  ideas  for  build¬ 
ing  linage;  able  to  coordinate  work 
of  department.  Daily  in  western  city 
of  50,000  population.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  experience,  with 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
4906,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Young  man  to  take  over 
Classified  Department  of  32  hundred 
ABC  circulation  of  a  six-day  daily, 
January  1.  Must  have  ideas  and  be 
able  to  sell.  Write  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  Portales  Daily  News, 
Portales,  New  Mexico. 

_ Disphiy  Advertising _ 

A  PROGRESSIVE  and  long-estab¬ 
lished  New  England  daily  needs  a  man 
with  exeentlve  ability  and  proven  ad¬ 
vertising  know-how.  An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Box  4721, 
Editor  i  Publisher. _ 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
WEEKLY 

Wants  Advertising  Manager-Salesman. 
Publisher  changing  from  small  paid 
to  14,000  free  distribution.  Rare  op- 
I  portunity  for  aggressive  qualified 
man.  Replies  confidential  to  A.  L. 
Carson,  26251  Lake  Shore  Blvd.,  Eu- 
clid  23,  Ohio. _ 

POSITION  OPEN  for  young,  ambitious 
display  advertising  man.  Layout,  copy 
and  good  salesmanship  essential.  Call 
on  established  accounts.  Permanent 
position  on  5  man  staff,  afternoon  50 
year  old  daily  of  above  20,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  housing.  Southern  city, 

1  85  miles  from  Gulf  coast.  Good  weekly 

salary  plus  monthly  bonus  and  com¬ 
mission.  Paid  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance  program,  group  Clyde  Bedell 
Training  Course.  Write  fully  about 
self,  references,  etc.,  also  layout  and 
"  copy  samples.  Shelby  L.  Thomas,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Dothan  Eagle, 

j  Dothan,  Alabama. _ 

t  TELEPHONE  ADVERTISING  solici¬ 
tors  to  sell  both  Classified  and  Dis- 
e  play  for  2  weekly  newspapers  near 
New  York  City.  40%  commission.  Box 
4806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


COPYWRITER 

Are  you  a  Copy*'riter  who  has  a  yea 
to  get  into  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany's  advertising  department?  We 
can  offer  you  a  fine  opportunity  to 
broaden  yourseif  with  the  best  o: 
working  relationships  and  conditions. 
Send  resume  including  salary  require- 
ments  to 


Personnel  Dept. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGES 
TAKING  applications  until  January  1. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  mu 
that  is  fully  qualified  to  ram-rod  Dil- 
play  Department  and  carry  accoonti. 
Give  full  particulars,  salary  requisiU 
and  availability.  Box  4703,  Editor  1 

Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  man  for  branch  office,  smal'. 
daily.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Box  4804,  Editor  &  Pab 
lisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
man  with  retail  or  classified  exper¬ 
ience  for  a  top  staff  place  at  top  salary 
on  one  of  leading  Ohio  evening  nevi- 
papers  in  city  of  over  50,000.  Must 
be  service  conscious  as  best  sales  tool 
and  interested  in  a  permanent  plsce 
with  an  important  future.  Plesii 
write  in  detail  and  when  available  for 
interview.  Box  4820,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  with  smbitios 
and  ability  who  is  ready  to  join  ag¬ 
gressive  newspapers.  If  presently 
stymied  write  us  your  story.  We  11 
help  you  get  to  the  top.  Box  4803. 
Editor  4  Publisher.  _ 


A  MAJOR 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
has  opening  for  a  thoroughly 
seasoned  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man  to  handle  key  accounts. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  become 
department  head. 

Box  4935,  Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER,  male  or  female.  I^ 
expei-ience  preferred,  but  not  required. 
Write  Daily  Rocket,  Bock  Springs, 

Wyoming. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  community  of  12.' 
000.  Many  extra  benefits,  chance  for 
advancement.  Need  not  be  fully  •*' 
Mrienced.  Dixon  Evening  Telegrspn. 

Dixon,  Illinois. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR — Upstate  Nev 
York  weekly.  Immediately.  Must  b* 
experienced.  Furnish  references.  Bw 

4801,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — ^Reporter  with  apprt^- 
mately  two  years  experience.  PrelW 
one  with  sports  slant.  Position  no« 
open.  Write  full  details  with  startmg 
salary  desired.  Heraid-American,  D®' 

nora,  Pennsylvania. _ 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  eipwl- 
enced  writer  to  do  continuity  “ 
SPARE  TIME  for  daily  and  SundsT 
comic  adventure  strip  drawn  in  Cltvs- 
land.  Salary  and  eventual  bonus  w 
right  person.  Submit  samples  w® 
give  qualifications  in  first  letter.  BO 
4829,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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editorial  and  feature  writer  for 
morning  newspaper  in  Southern  New 
England.  Six  nights.  Must  have  all 
iroiind  editorial  experience  including 
news  writing,  re-write,  and  makeup 
tiperience  in  composing  room.  Box 
i»30,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIKNCED  and  BEGINNING 
REPORTERS  needed  by  Southwestern 
sftemoon  daily.  In  replying  give  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  desired  and  date 
srailable.  Box  4902,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiiher. _ 

XEWS  REPORTER  —  Lower  Great  I 
Ukes  daily  of  20,000  circulation.  All  | 
details,  first  letter.  Box  4908,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  FOR  good  reporter  with 
limited  experience,  preferably  on  dai¬ 
lies,  on  fast-growing  weekly  chain  in 
inburban  New  York.  Send  all  applica- 
Ue  statistics,  including  salary  expect-  1 
ed,  and  several  clips.  Box  492o,  Edi- 
;or  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Beginner  acceptable. 
Westerner  preferred.  The  Enterprise, 

Uving.ston,  Montana. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  at  least  one  year  j 
experience.  Some  general  news  work.  | 
diil.r  column.  Small  Ohio  Daily.  State 
details,  saiii|)le8,  salary  expectations, 
earliest  availability.  Box  491t>,  Editor 

k  Publisher, _ ] 

WELL-ROUNDED  experienced  re-  I 
porter  for  weekly  newspaper  near  j 
Eutern  City.  No  Beginners.  Must  have  : 
Car.  State  experience,  salary,  avail-  ; 
ability.  Box  4914,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
YOUNG  \V()MAN  TO  take  charge  so¬ 
ciety  desk  in  country  dail.  State  expe-  | 
rience,  salary  needs  in  application. 
Write,  wire  or  call  .Urthur  Sweet,  The 
•News-Press,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 

_ MiTlitiniral _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  daily 
oewspaper.  Must  have  broad  back- 
rt>and  on  newspaper  presses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Duplex  Tubulars. 
The  position  also  requires  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  experience  as  we  operate  combina¬ 
tion  shop.  Union.  State  experience, 
sg«,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 

Box  4824,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Journeyman  in  combina¬ 
tion  Press-Stereotype  shop.  3714  honrs 
veek.  $2.50  scale.  Union.  Baytown 
Son,  LD  14,  Collect.  Baytown,  Texas. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administnitive _ 

IF  YOU  SELL 
TO  NEWSPAPERS 

I  CAN  HELP  YOU 
TO  SELL  MORE 

NATION.VLLY  known  Sales  Execu- 
hw,  a  specialist  at  selling  to  newspa- 
P*ri  (services  or  equipmi'nt)  available 
Jinuary  1st. 

Latest  Achievement:  directing 
snles  of  a  new,  revolutionary,  high 
priced  piece  of  newspaper  equipment. 
Ssles  quadrupled  in  less  than  3  years, 
turning  a  huge  deficit  into  a  significant 
let  profit. 

ORGANIZER,  PROMOTER  and 
SHIRT-SLEEVE  SALESMAN 

^rite  Box  4919,  Editor  &  Publisher 

I^^SP.APER  and  radio  EXECU- 
p  VI'  available  as  manager  or 

rnblisher’s  Assistant.  20  year  enviable 
record.  .Started  back  room.  Tops  in 
personnel  and  public  relations.  No  ab¬ 
sentee  ownership  worries.  Will  pnr- 
ensse  interest.  Prefer  West.  Box  4904. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

-  Circulation _ 

i  ^J^CpLATipN  MANAGER  several 
I  ;?*’’•  experience  with  most  progres- 
i.„,  PJPer  in  Middlewest.  Excels  in 
'  mn*-*  Merchant  Plan  and  Carrier  pro- 
!  are position  with  good  sal- 
I  S®oo  future  and  good  living  con- 
i  1001° job  in  letter.  Box 
«31.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  I 

A  TOP  FLIGHT,  proven  record,  man-  ' 
sgement  man.  Excellent  references  ; 
from  publishers  and  circulation  direc-  ' 
tors  who  will  attest  my  ability.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  by  newspaper  of  pres¬ 
tige  in  150,000  class. 

GOOD  REASON  for  seeking  new  con¬ 
nection.  Desire  directorship  several 
smaller  dailies  or  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  where  results  will 
provide  recognition  and  permanency. 

AVAILABLE  45  to  60  days.  Definitely 
confidential.  Box  4808,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIROITLATION  MAN  of  Wide  Experi¬ 
ence  available  in  30  days  for  Depart¬ 
ment,  City,  Country,  or  Promotion 
Post.  Write  Box  4612,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
DO  YOU  NEED  a  Home  Delivery  or 
Promotion  Manager,  who  is  capable 
of  increasing  circnlation  and  revenue!  | 
Know  ABC  procedures  and  Little  i 
Merchant  Plan  Promotion.  Married, 
family  man.  Top  references.  Box  4826, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  AdvertisinK 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  of  8,000  Long  Island.  New 
York  weekly,  seeks  position  on  South¬ 
west  small  Daily  or  large  Weekly.  Col¬ 
lege  gradnste,  married,  25,  draft-ex¬ 
empt.  Very  successful  background  na¬ 
tional,  local  display.  Excel  in  Layout, 
Copy.  Promotion.  Child’s  health  rea¬ 
son  for  contemplated  move.  Box  4831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

newspaper  ad  layout,  ad-art  pro¬ 
duction  department  manager.  5  years’ 
experienee  300  000  daily,  500.000  j 
Sundav  elava.  .\'i»  in  all  classifications, 
special  sections,  and  roto.  Reeking  per-  ] 
manent  future.  .Vvailahle  now.  Write  | 
Box  4922,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


20  YEARS  reporting,  rewrite,  on  city 
dailies,  also  rural.  Now  employed  up¬ 
state  New  Sork,  desire  change.  All 
beats,  veteran,  active,  healthy  and  en¬ 
terprising.  Prefer  East  UjS.  Please 
state  salary.  Ready  abort  notice.  Box 
4654,  Editor  A  Publither. _ 

RECENT  VET:  Accurate,  thorough, 
young  (24)  reporter.  Six  months’  gen¬ 
eral  asiignmenta  top  Florida  dally  be¬ 
fore  drafted.  Now  draft-proof.  J-grsd. 
3  years’  editing  16-page  college  week¬ 
ly.  Know  general  news,  features.  Ex¬ 
pert  music  and  entertainment  fields. 
Top  reference!.  Car,  travel  anywhere 
if  spot  offers  chance  for  advancement. 
Box  4818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  vet,  single,  car.  7 
years  metropolitan  New  York  City 
dailies.  Like  Florida,  New  England, 
Canada.  Box  4815,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RVIPORTER  —  with  one  and  half 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience, 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
single  wants  general  assignment  job 
to  gain  more  experience. 

Write  or  wire  Scott  Best,  2653 
North  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20, 
Ohio  or  phone  Skyline  1-0D29,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  5 
yeara’  top  daily  experience,  all  bests. 
25,  vet,  single.  B.A.  Box  4‘723,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

EDI’TOR,  35,  medium  siie  morning 
daily  wants  evening  paper  opportunity, 
copy  desk,  wire,  make-up  or  edit'orial 
writing.  Willing  to  move  anywhere  in 
northeast  or  middle  Atlantic  atatea. 
Box  4720.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

MA’TURE  WOMAN — Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  editorial-promotion  sireulatlon- 
pnblie  relations  —  wide  contacts  — 
seeks  opportunity.  Box  4835,  Editor 
A  Pnhlisher. 

bIGINNINO  reporter— 26,  college 
grad,  vet.  tome  experience,  ready 
now  or  sifter  Christmas.  Box  4809, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOULD  YOU  UKF.  TO  RETDIE 
GRACEFULLY — a  little  at  a  time— 
and  leave  yonr  newspaper  in  capable, 
conscientious  hands!  West  Oosst  edi¬ 
tor  with  15  years’  experience  and 
proven  ability  if  looking  for  that  kind 
of  future  with  stock  purchase  plan, 
percentage  lease-option  or  straight 
salary.  Box  4642.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
AV.4ILABLE  January  1  :  woman  re¬ 
porter.  26,  BA  in  Jonrnalism.  3t4 
vears  experience  in  newspaper,  1  year 
in  radio;  jnst  returned  from  17 
months  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Contact 
Marjorie  V.  Cobb,  Green  Acres.  RFD. 
Prattville,  Alabama.  1 

comedy" wrttt>:r  “ 

REEKING  CONNECTION 
For  Daily  or  Weekly  Column 
Box  4811.  Editor  ft  Pohlisher 

ONE  OP  top  men  on  large  midwest 
daily,  broad  experience  covering  local 
government.  good  at  iow-preasnre 
hnmorona  pieces,  editorials  in  pinch. 
31,  married,  wants  job  on  lively  daily 
that  playa  fair.  Policies  more  im¬ 
portant  than  sixe  or  location  of  paper. 
No  hurry.  Must  hare  good  salary. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4825.  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  working  on 
8.000  daily,  two  years  college,  mar¬ 
ried,  car,  wants  job  with  eastern  daily. 
Box  4812,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  NEWSHEN,  29,  known 
avistionwise,  seeks  spot.  7  years  re¬ 
porting  on  medium  daily.  Bit  on  desk.  | 
Prior  stint  with  AP,  spot  news  pix. 
Weil  traveled.  Handled  reporting  as-  I 
signments  outside  the  U.  S.  Licensed 
pilot.  Available  now.  Single,  B.  J. 
Car,  plane,  camera.  Salary  open.  Box 
4817,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

ARMY  COMBAT  CORRESPONDENT 
IN  KOREA;  3  years’  experience  as 
news  and  feature  writer  in  Army  and 
civilian  life.  25,  Single,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  trained.  Will  work  East  or 
West  Coast.  Box  4924,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR 

WIDE  experience  in  features,  pictures, 
general  news.  Twenty  years  with  top 
news  and  picture  agency,  mostly  as 
department  head,  supervisor.  Solid 
background:  typesetter,  ad  salesman, 
news  editor,  radio  commentator.  Box 
4929,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  HANDIMAN,  vet,  B.A 
and  gradnate  studies  abroad,  has  done 
2  years  of  rewrite,  reporting,  edito¬ 
rials,  preati-saperviaion,  layout  for 
famous  news  journal,  is  seeking  simi¬ 
lar  job  or  straight  reporting  on  paper 
or  magazine.  Lives  in  New  York  City 
bnt  would  go  anywhere.  Box  4017, 
Editor  ft  Pnhliaher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  31,  with  wide  experienee  in 
field  who  can  find  feature  material, 
take  photos  and  write  the  story  seeks 
affiliation  with  large  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Top-notch  writer,  highly  rated 
coinmnist,  finest  references.  Write 
Box  4023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  RENT  indefinitely — light  feature 
touch — relocate — 3  years  public  rela¬ 
tions  writing  experience — Korean  vet 
—23 — 2  years  college — salary — open 
—desires  reporting,  radio  or  TV 
writing.  Write  Box  4903,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ 

GIRL  REPORTER — nearly  4  years  all-  1 
around  experience  on  20,000  daily. 
BA  in  jonrnalism.  Prefer  New  Jersey, 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Box  4912,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  WRITER  with  polish, 
verve.  Just  left  medium  daily  because 
talents  not  used.  Was  with  large  daily. 
Young,  vet.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 
4928.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
\VES’f"COAST  A’TOEOTIONrFor  rent, 
able,  experienced  reporter — photogra¬ 
pher.  Wire,  editorials,  make-up.  Min¬ 
nesota  grad,  references.  Box  4926, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  LADY  with  B.A.,  M'S.  in 
journalism  desires  feature,  research 
or  news  job  with  a  future.  Has  ex¬ 
perience  on  daily,  weekly  papers.  Box 
4911,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WOMAN  with 
a  decade  of  Girl  Friday  days  writing 
human  interest  copy  to  put  people 
and  their  products,  colleges  and  ho¬ 
tels  on  the  front  page,  and  corn-on- 
the-cob,  buttermilk  and  pone  bread 
columns  for  inside  pages.  Available 
Jan.  1.  Requirements:  The  most  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  newsworthy  salary  in 
Florida  or  the  West.  Boxholder,  1414 
Eagle  Avenue,  Norfolk  3,  Virginia. 

SPORTS  SLOTMAN  now  supervising 
layout,  pictures,  makeup  on  A.M.  of 
190,000  circulation.  Seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeks  job  with  more  writing, 
a  future.  Excellent  references.  SDX. 
Box  4909,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  well-known  Northeast  Daily 
seeks  publicity,  magazine  or  public 
relations  post  involving  out-of-doors 
leg  work.  Interest  in  forestry,  wild¬ 
life  conservation,  agriculture.  Five 
years  news,  radio,  feature,  make-up, 
photography  experience.  Married  vet, 
29.  Journalism  degree.  Box  4938, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PhotuKraphere _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 8  years  newspa¬ 
per,  metropolitan  daily  experience. 
Knows  newspaper  business  from  A  to 
Z.  Wants  position  with  newspaper  or 
industrial  publication.  Box  4827,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  and  dark  room 
worker.  Young,  unmarried  veteran. 
Has  own  equipment.  Write  Box  4918. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — ^Newsand  features, 
layout  and  editing.  Over  six  years’ 
actual  experience.  Journalism  grad. 
Member  NPPA.  Single,  have  car.  Box 
4932,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


SALES  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 
MAN  available  soon.  Experienced  ad¬ 
vertising,  syndicates,  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  ink,  advertising  services.  World 
War  II  and  Korea  Naval  Veteran 
Officer.  Will  travel.  Write:  J.  Ahern, 
40  E.  89  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Phone  SHore  Road  8-2615. 

Promotion — Public  Relationa 

Special  Editions 

High  data  apeelal  edition  man  avail- 
able  immediatdy.  Go  anywhere.  Ten 
pages  or  two  hundred  pagee.  A-1  raf- 
ereneet.  Oonunittlon  haaii  only.  Alao 
■peeial  pagee,  hntineee  review  pagee, 
iig.  pac«e  etn.  Drop  me  a  line  and 
yon  will  soon  find  1  know  the  eeora 
and  can  make  oa  both  money. 

P,S.  I  roaliao  yon  have  to  live  la 
yonr  eonunnnltj  with  year  lahtcrihers 
after  I'm  gone. 

Box  4706,  Editor  ft  PnblUher. 


EXPERIENOED,  OAP-ABUS  nowtman, 
agrienitnral  and  bneineas  background, 
wonld  lika  to  help  eonad,  honest 
Weetem  hnaineae  tell  iti  etory.  Box 
4709,  Editor  ft  Poblieher. _ 

10  YEARS  Newspaper,  wire  service 
experience,  including  administration. 
Seek  pnblic  relations  or  other  chance 
to  develop  greater  potential.  College 
grad,  married,  age  32.  Box  4821,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Pnhlisher. _ 

EDITOR 

WITH  award  winning  newspaper 
background,  now  associate  editor  of 
outstanding  trade  magazine  is  fed  up 
with  Chicago  housing  and  seeks  what 
have  you.  including  house  organ,  else¬ 
where.  Living  conditions  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  starting  s.alary.  Completely 
sober,  dependable.  Write  Box  4901, 
Editor  .&  Publisher. 


_ Mcchxwlf  I _ 

OPERATOR — Two-thirder  desires 
part  time  position  evenings 
New  York -New  Jersey  area. 

Box  4907,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  FEW  WEEKS  ago  (Nov.  8) 
■we  quoted  a  communication  from 
Sidney  W.  Hooper,  m.e.  of  the 
evening  edition  of  the  Furgo  (N. 
D.)  Forum,  describing  a  method 
of  measuring  outdoor  crowds.  We 
didn't  know  then  of  the  valiant 


had  spotted  wasn’t  malignant. 
Since  it  was  located  in  the  upper 
right  lobe  they  were  unable  to  get 
far  enough  up  with  a  biopsy  to 
sample  the  tissue. 

Immediately  following  the  sur¬ 
gery  I  very  nearly  took  my  de¬ 


personal  struggle  Mr.  Hooper  has  parture,  and  was  in  a  grave  condi- 
waged  against  cancer  for  the  last  tion  for  a  couple  of  days.  As  I 
year.  started  to  come  out  of  it;  in  fact, 

There  have  been  a  number  of  just  after  my  surgeon  had  left  my 


newspapermen  in  recent  years 
who  have  refused  to  concede  de¬ 
feat  to  cancer,  have  faced  the 
future  with  courage  and  have  un¬ 
selfishly  discussed  their  own  illness 
in  print  in  an  attempt  to  inspire 
others  similarly  afflicted  and 
eradicate  the  fear  that  has  sur¬ 
rounded  it. 

Mr.  Hooper  is  one  of  them.  He 
left  this  week  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Florida  but  before  leaving 
wrote  an  inspiring  letter  to  a  close 
friend,  another  cancer  patient. 
The  editors  of  the  Forum  insisted 
on  publishing  the  letter,  and  Mr. 
Hooper  consented,  so  that  other 
cancer  patients  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  his 
reaction. 

We  think  other  newspapermen 
will  be  interested  in  his  letter  also. 
It  follows  in  full. 

Seems  like  I'm  always  getting 
into  situations  that  most  people 
are  able  to  avoid,  and  several 
years  ago  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  rough  one.  The  daughter 
of  two  of  our  dearest  friends 
had  surgery  which  revealed  can¬ 
cer. 

Who  was  going  to  tell  her? 

The  surgeon,  also  a  close  friend 
of  the  family  and  who  had  known 
the  girl  during  all  of  her  20-odd 
years,  said  he  just  simply  couldn’t 
do  it,  and  the  parents  felt  the 
same  way. 

So  with  many  misgivings,  1  took 
on  the  tragic  assignment  of  telling 
her  the  growth  was  cancerous. 

At  that  time  1  thought  1  had 
about  hit  bottom  on  the  subject 
of  cancer.  I’ll  never  forget  how 
she  blanched,  as  if  1  had  struck 
her,  when  I  gave  her  the  news. 
Of  course  I  gave  her  all  sorts  of 
reassurance  about  the  operation 
being  a  complete  success  and  that 
her  chances  of  recovery  would  be 
about  100  per  cent  after  the  fol¬ 
low-up  deep  X-ray  treatment.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  was,  or  at  least  there 
has  been  no  recurrence. 


bedside,  1  suddenly  remembered 
that  1  hadn’t  been  told  the  results 
of  the  operation.  He  had  in¬ 
formed  my  wife.  So  the  next  day 
when  he  showed  up  1  started 
cross-questioning  and  he  started 
dodging. 


1  was  told  about  my  apparently  ' 
“incurable”  cancer,  that  have  been 
more  enjoyable  than  before  that 
period. 

The  first  thing  to  come  back 
was  my  sense  of  humor. 

The  next  morning  my  surgeon 
paid  his  daily  visit  to  my  bed¬ 
side.  As  is  the  custom  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  filing  in  behind  him  were 
six  resident  physicians,  each  at¬ 
tired  in  a  short,  white  coat. 

Three  arrayed  themselves 
against  one  wall,  three  against 
the  other. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  a 
smile  that  I  had  shown  for  six 
days.  1  said,  “Well,  Doc,  I  see 
this  trif)  you’re  bringing  your  pall¬ 
bearers  with  you.” 

That  was  the  turning  point, 
even  though  I  had  to  have  further 
surgerv  a  week  later. 


Having  had  some  experience  in 
the  new'spaper  business  along  that 
line.  1  finally  drove  him  into  a 
corner  and  he  said,  “The  tumor 
was  malignant.  It  was  too  far 
along  for  me  to  get  it  all.”  Then 
he  walked  out.  as  1  look  back 
now,  somewhat  overcome  with 
emotion  himself  even  though  hy 
has  handled  hundreds  of  cases. 

Despite  my  previous  experience 
and  all  the  reading  1  had  done,  I 
just  simply  hit  bottom.  1  wasn’t 


1  HAVE  just  about  quit  think¬ 
ing  about  when  and  if  I  am  going 
to  die  from  cancer.  Instead.  1 
have  gone  duck  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  whenever  the  opportunity  has 
arisen  and  have  had  a  wonderful 
time. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  work 
from  day-to-day  since  1  got  back 
last  May  and  I  believe  1  have 
written  more  allegedly  humorous 
editorials  in  the  last  few  months 
than  for  several  years  before. 
.\fter  all,  what  do  vou  get  out 


interested  in  food  or  medicine  or  of  living  except  each  day  as  it 


As  THE  result  of  that  episode  1 
'read  up  on  cancer  and  tried  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
disease. 

But  a  year  ago  I  had  to  find 
•  out  the  hard  way  that  the  terror 
of  being  told  that  you  have  cancer 
is  indescribable. 

At  Rochester  in  the  preliminary 
-tests  on  my  lung,  the  doctor  had 
high  hopes  that  the  growth  they 


future  plans  —  1  was  completely 
convinced  that  1  would  never 
leave  that  bed  alive,  and  that  it 
was  just  a  lot  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  hospital  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  to  try  to  string  out  the  agony. 

1  recall  about  the  fifth  day  after 
the  operation  that  they  came 
around  to  take  off  the  bandage, 
which  was  about  like  ripping  the 
side  off  of  a  building  because 
there  was  so  much  tape.  As  they 
started  1  told  them,  “What’s  the 
use.” 

That’s  just  the  way  1  felt  at  the 
time. 

Three  special  nurses  were  work¬ 
ing  with  me,  around  the  clock. 
One  of  them,  a  red-head  on  the 
midnight  to  8  a.m.  shift.  1  will 
always  believe  saved  my  life. 

1  had  been  groaning  around, 
wouldn’t  take  my  medicine, 
would’nt  eat.  and  to  heck  with 
everything — I  am  only  going  to 
be  here  for  a  little  while  anyhow. 

One  night  she  really  plowed 
into  me.  “Why  you  great  big 
cowardly  hulk,”  she  said,  “do  you 
think  you  are  the  only  person  that 
ever  had  cancer?” 

From  then  on  she  really  got 
tough,  pointing  out  that  there  had 
been  innumerable  cases  of  cures, 
and  if  1  kept  my  then  current 
mental  attitude,  that  I  didn’t  have 
a  chance  in  the  world. 

“Besides,”  she  said,  “six  months 
from  now  you  might  get  hit  by  a 
car  or  die  of  heart  disease,  so 
what  difference  does  it  make?” 

Well,  that  gal  had  what  it  took. 
She  straightened  me  out.  This 
may  sound  overdrawn,  but  I  know 
that  1  have  had  many  days  since 


IS  passing'.’  You  never  live  to¬ 
morrow,  you  always  live  today, 
so  why  worry  about  tomorrow? 

My  doctor  is  more  optimistic 
than  1  am — he  thinks  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  beat  the  cancer  deal.  Per¬ 
sonally.  I  think  the  odds  are  aw¬ 
fully  strong  against  it.  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  can’t  have  a  lot 
of  fun  from  day  to  day. 

1  hope  you  are  getting  along 
good,  and  if  you  aren’t,  maybe 
what  you  need  is  a  red-hcaded 
nurse.  Of  course  that  might  work 
on  a  man  whore  it  might  not  on 
a  woman. 

But  from  my  own  experience 
1  am  convinced  that  after  you 
have  had  the  best  of  surgical, 
medical  and  radiology  treatment, 
there  is  still  a  vast  field  in  which 
the  mind  can  be  a  tremendous 
influence  either  way. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Jan.  4 — ^Texas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting.  Hotel  Texas, 
Forth  Worth. 

Jan.  8-10 — National  Editorial 
Association  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  McAllister  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Jan.  9-10 — Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association, 
meeting.  Brunswick  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Northeastern 
^NCAM,  meeting.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston. 

Jan.  12-14  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  .Association,  news 
desk  seminar.  University  of 
Texas.  -Xustin.  Texas. 

Jan.  12-14  —  New  York 
Associated  Dailies  and  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn 
Winter  meetings.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-17 —  Wyoming  Press 
.Association,  Winter  meeting, 
Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  17 — Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  meeting.  Williamsburg. 
Va. 

Jan.  21-22  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting,  Sheraton 
Plaza.  Boston. 

Jan.  23-24— North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  Midwinter 
Institute,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-24  —  New  Mexico 
Press  .Association.  Winter  meet¬ 
ing  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Jan.  26-28  —  New  England 
Newspaper  .Xuveitising  Execu¬ 
tives  /Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chic¬ 
ago. 

Jan.  31  —  .AsscK'iatcd  Press 
Newsp.iper  Members  oi  Ker- 
tucky.  annual  meeting.  Brown 
Hotel.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Dividend  Omitted 

Los  .Angeles  —  Directors  o! 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publicationv 
Inc.,  voted  Dec.  2  to  omit  th; 
dividend  payment  normally  madi 
Dec.  15  on  the  Class  ,A  stock.  The 
last  dividend  payment  on  this  is¬ 
sue  was  made  March  15.  .Arrear¬ 
age  now  totals  $10.93. 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Barr  BuilAing  .  .  .  'Washington,  B.  C. 
Lincoln  Build  ing  •  .  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Wide  Range  Linotypes  Mean  BIG  TYPE! 


New  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers  set  the 
largest  sizes  of  display  faces  available  on  the 
main  keyboard  of  amj  typesetting  machine ! 

The  main  magazines  on  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers 
are  extra-wide.  This  permits  them  to  carry  tlie  largest 
full  font  display  faces  that  run  in  any  magazine! 

Wide  Range  Mixers  have  fotir  extra-wide  magazines 
giving  unc(iiinlc(l  capacity  for  the  larger  sizes.  The  extra 
keyboard  range  means  less  overtime,  inerea.sed  outmit— 
on  e\ery  type  of  mixed  composition  from  the  smallest 
text  sizes  up  to  normal  36  point. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  case-history 
details  on  how  Wide  Range  Linotvjx*  .Mixers  can  cut 
display  composition  costs. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMP.ANY 
29  R verson  Street.  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 
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We  deliver 


.  .  .  TOP  CIRCULATION  COVERAGE 
IN  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
OF  337,105  PEOPLE! 


.  .  .  POPULATION  TOTAL 
TRADE  AREA— OVER 
ONE  MILLION! 


COMPLETE  MERCHANDISING 
COOPERATION  FOR  OUR 
ADVERTISERS! 


COVERAGE  .  . . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  offers  90%  cover-  people,  includ: 

age  of  the  Knoxville  ABC  City  Zone  and  20  such  as  Knox^ 

thousand  more  total  circulation  each  day  than  third  and  fifth 

any  newspaper  in  this  market. 

EFFECTIVE  BUYII 

CIRCULATION...  KnoxviUe  $5,3 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  has  a  daily  circu-  Oak  Ridge  $6, 

lation  of  102,261,  plus  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
105,826.  Carries  78.6%  of  all  exclusive  national 
accounts  . . .  72.5%  of  the  total  national  display 
advertising  ...  at  the  lowest  millines. 

INFLUENCE  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  the  leading  ^ 

^  H6st  O&m  Murkct 

paper  in  its  trading  area  of  over  one  million  Knoxville— Home  of  TV.\ 


people,  including  high  family  income  markets 
such  as  Knoxville  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee’s 
third  and  fifth  largest  cities. 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  .  . . 

Knoxville  $5,397,  per  family. 

Oak  Ridge  $6,215,  per  family. 
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